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RALPH LUTTREL'S 
FORTUNES. 



CHAPTER I. 




COMING HOME. 

WO boys, Richard and Ralph Luttrel, 
were cantering home up the park at 
Massmere, when presently they over- 
took two old labourers walking along at a very 
slow pace. 

" Momin', Master Richard — momin'. Master 
Ralph," said the old men, touching their hats ; 
one of them adding, " Dear me, what it is to have 
six legs to get up a hill ; my poor old pair ain't 
o' no soort o' use at all hardly." 

" Wait till the railway is finished, Jacob," said 
Dick Luttrel, " and then you'll go as fast as if 
you had a dozen legs under you." 
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" What, is the Squire a goin* to have the reel- 
way made arter all, Master Richard ?" 

" I believe so ; the engineer is with him now, 

-and we have just been to Sevembridge to see 

the contractor, who is to come up this after- 



noon." 



This railway had been talked of for a long 
time, but Sir Raymond Luttrel, the Squire, had 
only just now made up his mind about it. It 
ivas not to be a public railway like the North 
Western or Great Eastern, but a little private 
line rather under four miles long, for the use of 
.Sir Raymond and those whom he might allow 
to travel by it. 

The house at Massmere, where Sir Raymond 
lived, stood on an elevation very nearly four 
miles from the high road, the park being of very 
great extent, and visitors and others found it a 
very long pull through the park when they came 
to the hall to pay a visit, or to transact business. 
However far you might have gone on the turn- 
pike road, you would still have nearly four 
miles of park to cross before you got to the 
house, and these final four would be sure to 
prove more or less tiring to your own or your 
horses' 1^^. Several of Sir Raymond's friends 
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used to tell him that it was half a day's journey 
to get to him, and that even when they got to 
his lodge-gates, they were still a long way off 
him. 

" You ought to have a railway, Luttrel, from 
the lodge to the house," said one friend to him ; 
" a little private line for the use of visitors and 
people coming on business. You might make 
Dick engine-driver, and Ralph guard, and I've 
no doubt they'd like the work uncommonly." 

" The idea is not a bad one," said Sir Ray- 
mond ; " and no doubt a line would be a great 
convenience. Would not a tramway do jlist as 
well ?" 

" Oh, yes, a tramway would answer all pur- 
poses admirably, except that it would entail the 
use pf horses. No ; on the whole, I think I 
should prefer the railway ; it need not be worked 
by steam, you know." 

Sir Raymond said he would think the matter 
over, but he would soon have forgotten it, had 
not his two boys, Dick and Ralph, kept it con- 
stantly before his mind. 

The fact of the matter was, the boys thought 
the railway would be good fun, so they were 
very anxious to have it made. Sir Raymond^ 
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however, fancied it would be rather a bother, so 
he took no active steps for some time. 

Now at length he had finally settled that it 
should be constructed, and Dick and Ralph were 
in high spirits at the prospect of seeing the 
navvies and others at work. They spent several 
mornings with the engineer, whose duty it was 
to find out the best route in the park for the 
line to take, and sometimes they made one or 
two suggestions which he was very glad to listen 
to. The boys knew every inch of the park right 
well, and they could tell the engineer which was 
the levellest part, which the part that had the 
pits in it, which the most hilly, which the most 
wooded. 

Of course the best part was the line followed 
by the drive ; but Sir Raymond would not allow 
the railway to be made there, as the trains might 
startle carriage-horses : moreover he wished to 
avoid spoiling the general look of the park in 
any way. 

" It must go as much out of sight as possible," 
said the Squire ; " somewhere near the outskirts 
of the big wood, where it wont interfere with 
the deer and the game." 

So the engineer had to look out for as good a 
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place as could be discovered away from the 
drive, and he found Dick and Ralph very useful 
indeed. 

It was not long before a capital route was 
selected for the Massmere Park Railway, and then 
old Sir Raymond gave orders for the navvies to 
commence work at once. 

Unluckily for Dick and Ralph, they had to go 
back to school about a week before the first sod 
was cut ; but they received full particulars in 
letters, and their eldest brother Frank took a 
photograph of the line when about a quarter of 
a mile had been made, and sent it to them. He 
also photographed the little shed which the 
clerk of the works had for his office, and the 
other little buildings which had to be erected by 
the lodge gates. 

Never in their lives were Dick and Ralph 
more anxious for the holidays than during this 
"half," because they longed to see how the 
railway was getting on, and they wanted to do 
a little of the work themselves. They were a 
greater deal fonder of hard labour than prisoners, 
and they would think it good fun to spend half 
a day dragging trucks about, emptying the soil 
out of them, and doing other out-door work 
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They were two manly, active, thoroughly Eng- 
lish boys, as strong as if they had been cut out 
of steel ; and though they were so fond of healthy, 
muscular amusements, they stuck to school- 
work right well, and proved that their brains 
were something better than bread-sauce. 

Old Sir Raymond was proud of them, for 
they promised to be big, strapping lads, like he 
had once been himself; and as they never gave 
him trouble, either through mischief or careless- 
ness, he was always very sorry when he had to 
part from them after the holidays. 

They were cantering up the park, as we have 
seen at the beginning of this chapter, after a visit 
to the contractor, and in the afternoon Dick took 
the pony-carriage down to the lodge to meet 
him, that he might have a talk on the way up to 
the house. The engineer and contractor met Sir 
Raymond in his study, and there a great deal of 
conversation took place on the subject of the 
railway. A few days after, the engineer came 
again, and remained some little time at the hall, 
Dick and Ralph, as I have before stated, making 
themselves very useful to him, while he, and 
another man who was with him, chose out the 
route for the railway. 
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Very soon after the route was fixed upon,. 
Dick and Ralph had to return again to school, and 
were forced to make the most of the letters and 
photographs they received, as they could not 
actually see the things that were being done.. 
Now the half was over, and they were hurrying 
home, anxious beyond measure to see how the 
railway looked, and how it had progressed. 

The dog-cart met them at the railway-station, 
and no sooner had they jumped in, than Dick 
took the reins, and rattled along the road, talking 
all the time to the groom, to ascertain this, that, 
and the other about the New Park Railway. 
How much have they done, James T 
A little better than two miles, sir ; the line 
starts about twenty yards above the lodge-gates on 
the Frizzlehurst Road, and after going alongside 
the drive for a short distance, turns off gradually 
to the right, and then keeps along the edge of 
the wood." 

" Will it go near the hall door ?" 

" Oh, no, sir ; it's all marked off, and where 
the pegs point out the place for stopping is just 
between the kitchen garden and the stables, 
about a hundred and forty yards or so, sir, to the: 
right of the hall door." 
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"And will there be a station there?" asked 
Ralph. 

James thought not, but he was not sure. 

" There might be a little bit of a place covered 
over, perhaps, just to stand under if it rained." 

" Will there be an engine-shed and a waiting- 
room by the lodge ?" 

" No, sir, I believe not ; at least, not an 
engine-shed, because I think the train is not to be 
driven by steam in the usual way, but to be pulled 
along by a rope. I don't know how it is rightly, 
but I think there is to be no steam. There's to 
be a large shed near the Frizzlehurst Lodge for 
gentlemen's carriages to stand under while the 
ladies are up at the hall calling." 

" Then visitors will go up to the house in the 
train, and leave their carriages under the shed ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" And suppose the train is at the top end — by 
the house I mean — when visitors are down at the 
lodge, how are they to signal it T 

"Well, sir, I don't think Sir Raymond has 
quite decided about that : one plan is to have a 
signal worked by a wire running all the way 
from the lodge to the stables ; and the other is to 
run up a flag to the top of a pole by the lodge. 
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which will be visible at the house. Directly this 
flag is seen to be up, the train will be sent down 
to the lodge." 

Dick and Ralph were very sorry to hear that 
there was not to be a regular engine, because 
each had looked forward to the pleasure of 
driving it after having learned the right way to 
set it going and to stop it 

" It wont be drawn by horses, will it, James ?" 

" No, Master Ralph, I believe not ; nobody 
knows for certain yet how it will be, I think. I 
did hear say that the mill stream at the back of 
the kitchen garden would be made use of to turn 
a wheel, but I don't understand how exactly." 
Will there be a guard's van T 
Oh ! y^, sir ; two, I think, one at the front 
and one behind, and there'll be breaks in 
these vans to put on at that steep place by 
Sampson's dyke, near the old hovel where they 
killed that serpent, or adder, or whatever it 
was, sir. And they'll want the breaks, too, for 
stoppir^ the train." 

" But how are they to get the train from the 
house down to the lodge ?" 

" It will run of itself, sir, as the road is pretty 
steep. The park is all uphill, sir, as you know. 
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and they are not going to level any of it except 
near the lodge, in order that the train may run 
of itself from the hall." 

" And they'll pull it up to the house with this 
rope, which will be wound round a strong post 
sort of thing, by means of a wheel, I suppose." 

" Yes, sir, I fancy so, and the wheel will be 
turned by the mill stream. Dear me. Master 
Richard, this railway will be a great thing for 
the whole village, because they say Sir Raymond 
IS going to let his own tenants and the people in 
Frizzlehurst use it, so as to save them going 
round by the regular road. They'll come in at 
the back over the old bridge, and then they'll go 
in the train right smack across the park, and be 
in Severnbridge and at market two hours sooner 
than they had used." 

The railway was the talk of the whole place, 
and not only of the parts close to Massmere, but 
of a considerable portion of one division of the 
county. Friends without carriages had long 
groaned over Sir Raymond's hilly park, and the 
distance of his house from the high road ; now 
there was a prospect of the groans ceasing, as the 
railway would give the groaners a delightful lift. 

The boys in the neighbourhood, too, would 
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more frequently than ever visit Dick and Ralph 
when once the trains b^an to run, and each 
visit would be heightened in pleasure by the jolly 
trip in the train up and down the park. 

The dog-cart was rattling along the road at 
grand speed this afternoon ; for the old bay was 
a fast goer, and Dick a capital whip ; the lodge 
would very soon be in sight, and anxious though 
the boys were to get home, they fully intended 
to get out at the lodge to take a look at the new 
line. Such was their intention, but they did not 
carry it out, for James told them that Sir Ray- 
mond had expressed a wish that they should 
drive straight to Massmere. 

" Captain Luttrel said, sir, that he would walk 
down with you to the line after dinner, and Sir 
Raymond said he would come too if he could." 

The boys therefore gave up their intention, 
and rattled straight through the gates, only just 
catching a glimpse of a raised embankment, 
where James said the lodge station and carriage- 
shed would be. Once or twice they caught sight 
of the men working on the edge of the wood, and 
just as they got on a level with the hovel James 
had spoken about, they saw a truck running; 
along the line at very tidy speed. 
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" Can you go in a truck for the two miles of 
the railway that are finished, James ?" 

" Oh, yes, Master Ralph ; a dozen of the servants 
went that way to Church last Sunday, and about 
twenty people out of the village were in two other 
trucks behind us. Of course we had to come 
back in the omnibus, as usual, as it's hard work 
shoving the trucks up-hill." 

There were not two boys in the whole country 
Tetuming home happier than Dick and Ralph 
Luttrel this afternoon. It is pleasant enough 
coming home at any time ; but the pleasure was 
quite fifty times increased in the case of our two 
friends, by reason of the excitement about the 
Park Railway. 

They had not fancied before this minute that 
trucks could run along the line for two miles, so 
the pleasure of journeys to come, now and then, 
was quite an unexpected one. 

" And do the trucks run along an embankment, 
James, or all the way on the level ?" 

" Mostly on the level, sir ; that is to say, down 
;and up hill, according to whether you are going 
or coming ; but the line is not raised above the 
ordinary ground, except in places where there 
are holes and hollows. The hollows are filled 
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up, and in one or two places rising ground is cut 
down, but the line chiefly keeps to the ordinary 
level. There's to be a bridge over the little 
brook, I believe, and the trains will sometimes 
stop just the other side of it, if anybody wants 
to go to the Model Farm." 

Dick and Ralph had no more questions to 
ask for the present, as they were now in sight of 
the house. Up they rattled to the door, down 
they jumped from the dog-cart, and in another 
minute they were at home. 
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THE FIRST VISIT TO THE RAILWAY. 

INNER was quickly finished, the boys 
not caring to wait for dessert ; and then, 
accompanied by their eldest brother 
Frank, they got into the pony-carriage, and 
drove to that part of the line which was tem- 
porarily the terminus. 

" Shall we be able to have a ride in a truck, 
Frank, do you think ?" asked Ralph. 

" Well, I hardly know, but if we can't have 
one this evening, we'll manage one in the morn- 
ing when the navvies have come back to their 
work. For the last week they have been chiefly 
occupied with the bridge over the brook, but I 
daresay we shall find a truck at liberty for a 
trip." 

They drove down to the bit of level ground on 
one side of the bridge, where they found three 
or four trucks drawn up, two of them filled with 
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the navvies* picks, spades, and other implements. 
They saw a little shed, too, probably for the 
clerk of the works, and a larger one in which the 
men cut the stones to the required shapes and 
sizes for the bridge ; there were also a number of 
" sleepers " and " chairs " by the line, with a 
pile of rails and posts. 

" Lead the pony and carriage under that shed, 
Ralph,*' said Frank, " while Dick and I haul out 
one of these trucks, and then get some ferns 
and a branch or two off that tree. The truck is 
in a dirty, dusty mess, and we must sweep it with 
a leafy branch, and carpet it with a few ferns." 

Frank and Dick, strong though they were, 
had some difficulty in getting out the truck they 
wanted, as it was wedged in between two others ; 
they had to push away an outside one and shove 
it up the line to a little shunting place near the 
bridge, and then bring the truck they wanted 
down the main line. When this job was over, 
Ralph did his dusting and carpeting, and in a few 
minutes the train was ready to start. 

The truck had an iron rod running on its right 
side, which acted as a break by " scotching " one 
of the wheels, and Frank having lifted this up, 
set the wheel at liberty, and then gave the word 
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of command to shove. He and Dick gave a good 
push for about half a dozen yards, Ralph being 
already in the truck, and then jumped in, the 
carriage running steadily and pretty quickly along. 

Well though the boys knew every inch of the 
park, still this little line seemed to have altered 
the part through which it passed, and there was 
a sort of novelty about the appearance of the 
route which added to the pleasure of the mere 
ride. 

" We might be miles and miles off Massmere," 
said Ralph, " everything looks so different." 

" Well, of course, the place where the railway 
runs looks a bit altered," said Frank, " for some 
railings have had to be moved, a few small trees 
cut down, several hollows filled up, and a lot of 
briars, branches, and sprawling shrubs cleared 
away. The park looks cleaner and more open 
just in this part, and this side of the wood will 
be all the better for being a little thinned." 

" I am very glad it is altered, Frank, because 
it is pleasanter travelling through what is new 
than what is old." 

This trip in the dirty old truck was far more 
delightful than one in a luxurious first-class 
carriage on one of the French lines, and the two 
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boys enjoyed it tremendously. Where the line 
was rather steep, Frank had to put on the 
break a bit, sometimes more, sometimes less 
tightly, and when there was a longish reach of 
pretty level ground, he had to jump out and 
give a few shoves. Of course there would be no 
jumping out and shoving when a regular train of 
carriages was running, as a whole train would 
trot the distance at good speed, its own force 
and momentum carrying it over the compara- 
tively level parts. 

The line ran for some distance alongside a 
hedge which divided the outskirts of the park 
from the fields, and it would therefore be neces- 
sary to have but one row of wooden railings 
here. This was a good thing, for the hedge 
would add to the beauty of the line in summer, 
and enable it to be finished all the sooner, as 
fewer posts and rails by some dozens would 
have to be put up. Over the hedge you could 
see an immense stretch of most beautiful country, 
and over the railings on your right was a mag- 
nificent wood, which had a grand appearance in 
^mmer when it was in full plumage. No good 
land was wasted by the new line, as it was con- 
structed upon land that never produced any- 

C 
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thing much more valuable than weeds, so the 
railway would entail no loss upon Sir Raymond 
Luttrel, but in every way benefit himself, his 
friends, and tenants. In time, the hares and 
rabbits would get so used to the train, that 
Frank had no doubt he might pick off a good 
many, occasionally, from the engine or guard's 
van with his gun. 

The two boys went the whole length of the 
line as far as constructed this evening, and a 
most jolly trip they had. 

Ralph liked the fun of working the "lever- 
break" very much, and he looked forward to 
the time when he should occupy the guard's van, 
and have a wheel to turn, with a lot of pas- 
sengers under his care. He stopped the truck 
this evening at the end of the journey, and then 
the three brothers got out to inspect the car- 
riage-shed and lodge station. 

" Here is to be the shed," said Frank, " for 
the carriages ; it will be a good sized affair, with 
hooks and rings for fastening riding horses, as 
well as for putting up carriages, gigs, and traps. 
And here will be the miniature station, which will 
consist of two rooms, one nicely furnished for 
ladies to sit in if it rains while they are waiting 
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for the train to come down from the house, and 
another room, more roughly done up, in which 
men can sit and smoke, gentlemen and poor 
people, and all passengers who don't mind 
* baccy.' The ladies' room will have a mirror in 
it for the pretty creatures to admire themselves 
in, and the Governor says he shall attach a 
lavatory to the second-class room, as a hint ta 
unwashed tenants. The place will be made ta 
look very well, and it will be pretty snug in 
winter with fires in the two rooms. It is to be 
built somewhat in the style of the lodge nearest to. 
it ; and we shall endeavour to make the carriage- 
shed show as much architectural beauty as so un- 
romantic a place as a shed can possibly be capa- 
ble of." 

Dick and Ralph were much interested in 
going over the locality told off for the shed and 
station, and they longed for the morning to. 
come that they might see the men at work. 
The shed at present was only about three yards . 
high, and little more than the foundations of the 
station had been built; still it was some fun 
going over each place and guessing, by the aid 
of Frank's descriptions, what the buildings., 
would look like when finished. 

C % 
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There were a lot of rails, sleepers, posts, and 
other things required for the line, lying down at 
the station end, and it must have astonished 
passers-by, who did not know what Sir Raymond 
Luttrel was having done, to see all this confusion 
and all these piles of railway material collected 
together. Lots of people used to stop and 
watch as they came along the road, and not a few 
imagined that a public line was being constructed, 
a conclusion which puzzled them somewhat, as 
they could not think where on earth the line was 
going, what it joined, and why it was that it did 
not go right to the town. They often stopped 
and asked the navvies or the builders questions, 
but they got very little out of them ; and when 
ever they happened to catch Frank and ask him^ 
he used to stuff them up with all sorts of crams. 

The three brothers stayed quite an hour at 
the lodge end of the line this evening, Frank 
sitting and smoking, while Dick and Ralph told 
him various things that had happened during 
last " half" The cigar finished, they got up and 
started back towards the house, Ralph expecting 
they would travel back by truck, until he recol- 
lected that the line ran up-hill, and that they 
had no horse to tow them. 
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They left the truck where they had stopped it 
on getting out, and walked up by the side of 
the rails, until they reached the level part by the 
bridge where they had left the pony-carriage. 

Ralph examined the line the whole way up, 
and had no idea what a job railroad making is 
until Frank had called his attention to this, that, 
and the other thing. 

" You can help to put up the posts and rails 
to-morrow, Ralph, if you like," said Frank. " I 
have cut a good many myself, and driven the 
posts in as firm as a rock ; it is capital exercise 
for the arms and muscles, and, moreover, it helps 
on the men, and will enable us to have the line 
opened so much the earlier." 

Ralph was not one to shirk hard work, and it 
was only because he thought the job would not be 
very interesting that he told Frank he would wait 
and see what the navvies were doing before he 
decided in what way to employ his own services. 
He felt that he had rather ride about on the 
trucks and get himself into good practice with 
the break ; and he thought that he would accom- 
pany the first truck that went down towards the 
lodge, in order that he might have a look at the 
building of the shed and station. 
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It was getting a little dusk when they all re- 
turned to the place where they had left the pony, 
. so they at once got into the carriage and drove 
back to the house. 

We all know the delights of the first evening 
at home on arriving from school, so I need not 
say how high the thermometer of good spirits 
marked when Dick and Ralph got into the 
drawing-room ; they had not very much to say 
about their doings during the past " half" as they 
were so full of the railway, but Ralph found time 
to tell how Dick had pummelled almost to 
mummies two great cowardly bullies who had 
/been plaguing various small boys. 

"The fellows used to enjoy tremendously 

looking at Frank's photographs of the railway, 

and I used to read out his letters, so that now 

nearly every boy in the school knows as much 

:about the Massmere line as about Timbuctoo 

and other places read of, but not seen. And all 

the fellows of course want to come to the opening 

of the railway, papa, and I should really like to 

ask three, if you don't mind, and send photos to 

:some others. Do you mean to have any doings 

^hen the line is finished T 

" You must ask Frank, my boy ; he is the 
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master of the ceremonies in railway matters ; I 
shall have the pleasure of paying for everything, 
which will be quite enough amusement for me." 

" Well/' said Frank, " I suppose we shall have 
some small doings at the opening. We mean to 
have a lot of ladies in the first train, so there 
will be a certain amount of flaring up with 
parasols, eyes, and smiles ; then there will be a 
tent by the lake, and a cold chicken and lobster 
salad business, with champagne, speeches, and 
hurrahs. Two of the carriages will be open, 
waggonette shape, and there will be a smoking 
compartment on the roof of the guard's van, 
and probably a private supply of ginger-beer 
and champagne. The engine will be beautified 
with flag3, and there are pretty sure to be a 
lot of fellows on horseback galloping up by 
the side of the train, and boys in corduroys 
and girls in green frocks will probably come 
to stare and giggle. There will be a flare up, 
you see, and I suppose we shall enjoy ourselves 
d la bumpkin ; and I daresay we shall get in- 
telligibly drunk and disorderly. Can you suggest 
any amusements, Ralph ; anything to improve 
the programme I have sketched out T 

Ralph reflected a little ; bethought the bill of 
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fare, as it stood at present, pretty sumptuous, 
and felt that he could hardly make any im- 
promptu suggestions. 

" There'll be ices, I suppose, Frank ?" he ob- 
served presently. 

" Oh ! yes, we mean to charter Wenham 
Lake, and have the Neva towed over from St. 
Petersburg ! There'll not be much time for ice- 
eating on board the train for you, Ralph, 
because you will be guard or engine-driver." 

" But I thought we were to have no engine." 

" Oh, yes, there'll be a sham sort of engine ; a 
lot of carriages only going along the line would 
look very unfinished and clumsy, so we mean to 
have a carriage in the shape of an engine, to be 
placed at the head of the train on all grand 
occasions. I don't know yet whether to have it 
made in the shape of a horse or like a real 
engine, with a funnel and boiler. It wont be 
entirely ornamental, for there will be a screw- 
break in it, and a strong place for fixing the 
hooks of the traction ropes." 

" And how will the ropes be worked ? by the 
mill-wheel .?" 

" Yes, I think so," answered Frank, " either by 
that or by two donkeys, to be driven by a third 
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in the shape of a boy. The donkey-engine, so» 
to call it, will be somewhere near the house, and 
the rope will be wound round and round a strong 
sort of solid barrel, like what you see at the top 
of a well for hoisting up the bucket ; the barrel* 
will wind up the ropes, and the ropes, being 
attached to the front of the engine, will drag up 
the carriages. I think, however, that we shall not 
have the asses if we can have a wheel to be turned 
by the mill stream ; that would be the more simple 
way, I think ; for when we wanted to pull up a 
train, any man who was on the spot at the- 
moment would just open the dam, let the water 
down the * race,' and set the wheel a-going and 
a-puUing in a moment. The wheel would soon 
wind the train up, however heavy it might be, 

for the one we should employ is very strong, and 

* 

the rush of the stream, as you know, is always 
very great. We shan't have a new wheel made 
on purpose, but shall probably make use of the 
second mill wheel, which is very seldom wanted 
for grinding purposes. To-morrow morning, after 
breakfast, we'll start at the terminus by the 
stables, and walk down the course of the 
line to the bridge, and if the clerk of the 
works has the plan in his office, we can look 
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at the proposed machine for winding up the 
trains." 

The arrival of bed-time put a stop to further 
conversation this evening downstairs, but as the 
two boys slept in one room, they had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter until midnight. 
They were very sleepy, but so great a hold had 
this new railway taken upon them, that they 
would talk right into the middle of a nap, and, 
waking up after a bit, continue the discussion 
where they had left off. So they went on for a 
couple of hours nearly, talking^ dozing, talking, 
dozing, until a doze grew into a long nap, and 
this nap into a real sleep, and then they slum- 
bered soundly. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE CARRIAGES AND ENGINE. 

ORNING came, and after breakfast a 
visit was paid to the locality of the 
terminus, and to the mill. 
Nothing could be better, as it seemed to Dick 
and Ralph, than the proposal to draw up the 
trains by water-power, and they hoped that the 
idea of donkey-traction would be given up. 
They would like the fun of regulating the speed 
of the train by increasing or lessening the volume 
of water down the "race," a matter very easily 
accomplished by opening much or little the 
miniature floodgate or dam. They would like 
to watch the huge wheel gradually coiling up the 
rope, and then to have the fun of stopping the 
machinery, and rushing off to let the passengers 
out of the train. 

"But how shall we know when to shut off 
steam, or rather water, Frank ?" 
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" Well, I think that two chains will be fastened 
to that end of the ropes where the iron hooks 
will be ; and so when you see the rope leave 
off and the chain commence, you will know 
that the train is nearing the station ; then you 
will shut off the water, and gradually stop the 
wheel, while the man in the guard*s van will put 
on the breaks. I think, however, that the trees 
will be cleared away just in this part, so that the 
man at the wheel may see every train approach- 
ing, and know exactly when to turn off the water.** 

" And will anybody be kept on purpose to do 
all this.?" 

" Oh ! no ; any of the men in the stables or 
gardens will go to the wheel whenever a train is 
required. Nothing has to be done but to turn 
on the water and turn it off, though if you and 
Dick like, you can regulate the speed for fun 
sometimes." 

" And how shall we know when a train wants 
to start ?" 

" You'll see a flag hoisted at the station by the 
lodge, and then you will stand by the wheel and 
get ready, and when you see a narrow strip of 
bunting run up under the flag, then you will 
start the wheel." 
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" I suppose, though, the trains will run regu- 
larly, and that somebody wont have to be 
dodging about the wheel all day," said Dick. 

" Yes ; a train will leave the lodge station at 
8.30 A.M., at I a, at 3.30 P.M., at 6.15 P.M., and at 
9 P.M. ; and of course this fact will be stated on 
a board, so that visitors and people coming on 
business may know at what hour they will get a 
train. I don't suppose the carriages will be started 
empty, and probably, if nobody wants to come up 
at 3.30, the train will wait till 6.1 5, unless signalled 
for from the house. The trains will leave the 
house an hour before they are timed to start 
back from the lodge station." 

While these questions were being asked and 
answered, Frank and the two boys were walking 
down flie course of the line to the bridge, various 
pegs, posts, and other marks showing the direction 
the railway would take. There was still rather 
more than a mile of the line unfinished ; so the 
boys had a farewell look at this strip of the park 
before the alterations, which would take place 
ere they returned after next " half," were made. 
A good many trees would have to be cut down, 
but none of any particular grandeur and beaut>' ; 
still their disappearance would greatly alter this 
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part of the old place, though in no degree dis- 
figure it. 

Dick and Ralph could not fancy at all what 
sort of effect the necessary change would have. 
Little though there was in laying down the line 
and putting up posts and rails, yet the whole 
look of the outskirts of the wood had been 
altered, and the boys felt sure the parts near the 
house would look very different indeed when 
they came home again. 

In the course of their walk they came in sight 
of the little bridge, and saw the navvies, plate- 
layers, and labourers at work, Ralph all anxiety 
for a trip down the line to the lodge. No truck 
was going and none could be spared to carry 
him, so he would have to walk if he went at all. 
The boys stood for some time watching the men 
at the bridge, and then they went about a 
hundred yards lower down, where Frank was 
driving in posts and fixing rails. 

" Now, lads, peel and set to work," he said. 
So the two stripped off their jackets, and worked 
like young Trojans. 

"This is rather slow," said Dick, after a while; 
" I vote we cut down some of the trees between 
the pegs where the line is to go." 
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" Well, you may do that if you like," answered 
Frank ; " it will be more fun than this, and just 
as useful." 

Cutting down trees was just the sort of work 
that Dick and Ralph liked ; so having got a saw, 
an axe, and piece of rope, they went the other 
side of the bridge, and commenced operations. 
Ralph ran up a tree as nimbly as a squirrel, 
fastened the rope as near the crown as he could, 
and then hopped down, having thrown one end 
of the rope to Dick. Then commenced the 
chopping, and Dick, being a strong fellow, made 
very short work of the little trunk. Then, when 
he had travelled through three parts, he and 
Ralph got hold of the rope, and gave half a 
dozen good tugs. The tree showed no signs of 
falling, so Ralph had a few good chops at the 
trunk, and then the two pulled with all their 
might, and crash went the elm upon the ground. 
For two hours the boys worked right hard, and 
Frank was astonished when he saw how many 
trees they had felled, and how much space they 
had cleared. 

" If you go on at this rate, we shall have the 
line opened ever so much sooner than is expected," 
he said, adding, " by the way, the foreman says 
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there'll be a truck going down to the lodge in 
about five minutes ; would you two like to go ?" 

That was just what Ralph wanted, so he very 
.soon dropped the tree-felling, put on his jacket, 
and took his place upon the truck. 

There were lots of men bound for the lodge, 
and amongst them the clerk of the works, with 
whom Ralph had a very interesting conversation 
all the way down. 

Ralph took charge of the lever-break, and 
managed it very well, stiff and strong though it 
was. 

"Can't you make us go a little faster.?" he 
said to the clerk. 

" By all means, if you like. Clampett and 
Page, just you jump down, and run behind the 
truck to give her a good shove to send us on a 
bit." So the men jumped down, and sent the 
truck along at a rattling speed. This was most 
jolly, for they travelled now as if they were being 
pulled along at a very good pace by an engine. 
Trees, posts, and rails shot by them, or rather 
the truck galloped past the trees, &c., and every 
now and then two navvies dangled their legs 
over the end of the carriage, and gave it a fresh 
start ahead. 
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" Clap down the break, Master Ralph, now," 
said one of the men. 

" Already ?" he asked, for they were only just 
in sight of the lodge. 

" Yes, sir ; at once if you please, for she is 
going a good pace, and there is rather a steep bit 
just where that gap in the hedge is." 

So Ralph gradually brought the lever to bear 
on the wheel, and at once lessened the speed. 
There was some little way to be run yet, so he 
raised it again, and let the truck trot on, now 
tightening it, now lifting it, as his eye judged 
the distance. He brought up the truck in 
capital style, and lessened the speed so gradually 
and with such skill, as to come to a standstill 
exactly at the very spot which the clerk of the 
works pointed out. 

" Why, youVe within six inches of the mark, 
sir," said the labourer who got down first, and 
had heard the clerk point out a particular stone 
as the halting place ; " you'll make no end of 
a guard some day, sir." 

At the lodge, Ralph found the Rector's two 
sons, so he brought them into the park, and 
escorted them to the foundations of the station, 
which he was anxious to explore himself. Of 

D 
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course, they asked him ten thousand questions, 
more or less, most of which he could answer, as 
Frank had put him up to so much respecting the 
railway. 

The men were not working at the shed to-day, 
but there were several at the little station, and 
Ralph got a good deal out of the foreman, who 
was a very communicative man, and evidently 
fond of talking. When he had explained this, 
that, and the other, he opened a large wooden 
box, lying in the shed, where two or three stone- 
masons were at work, and took out a large piece 
of red bunting, the stuff they make flags of. 

" This is for the * get-ready ' signal, sir — ^the one 
that will be hoisted when the passengers have 
arrived and are ready to start. It is to be sent 
to the hall to-night, and I hear say that Miss 
Luttrel is going to 'broider the crest or the 
arms upon it. This little pointed flag, or pen- 
dant, I think they call it, is the 'start' signal^ 
and will be run up directly everybody is in the 
carriages." 

" And where will the signal-mast be ?" 

" Just where you see that bit of rising ground, 
sir, outside what will be the little door of the 
station. It will be elevated a bit more, about 
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six or seven feet perhaps, with steps up, and then 
a flag-post we have at the back of the shed will 
be wanted. That's the post, there, sir, and I 
don't think I ever saw a finer ; it is so well 
graduated, coming gradually to a point, almost 
like what sailors call a *belaying-pin/ Of course, 
it will be painted, and made to look very smart; 
in fact, I heard Captain Luttrel say that it. 
would have rings of different-coloured paints 
round it, like the coloured peg Miss Luttrel has 
on the crokey ground." 

Ralph and the Rector's boys thought it most 
certainly would look uncommonly smart, and if ' 
they happened to be at home they determined to 
watch the man who might be engaged to paint it. 
"Now, if yx)u*ll come here. Master Ralph,, 
you'll see just a bit of the mill, and you'll see it 
a deal plainer when those tall trees are felled ; . 
and just at that spot there'll be a flag-post, and 
when the man at the lodge, or the one who'll 
live in the two rooms at the back of the station, . 
sees the flag go up, he'll know that Sir Raymond 
wants the train at the house." 

"But the trains are to run regularly," said 
Ralph, " so the carriages wont be wanted up at . 
the house except at stated times." 

D 3 
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"No, sir, not often; but sometimes it may- 
happen that Sir Raymond or her ladyship may 
want to come down here when the train happens 
to be at the lodge end, and then it will be 
signalled for." 

Having shown the Rector's sons all that was to 
be seen in those parts, and taken a little trip 
along the line with them — ^the three boys, shoving 
up the truck about two hundred yards, and then 
jumping into it, after giving it a start down hill — 
Ralph said good-bye, and joined Frank and Dick 
at the bridge, where they had been working like 
bricks. 

After breakfast next morning, Frank said to 
his brothers, " Should you two lads like to go 
to the place where the carriages and engine are 
being built ?" 

Of course they would ; so at half-past ten the 
dog-cart was brought round and the three set off 
for Sevembridge, the neighbouring town, where 
there was a large coach factory. 

Frank having been there two or three times, 
knew the part of the building in which the little 
Massmere carriages were being made, so he led 
Dick and Ralph there straight, going in and out 
of half a dozen, doors and sheds where vehicles 
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of all sorts were being constructed. One of the 
Massmere railway carriages had just been 
finished, so the boys had some idea of what the 
others would be like. 

The one finished was the neatest and nicest 
little railway carriage Dick and Ralph had ever 
seen ; it was handsomely lined and made ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, exactly like an ordinary 
first-class carriage, save that it was smarter and 
had only room for four persons. It was not a 
cramped little affair, but luxuriously roomy, and 
though intended for only two on each side, three 
passengers of ordinary size might sit without being 
squashed as flat as pancakes by the end of the 
journey. All the carriages were being made a 
trifle more than one foot narrower than those on 
the ordinary narrow gauge lines, and were in- 
tended to hold four, except the open wag- 
gonette-shaped ones, which would accommodate 
six. These open carriages would be splendid for 
warm and fine weather ; they contained six 
little arm-chairs, covered with dark blue cloth, 
one at each of the four comers, and one on each 
side, the carriage being longish and narrow. 
There was also an open second-class carriage of 
this description, and a guard's van, the roof of 
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which had seats upon it, reached by a ladder like 
that on an omnibus ; there were two ordinary- 
first and two ordinary second-class carriages, the 
latter seated and backed with cushions in a 
most comfortable manner. The little first-class 
carriages were really very handsome inside, and 
on the panels outside the Luttrel coat-of-arms 
had been elaborately painted ; nothing would 
look smarter than all these carriages when 
finished, for those called second-class were very 
nicely done up and painted. It was in contem- 
plation to build a first-class saloon carriage to 
accommodate eight or twelve, but at present 
Frank had given no orders for its construction, 
as he had not altogether made up his mind about 
it A saloon third-class was to be built, one 
that would contain a dozen labourers, market- 
women, and other good village folk with thick 
boots, bags, and baskets, and also a long open 
carriage for the same worthies. 

It would be beyond question a grand little 
train, and the more the boys saw of these car- 
riages and of everything connected with the 
railway, the more they longed for the opening. 
After inspecting the carriage finished, and those 
partly done and in course of construction, Frank 
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and his brothers went to another part of the 
building where the engine was being built 

This was a most amusing little vehicle, con- 
structed exactly after the manner of engines 
in general, save that, of course, the funnel and 
certain parts of the machinery were not very 
elaborately made, as they were simply for show. 
It was a very smart little affair indeed, being 
painted with brightest colours, the funnel a capital 
imitation of highly polished brass, as likewise 
the steam-escape over the sham boiler. The 
engine had a tender, which was an open carriage 
with low seats for the use of smokers, and any 
gentlemen who might like to travel in it ; and in* 
front of all were the two strong iron rings into 
which the hooks of the ropes would be fastened. 
On the engine also was the handle for screwing 
down the break, made exactly like the thing 
which the driver puts his hand on when he 
starts a train ; and in the front part of the tender 
was the wheel, likewise a break, which the stoker 
turns round and round on approaching a station. 
This handle and wheel would be worked by 
Ralph or by anybody who was acting as front 
guard, and with the aid of the break in the real 
guard's van at the end of the train, the carriages 
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would very soon be brought to a stand-still, even 
when running down hill. 

The boys were very much pleased with the 
little engine, and spent fully an hour in looking 
at and examining it ; they thought it quite the 
best thing about the train, and resolved that they 
would always travel in it, except, perhaps, in wet 
weather. The sham boiler was hollow, and 
Ralph crept into it quite easily, and lay down at 
full length ; he was so comfortable, that he told 
Frank he should probably often take a trip inside 
it, and get out to put the breaks on at the right 
time. 

"It might be made into a kind of sofa, I 
should think, Frank," he said ; and Frank 
seemed to agree, for he told the coach-builder 
to have a cushion, and whatever else was needful, 
put into it. 

Having revisited the carriages, the three 
brothers took their departure from the factory, 
Dick and Ralph pleased beyond measure with 
all that they had seen. During the holidays 
they frequently came to see how the train was 
progressing, and did a great amount of work on 
the line, not amusing themselves only with taking 
tripsin trucks, but making themselves really useful. 
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In due time the holidays came to an end, and 
the boys went back to school ; in due time also 
the " half" passed away, and they came home 
at Christmas. Now they found the railway very 
far advanced indeed. The little station was built 
and furnished : all the carriages were ready to be 
conveyed from the town to Massmere : the bridge 
was finished, the signal-post was painted and 
erected : the big wheel was fixed, and the race 
ready to receive a full supply of water. Very 
little remained to be done, and that little would 
all be completed by Wednesday in Easter week— 
the time fixed for the opening of the Massmere 
Park Railway. 





CHAPTER IV. 




THE FIRST JOURNEY. 

AKING a railway, even though it be 
under four miles long, is not the short- 
est job in the world, and the Wednes- 
day in Easter week turned out to be not a day 
too soon for the opening of the Massmere Park 
line. Frank had many things done which he 
had not contemplated at first, and what with 
one thing and another, the line was not ready 
for traffic until about a week before Dick and 
Ralph came home. 

It was a pretty little line, and there was no 
denying the good looks of the little train when 
carriages and engine arrived. Frank was anxious 
to wait for the return of his brothers before 
making the trial trips, but it was necessary that 
they should take place as soon as the line was 
iinished. 

Nothing could be more successful : the " per- 
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manent way " was excellent, the carriages ran as 
smoothly as though they travelled upon glass, 
there was no shaking and jogging ; and as for 
the wheel at the top, that worked splendidly ; 
the train ran at a capital pace down hill from 
the house to the lodge, and the little mill-stream 
did its duty faultlessly, the train making the 
return journey in very good style. 

Sir Raymond was very much pleased indeed, 
and he told Frank to have as grand a flare up 
as he liked on the opening day. Unfortunately 
for Ralph, there would be no ices, as the open- 
ing would not take place in the summer, as 
originally intended ; but no doubt there would 
be no lack of the blue eyes, smiles, and parasols, 
which Frank had talked about; and as for 
champagne, ladies and gentlemen know how to 
swallow the points of pins and needles every bit 
as well in one season as another. There was 
every prospect of the weather being very fine 
and enjoyable, for the sun and the barometer 
had been in a very good humour lately, and 
April certainly was on its best behaviour. Of 
course Dick and Ralph at school watched the 
weather with the greatest anxiety, and made 
frequent inquiries in letters as to how atmo- 
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spheric affairs were going on at home,|and nothing 
could be more cheering than the accounts they 
received. 

At length the day for the commencement of 
the Easter holidays arrived, and off the boys 
started, accompanied by four very great friends 
whom Sir Raymond had invited to Massmere. 
Frank met them at the lodge, and told them 
that if they liked they could travel up to the 
house in the train. Of course Dick and Ralph 
were delighted at this, as also were the four 
boys with them. They did not start at once, 
because there was a great deal to see and to 
show at the lodge terminus, and, in fact, they 
occupied nearly an hour examining the little 
station, the signal-post, &c. &c. The four boys, 
who had seen nothing at all of the line before, 
were enchanted, and they declared that the 
carriages and engine were fifty times more 
stunning than they had expected. The little 
station looked most snug and handsome : the 
ladies' room was beautifully fitted up, and con- 
tained comfortable sofas, easy chairs, and de- 
lightful mirrors especially designed for sparkling 
blue eyes ; and when once visitors got into it, 
there would be no little fear that they would be 
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unwilling to leave it. The other room, for 
worthy village folk, farmers and men coming on 
business, was excellent in its way, and a very 
broad hint was offered to the great unsoaped in 
the row of basins and long stout towels ranged 
along one end. At the back had been built a 
kitchen and a bed-room, which would be occu- 
pied by a man and his wife, who were to look 
after the station and carriages. 

A capital carriage-shed had been built, and it, 
too, was made snug in its way, for the benefit of 
the horses that would have to wait in it while 
their owners were visiting. Nothing could be 
smarter than the signal-post ; and the flag, upon 
which Florence Luttrel had embroidered the 
family arms, looked exceedingly handsome. It 
was not run up now, but Frank got it out of its 
box, and showed it to Ralph and his friends. 

The carriages were ready drawn up when the 
boys arrived, and Frank had given orders to one 
of the men to go to the wheel and turn on the 
water directly he saw the pendant run up the 
flag-staff, so there would be no delay in the start 
when the passengers were ready. 

At length the boys had seen everything, and 
then preparations were made for going. It took 
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them some time, however, to decide in which 
carriages they would travel, and the matter was 
at last decided by all going in different ones, 
Dick went on the engine, after Frank had 
explained to him the use of the break, and one 
of the school friends occupied the tender, taking 
chaise of the stoker's break. Ralph was in the 
guard's van, Frank on the roof smoking, one boy 
in a first-class carriage, one in a second-class^ 
and one in the long open saloon; being thus 
divided, they would be able to test the train, and 
compare notes on arriving at the house. All 
being in readiness, Frank sang out to the man 
by the signal -post, "Run up the pendant, 
Wiggins!" and instantly the strip of bunting 
shot up the post, and stretched its legs in the air. 
Then all the boys waited for the tightening of 
the strong ropes and the movement of the car- 
riages. They had not to wait long ; in about 
two minutes they heard the chains at the end of 
the ropes rattle, and then they could feel the 
iron hooks shaking inside the rings fixed into 
the chest of the engine ; then there was a quiet 
but determined tug, followed by a steady pull, 
which very soon revealed the fact that the train 
was moving. 
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" Hurrah ! we're off !" shouted Dick. 
" Bravo ! she moves !" cried Ralph. *' Go it, 
mill-wheel ! full speed a-head, Dick ! Bravo, 
little train ! bravo the Massmere Park Railway!" 

Off went the train right merrily, going very 
slowly at first, but gradually gliding into a very 
smart and business-like pace. This pace was 
very soon increased, and then the train cut along 
at rattling speed. The boys were immensely 
delighted, especially the four friends from school, 
who had never been at Massmere before, and 
consequently did not know an inch of the line 
they were upon. The evening was a deliciously 
fine one; so it was very pleasant being in an 
open carriage, running along through a beautiful 
park. 

" Couldn't we stop on the bridge, Frank ?" 
shouted Dick from the engine, evidently wanting 
to have the fun of working the breaks. 

" Yes, if you particularly wish." 

" But how are we to tell the fellow to shut off 
the water at the top ? There's no signal-post just 
at the bridge, is there ? I don't remember one." 

" I had one put up soon after you went," said 
Frank ; " but usually, when a stoppage is to be 
made at the bridge, the pendant at the lodge is 
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dipped three times. What I have had put up is 
a tall post, just a hundred yards this side of the 
bridge. It has a moveable arm, which the front 
guard can reach with that broom-stale affair you 
will find inside the boiler, and the rear guard has a 
stick too, in case the front one should make a bad 
shot and miss. Directly you hit the catch in front 
of the post — and it is very hard to miss it, as it is 
so large — ^the arm shoots up, and continues up 
until fastened down again ; and directly the man 
at the wheel sees it, he shuts off the water, and 
the guards put the breaks on." 

"And how do you give the signal to start 
agam ? 

"We pull a wire which fastens the arm 
down, and then the man at the wheel turns on the 
water, and off she goes. Get the broom-stale, 
and make a shot at the catch, and 111 tell Ralph 
to get ready, in case you should miss. Don't 
cram the break on all at once, but bring the 
train to a standstill gradually." 

Dick got the stick out of the sham boiler, and 
Ralph took another out of his van, and in a few 
minutes the bridge signal-post came in sight. 
The train was going along at a very jolly pace 
indeed, shooting past trees and rails in grand 
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style, and Dick rather repented his wish to stop. 
However, he would make a shot at the catch, 
and if he and Ralph missed, no harm would be 
done. 

Here was the post, close to now ; rap went 
Dicky's stick against the catch, and up flew the 
arm in a second. Then both boys got hold of 
their breaks, and one of their friends in the 
tender began gradually to turn his little wheel. 
It very soon became evident that the man. up by 
the house had seen the signal, for there was a 
very appreciable slackening of speed, and directly 
this was perceived, the two guards put on a little 
more break power, and brought the train to a 
standstill. 

" Well done, guards !" said Frank, " you Ve hit 
the place off splendidly ;" and certainly they 
had, for the little train stopped exactly in the 
centre of the narrow platform. 

Here the boys got down and remained for 
some time, examining the bridge and talking 
their experiences of the train over ; then, when 
they were ready to start, Frank pulled the wire 
which pinned down the arm of the signal-post, and 
returned to the train. The man had directions 
always to wait above two minutes after the lower- 

E 
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ing of the arm, so as to give the signal-worker time 
to get to his seat again, and when the hundred and 
twenty seconds were over he started the water 
again, Dick and Ralph having in the mean time 
unscrewed their breaks. 

Now came the little resolute tug, then the 
jc^gling of the iron hooks, and then the little 
train started, gradually increasing its speed. 

"Don't put your breaks on, guards," said 
Frank, "until you see two posts and rails painted 
white, and then use your skill to bring up the 
train gradually alongside the platform." 

They had a most jolly journey this evening, 
>and Dick was quite sorry when he made out the 
painted posts a few yards ahead. However, he 
was arriving at home for the holidays, so there 
was not much cause for regret. The train 
rattled up to the painted rails, and then of a 
sudden there was a motion which told plainly 
enough that the water had been shut off, and 
that the wheel was simply coiling up the ropes 
without doing any pulling. On went the breaks, 
the guards screwing them down gradually, and 
finally stopping the train as skilfully as at the 
bridge. Then all got out, and rushed into the 
house.. 
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There was plenty for everybody to do to- 
morrow and the next days, as the preparations 
for the opening of the railway had to be com- 
pleted. Frank had got a lot of flags for the 
decoration of the train, and it took some time to 
decide in what manner they would be most 
effectively distributed. Then something had to 
be done to the luncheon-tent, and also to the 
fountain on the lawn to make it play higher. 
Dick's sister Florrie was very busy smartening 
up the ladies' room at the station, which cer- 
tainly would look uncommonly pretty when the 
bouquets were put into the vases ; and Ralph, 
with one of his friends, was practising swarming 
up the signal-post, on the top of which it was 
intended to fasten a large ball of leaves. 

The tent in the field by the bridge was a very 
large one, and Ralph and two friends were very 
busy fixing the ropes and pegs when they had 
perfected themselves in the swarming. Of course 
one train would not carry all the passengers ex- 
pected, so the little carriages would have to 
make three or four trips, going first the 
whole course to leave visitors at the house, 
and then, when all had arrived, calling to bring 
them down to the bridge. No doubt a good 

£ 2 
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many visitors would drive up to the house, as 
the shed would not contain all the carriages, 
and, in fact, Sir Raymond had asked all who 
were not coming long distances to drive up as 
usual ; this would be no hardship, as being near 
they could easily come to the station any day 
they liked, and take an experimental trip. 

There would be a very large gathering on the 
opening day, numbers and numbers from all 
parts of the county having been asked, and 
certainly the scene promised to be a gay one. 
The train, as I have before said, would be highly 
decorated with flags and festoons of all sorts, 
the station would have a very smart appearance, 
and the tent, too, would have a grand flag flying 
from the top of the centre pole, and smaller 
ones from the corners. At the station end, and 
by the bridge, Frank intended that little gardens 
should be laid out, and these in the summer 
would add greatly to the beauty of the line ; 
unluckily he had not thought of them when the 
line was commenced, or by this time the flowers 
might have been in pretty good trim. Notwith- 
standing this, nobody could fail to declare the 
little line one of the prettiest in England, for 
the leaves were beautifully out, giving a grand 
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appearance to the magnificent wood that skirted 
the park, and all the way as you travelled along 
you had an extensive view of most lovely 
country stretching for miles and miles on the 
opposite side to the wood. The line itself was 
most smart in appearance, not a weed being 
visible between the rails ; the sides of the em- 
bankments were very evenly sloped off, and all 
the posts and rails neatly cut and fixed : the 
hedge that ran on one side had had its hair cut, 
and now looked very trim and smart ; and the 
part up by the kitchen garden had been brushed 
up, raked, and tidied. 

The few days intervening between the boys' 
arrival and the Wednesday in Easter week 
quickly passed away, as our friends were busy 
from morning to night. Ralph's friends worked 
uncommonly hard, and the biggest being a very 
strong, active lad, got through . an immense 
amount of hard labour, and made himself most 
useful to Frank. 

Before going to bed on the Tuesday night, 
Frank went to see that everything was in order, 
and happily nothing was found to have been for- 
gotten. The very important item of luncheon 
had been as well looked after as anything, and a 
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most imposing array of good things in the shape 
of cold dishes, jellies, &c., was spread out in 
the housekeeper's department All the flags 
were ready, all the festoons were in their places, 
and some of the largest bouquets were cut and 
arranged. 

"Breakfast at eight punctually to-morrow 
morning for us," said Frank, addressing his 
brothers and the four boys. " Don't be late, be- 
cause we shall want every minute between half- 
past eight and eleven for getting things ready." 

" No fear of us oversleeping ourselves," said 
Dick ; " for my part, whenever I have anything 
jolly to do in a morning, I always awake too 
early, not too late." 

And this, I think, is the case with most of us. 

Before going to bed, the boys studied the 
barometer somewhat closely, and were rejoiced 
to find that it was mounting up tremendously. 

" Hurrah ! we shall have a fine day to-morrow," 
they shouted in chorus, and off they went to 
roost, with their spirits several degrees above 
fever heat. 







CHAPTER V. 



THE OPENING DAY. 




ORNING came, and with it the most 
lovely weather that anybody in the 
world could wish for. 

"We are uncommonly lucky to get such a 
splendid -day," said Frank ; "and we must take 
care not to let anything go wrong out of compli- 
ment to it" 

All our friends were up soon after six, and 
after attending to one or two matters that wanted 
lookii^ after early, they sat down to breakfast 
pimctually at eight, and made the eggs and cold 
ham vanish in double quick time. 

The train was drawn up at the top platform as- 
the flags and decorations were up at the house, 
and it did not take Frank and the boys long to 
fix each ornament in its appointed place. 

Out of the funnel of the engine rose a little 
pole, to which was fastened a handsome little. 
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riages began to arrive and discharge the living 
contents into the ladies' room in the station ; 
here were Sir Raymond and Lady Sophia, and 
here they would remain until the first train was 
filled. They had not long to wait, not more 
than half an hour, for by a quarter to one a train- 
ful had arrived, and then a bell was heard to 
ring, summoning those who were scattered about 
to the station. 

"There's the bell," said Sir Raymond, "now 
then let us come on to the platform, or we shall 
be late for the train." So they all followed the 
Squire to the place where the train had been 
drawn up. 

We can all imagfine how much everybody 
admired the carriages and engine, and how 
especially delighted were a number of juvenile 
passengers at the prospect of the coming journey : 
everybody was prepared to see the smart car- 
riages, as they had been inspecting and admir- 
ing them since they drove up to the lodge, but 
they certainly did not expect to see a station- 
master and the usual staff of railway porters. 

But these additional necessaries were in store 
for them ; for there stood Frank in the r^ular 
dress of a station-master, dark green coat, silver 
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flag, and all along one side of it from stem to 
stern ran a large festoon, the brass railing, which 
you laid hold of on mounting, being likewise 
ornamented with a twining wreath. Round each 
window at the top of the carriage doors 
ran a similar wreath, and on the roof, fixed into 
the place for the lamp, a little flag was hoisted, 
which would float in the air when the train was 
in motion. 

The train made a trip about half-past nine 
o'clock to take plates, dishes, and baskets for the 
luncheon tent by the bridge, and then it con- 
tinued its journey to the lodge, to convey 
Florence Luttrel with her floral decorations for 
the little station. When the flowers had been 
put into their vases and the festoons hung up, 
the train returned to the top end to fetch down 
Sir Raymond and Lady Sophia Luttrel, who 
would receive the first batch of guests at the 
lodge end, and accompany them in the first train 
up to the house. Some of the servants came 
down with them on this trip, but only as far as 
the bridge, as they were coming to lay out the 
luncheon in the tent. 

Twelve o'clock was the hour for which the 
company was invited, and very soon after, car- 
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riages began to arrive and discharge the living 
contents into the ladies' room in the station ; 
here were Sir Raymond and Lady Sophia, and 
here they would remain until the first train was 
filled. They had not long to wait, not more 
than half an hour, for by a quarter to one a train- 
ful had arrived, and then a bell was heard to 
ring, summoning those who were scattered about 
to the station. 

" There's the bell," said Sir Raymond, " now 
then let us come on to the platform, or we shall 
be late for the train." So they all followed the 
Squire to the place where the train had been 
drawn up. 

We can all imagine how much everybody 
admired the carriages and engine, and how 
especially delighted were a number of juvenile 
passengers at the prospect of the coming journey : 
everybody was prepared to see the smart car- 
riages, as they had been inspecting and admir- 
ing them since they drove up to the lodge, but 
they certainly did not expect to see a station- 
master and the usual staff of railway porters. 

But these additional necessaries were in store 
for them ; for there stood Frank in the r^ular 
dress of a station-master, dark green coat, silver 
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buttons, stripe down his trousers, and everything 
complete, even to printed affairs like way-bills, 
or something of the kind, in his hand. 

"That way to the booking-office, if you 
please," he said, pointing to a species of sentry- 
box which had been put up at one end of the 
station ; and off to this box the passengers went, 
each one receiving a ticket inscribed as follows: — 



HASSHEBE PABK BAILWAT. 



FRIZZLEHURST LODGE 

TO 

MASSMERE HALL. 



FIBST CLASS. 



This ticket is issued sttfy'ect to no regulations^ and 
need not be delivered up when demanded. 



In this box was one of Ralph's friends, and he 
delivered the tickets as fast as they were asked 
for, no money, of course, being demanded ; there 
was a notice, however, stuck up, stating that any 
passenger who liked to pay for his ticket, might 
give what he chose to the booking-clerk for the 
benefit of the Severnbridge Infirmary. 

On receiving a ticket, each passenger walked 
to the platform, and here he found two railway 
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porters, in the persons of one of Ralph's friends 
and a son of the Rector, both boys dressed 
exactly after the fashion of porters in general. 
These porters, with the station-master, were 
most attentive to the passengers, opened the 
doors for them, showed them into the carriages^ 
and answered every question respecting the sup- 
posed luggage and the places for changing. 
The guard, too, was most civil, he being our 
friend Ralph, dressed in the proper fashion, with 
whistle, flag and watch. On the engine was 
Dick, the very image of an engine-driver in his 
get up, even to his face, which had been deco- 
rated with whiskers, and made to look smudgy 
and grimy. By him stood a school friend in a 
kind of smock, after the fashion of stokers, with 
his hand upon the wheel ; and he, too, had put 
his face imder a course of apparent unsoapiness, 
and had given his hands a coating of dirt These 
boys looked their characters to the life, and 
everybody was immensely amused at them. 

It took a long time to get the first batch of 
passengers into the train, the juveniles being 
particularly hard to satisfy with seats, the ma- 
jority wanting to be in all the carriages at the 
same moment. The ladies, as a rule, occupied 
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the first-class carriages, but two or three got into 
the long third-class saloon, which of course was 
beautifully clean and smart One little girl hid 
herself in the guard's van, and Ralph would have 
turned her out when he discovered her, had she 
not begged so hard to stay. The smoking- 
carriage and the roof of the guard's van were 
crammed, and all the arm-chairs in the open 
first-class carriages had very gaily dressed occu- 
pants in them. So many came to go by 
the first train that various laws and regulations 
of the Company had to be broken, and very 
soon the guard's van was full, and the roofs of 
the closed carriages covered with passengers. 
Nobody got on to the engine, as the station- 
master would not allow the working of the 
principal breaks to be interfered with, and he 
had to turn one or two out of the guard's van to 
give Ralph a little more room. 

By half-past one o'clock the train was full from 
end to end ; and what with the lovely faces, smart 
dresses, and decorations of the carriages, the 
scene was about as charming a one as you could 
wish to see. There were crowds of people at 
this end of the park, a dozen or two on horse- 
back and ponyback, twice as many in carriages, 
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dogcarts, and traps of all sorts, scores on foot, 
and a dozen or two in arms — ^not Volunteers, but 
babies. Passers-by must have been astonished 
at what they saw, and nobody could have been 
more bewildered than several old bodies on the 
estate, who had been bom long before railways 
were even dreamt of ; they stood by and stared, 
amazed beyond measure at seeing the Squire'* 
sons got up just like the station-master and men 
at Sevembridge station. 

All, of course, was bustle and confusion, talking 
and laughing being heard on all sides. Frank 
had had various notices stuck up over the doors of 
some of the carriages, one being " SMOKING Car- 
RIAGE FOR Ladies," and these greatly amused 
the company ; another was, " FOR INEBRIATES 
ONLY ;" and a third, " THROUGH CARRIAGE TO 

Bedlam." 

It took a very long time to settle everybody in 
the carriage^, for visitors came pouring in, and 
numbers were anxious to go in the first train, to 
be beside such and such a friend ; a great number 
certainly did squeeze themselves in, here, there, 
and everywhere, some, as I have before said, 
being on the roof, but it was utterly impossible 
to accommodate every visitor present. 
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Gentlemen were galloping up and down, talking 
first to one friend and then another ; ponies were 
rearing ; everybody squeezing or walking on to 
everybody else, and great though the fun was, 
5till the noise and confusion were bewildering. 

" Guard, guard !" roared Sir Raymond out of 
his carriage, for he was tired of waiting, "come, 
start at once, or we shall never get up to the 
house. Come, station-master, send this train off 
directly, please, for I doubt if the ropes will hold,- 
and the water have power enough to pull, if you 
take in any more passengers." 

Frank was resolved now that not a single 
creature more should get into this train. 

"Ticket Inspector, go through the carriages, 
examine the tickets, and tell everybody to sit still, 
as the train will start in two minutes." Then one 
of a neighbouring Squire's sons, dressed exactly 
like a man who looks at tickets, with " Ticket 
Inspector" on his cap, went the round of the car- 
riages, and did as Frank had bidden him ; when 
he had finished, Frank waved his hand to the 
man by the signal post, and instantly the large 
flag was run up, to give the man at the wheel 
notice to get ready. 

" Stand back, if you please, stand back ! the 
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train is about to leave : no^ not a single passenger 
more will be taken this trip. No room for a cat's 
whisker evea Guard, are you ready ?" 
Yes, sir," shouted Ralph. 
All right, then ;" whereupon Ralph blew his 
whistle, and instantly the narrow pendant was 
run up under the flag, and everybody waited for 
the tug. 

A number of the servants and villagers were 
up by the wheel at the top of the line, and half 
a dozen boys, friends of Ralph. The mill-stream 
was very full, and there would be an immense 
volume of water, so that it was expected the 
train would come up at a very smart pace. It 
was Frank's wish that all possible speed should 
be put on to-day, just to show visitors how fast 
it was possible for the little train to go, and 
after to-day the trains would run more slowly, 
though still, of course, at a very respectable rate. 

Everybody at the wheel was very tired of 
waiting to-day, as the train was nearly an hour 
late owing to the delay in getting the excited 
passengers, big and little, into the carriages ; the 
man who was to let the water on, had long since 
taken his hand off the little flood-gate, and the 
footman, who had been told off to watch the 
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signal go up, was walking about despairing of 
ever being able to rest his eyes. 

At last somebody cried out, " There it is, 
John, there it is ; it's just gone up." And then 
the man stood by the wheel, and John kept 
close watch on the post to look out for the 
pendant. 

A minute or two after Ralph, the guard, whistled ; 
and in a second or two more, John saw the pen- 
dant run up. 

" There she is !" he shouted ; " now, Jackson, 
turn the tap on." So the man partially opened 
the dam, and instantly there was a tremendous 
rush of water ; then round went the wheel very 
gradually,'for full water-power had not been turned 
on, then the chains began to coil themselves, and 
then came the tug. 

Everybody at the station was waiting for the 
tug, everybody anxious for thestarting of the train, 
as the passengers were not only dying to go, but 
curious to see how the wheel and ropes would 
act. After hearing the guard's whistle they had 
a very short time to wait, for, as we know, the 
man in charge of the wheel lost no time in 
setting his engine going. 

" Now we're off, now we're off!" exclaimed a 
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dozen little boys and girls as they heard the 
liooks rattle and felt the tug. 

The train had started, there could be no 
mistake about that, and was gradually moving 
out of the station. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !" shouted dozens 
of people on the platform, and " hurrah !" shouted 
lots more in the train, the shouts being presently 
drowned by the band of the Severnshire Militia, 
which struck up the jolly old lively and appro- 
priate air of Off She Goes ! 

Off she went right merrily, some musical 
gentlemen on the roof of the through carriage 
for Bedlam joiningin with the music, some bellow- 
ing the words, others contenting themselves with 
^' Rumti-tumti tiddle de tum," the noise being 
really tremendous. 

Gradually the man at the wheel turned on more 
water-power, and then the carriages gathered up 
their skirts and prepared to run; very soon 
the train glided into a capital pace, and then off 
she went full speed. How she tore along to be 
sure ! and how surprised was everybody at the 
way in which trees, posts, and rails flew by ! 
Nobody was more astonished than old Sir Ray- 
jnond ; for though he had been in one of the 

F 
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trial trips, he had not travelled at much more 
than half such speed as this. Children i^ere 
nearly frantic with delight, especially those 
who had been thought big enough to ride in the 
open carriages, and those privileged to mount 
the roof. 

At fewest, a dozen gentlemen and two or three 
ladies on horseback galloped by the side of the 
train whilst it ran through the open park, and as 
soon as the sound of the band died out, one 
gentleman on the roof of the Bedlam carriage 
took out his cornet, another a big fiddle, another 
a violin, and a fourth a drum, and then together 
struck up the Overland Mail Galop, puffing and 
scraping and thumping with all their might 
There was more noise than music perhaps, but 
still the fun was good, and everybody was 
satisfied. 

Of course there were lots of heads out of 
windows to see the country, and the particular 
part of the park that the line went through ; 
those on roofs and in open carriages were the 
luckiest, of course, still the others were very 
snug, and enjoyed the run immensely. 

The carriages shot by the platform near the 
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bridge in splendid style, there being several 
standing on it to see and cheer the train, some 
hurrahing, some waving handkerchiefs ; one of 
Ralph's cousins, dressed in porter's uniform^ 
stood by the points at the shunting place, and 
waved a white flag to show that all was 
right. There was a capital view of the 
huge luncheon tent from the bridge ; and 
very smart it looked, with its flags flyings 
and just as the train passed a man stuck 
up a painted board dver the entrance, thus 
inscribed : — 



SUCCESS 

TO THE 

MASSMERE PARK RAILWAY. 



The bridge was about half way between the 
lodge and the house, and soon after the former 
was crossed, passengers began to look out for 
the terminus. Of course Dick and Ralph were 
very sharply on the look-out, because their 
breaks would have to be worked directly the 
painted rails and posts appeared, and the man 

F 2 
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at the wheel, too, kept the footman on the 
watch that he might cry out directly the train 
rose to the top of the little incline at one end of 
the kitchen-garden. 

No train in the world ran more smoothly than 
this through Massmere Park, and there could be 
no doubt as to the excellence of the way in 
which the line had been made. There was no 
shaking or jogging at all, no bumping of any 
description ; and a Government Inspector, a 
Royal Engineer, who happened to be in the 
train, told Sir Raymond that he ought to be 
proud of such a grand little line. 

Dick and Ralph were certainly as proud as 
any boys could be of the railway, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed their responsible positions as 
engine-driver and guard ; they kept a sharp 
look-out for the painted railing, and directly 
it came in sight Dick gave a tremendous 
whistle, which Ralph heard, and answered with 
pne equally loud. 

" What's that for ? what's that ?" asked several 
passengers, and more heads were put out of 
the windows. Somebody explained, and then 
the heads were drawn in, and all the passengers 
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began to wonder how the train would be stopped, 
and what sort of a place the terminus would be 
like. 

Meanwhile, the man at the wheel had his hand 
upon the floodgate handle, the footman was keenly 
on the look-out, and the guard and stoker were 
both ready with their breaks. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRAIN. 

|ERE she comes," shouted the footman, 
and instantly the man shut down one- 
half of the little floodgate and consider- 
ably lessened the volume of water down the race. 
Everybody in the train knew when the man 
did this, for though there was no jerk or sudden 
cessation of locomotion, there was a feeling 
which made it evident that the tugging was not 
so great as it had been, and that the train was 
running more by itself Now Dick, Ralph, and 
the stoker began to work their breaks, and now 
the man at the wheel shut off the water com- 
pletely. The train glided on very smoothly 
past the shrubbery on one* side of the hall, and 
then quietly ran along the level bit of ground on 
the other side of the incline by the kitchen- 
garden ; it would not be long now before the plat- 
form would come in sight, and then would be 
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the time to cram down the breaks hard and fast 
Dick, Ralph, and the stoker were all on the alert, 
and right well they worked together, judging 
the distance with wonderful accuracy. Directly 
the incline was breasted the four musical 
gentlemen on the Bedlam carriage struck up 
See the Conquering Hero ComeSy and heaps of 
heads were stuck out of windows, as everybody 
was sure the terminus must be very close at 
hand. 

" Whr-whr-whr-r-r-r-r-r !" whistled Dick, and 
" whr-whr-whr-r-r-r-r-r !" whistled Ralph, as the 
platform came in sight and the time for screwing 
the breaks chock home arrived. Ladies and 
gentlemen in the open carriages stood up and 
waved hats and handkerchiefs in reply to the 
wavings of about two dozen visitors who had 
come to the Massmere lodge, and were at the 
top station to see the train come in. Puff, 
thump, scrape, puff, scrape, thump went the 
musical Bedlamites, and " hurrah !" shouted 
everybody on all sides ; quietly ran the carriages 
by the platform, and then, just in the middle, 
the train came to an anchor, and everybody 
got ready to get out. 

" Massmere — Massmere — Massmere," shouted 
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three young gentlemen dressed as porters, and 
then they opened the carriages and let out the 
great crowd of passengers. 

Now the talking and buzzing struck up again^ 
and now everybody asked everybody else how^ 
he or she had liked the trip. 

" Stand on one side, please," said Ralph ; "the 
train has to go back at once to the lodge. Any 
passengers for the down train.?" About five^ 
and-twenty got in, and when the doors had 
been shut, the tickets nominally inspected, 
and the whistle blown, the breaks were wholly 
unscrewed and the porters and two or three 
men gave a long shove, a strong shove, and 
a shove all together, and then the train slipped 
down the incline and started on its journey 
to the lodge. It gathered good speed as 
it rattled along, going so fast indeed that 
Dick thought it advisable to whistle to tell 
Ralph to stand by his break. There was na 
occasion, however, to do any screwing down^ 
except just this side of the bridge, as it was 
necessary that the train should go rather slowly 
by the platform, in order that two or three 
baskets and half a dozen chairs for use in the 
tent might be given to servants waiting for them^ 
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It was not necessary to stop the train, as the 
baskets could easily be handed out as it rolled 
quietly past, and the chairs pitched on to the 
grass. 

" Run behind for a few yards, will you ?" said 
Ralph to a couple of the servants, " and give us 
a good shove up to the edge of that steep bit" 

So the men shoved, and Dick and the stoker 
hopped out and shoved too, and then they 
hopped in as nimbly as a guard on the Great 
Western. Off then went the train again, gather- 
ing speed down the incline and running sharply^ 
over the levels. 

What an immense crowd there was at the 
lodge, notwithstanding the numbers that had 
been taken up on the first trip ! The band was. 
playing lively tunes, and talking, laughing, and 
joking were going on merrily and vigorously^ 
The scene was amazingly gay, for there were 
crowds of smart people at the station, and then 
the flags and decorations added more and more 
animation. Ralph felt quite proud of conducting 
the train into this mass of admiring friends, of all 
of whom he had a splendid view as the train ran 
down the last incline. 

The scene was animated, too, up at the toj> 
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-end, for there all the ladies and gentlemen were 
congr^ated before dispersing over the grounds, 
until it was time to take the down train for 
luncheon. They watched the train for some 
distance and then turned towards the house. 
Not one was there amongst them who could 
express anything but the very greatest delight 
at the trip just over ; and as for the small fry, 
they were clamorous for the train to come back 
and give them another ride. Ladies and gentle- 
men all had enjoyed themselves, for the whole 
thing had been so capitally arranged and carried 
out. There was a deal of novelty about it, too ; 
and the best of it was that one-half the fun was 
yet to come — namely, the trip to the bridge and 
the luncheon in the tent. Chattering all the 
way, the passengers by the first train left the 
Massmere platform and distributed themselves 
over the lawn and gardens, some getting into 
the boats on the mere for a row. 

Meanwhile, the train was hurrying down 
towards the lodge, and as it was going back- 
wards, Ralph was in the front part, and an excel- 
lent view he had of the crowds at the station. 
There was every probability of the second train 
being as well filled as the first, but this one must 
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be despatched with greater expedition than the 
other, as the time for luncheon was gradually- 
drawing near. 

Whr-whr-wh-r-r-r-r-r ! went Ralph's whistle, 
and whr-whr-r-r-r-r-r-r ! went Dick's as the 
train ran upon the beginning of the level reach, 
at the end of which the station was built ; and 
then the breaks were set in motion. 

" Stand back, please," shouted Frank, amidst 
the uproar of the talking and the lively strains 
of the militia band, and then everybody moved 
back a foot or two, and others got off the line 
and gave the train a clear run into the station. 
On it glided smoothly and slowly, and at the 
platform it stopped. 

" Take your seats, please, as quickly as possi- 
ble," said Frank ; " we want to despatch the up 
train immediately." And then the ladies and 
gentlemen, some with tickets and some without, 
crowded into the carriages and very soon filled 
the train. 

" We must find room for fifteen more some- 
where," said Frank, "for this is the last train 
that will run before lunch, and there'll not be 
room in the waggonette to drive them all up. 
Guard, tell those four boys in the Inebriates* 
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carriage to get on to the roof, and let the four 
Miss O'MulHgatawnigans take their seats." 

So Ralph routed the boys out, and he also 
asked six gentlemen to get into the van, whereby 
six young ladies who came late were accommo- 
dated with places. 

In a very short time the train was packed, as 
also the waggonette, the mail-phaeton, and a 
dog-cart, and then it was time to be off. 

" Put up the flag," shouted Frank, waving his 
hand to the signalman while the ticket-collector 
went the round of the carriages announcing that 
the train was about to start. 

"Bring up that truck there for the Militia band," 
cried Ralph to the porters who were waiting for 
orders to attach the truck to the train. Up it 
came in a minute, and was soon coupled on to 
the guard's van. 

" Now get in, my men, as soon as you can ; 
tumble up, Mr. Bandmaster, with your wand. 
Now, porters, booking-clerk, and all the rest of 
you, find room in the truck somewhere or other. 
That's right. Now are you ready .^ Make room for 
Thumpkins and his big drum. Now, Puffer, 
youVe dropped your comet ; here it is. Now are 
you all right ? Yes ; and are you ready, guard ?" 
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" Yes, sir ;" and then Ralph blew his whistle, 
and then up went the pendant, it being dipped 
three times as a signal to the man at the wheel 
that the train was to stop on the bridge. 

Now came the rattling of the hooks, and now 
Frank jumped on to a step; now the mail- 
phaeton and other horse-drawn carriages started 
off; now came the determined tug ; now the band 
struckup a lively march, and then off wentthetrain. 

Smartly they sped along after going a short 
distance, Dick and Ralph keeping a good look- 
out for the bridge signal post In due time it 
came in sight, and then Dick gave a shrill whistle, 
at the same time receiving from the stoker the 
broom-stale wherewith to hit the catch. Ralph 
got hold of his stick, and was all ready to smite 
in case Dick missed. On went the train, up 
came the post, crash went Dick's stick ; lo ! he 
had just missed ; then crash went Ralph's stick, 
and up shot the arm in a second ; then, in a few 
more seconds, everybody perceived that the rush 
of the train had been checked, and that the breaks 
were being put on, and then, in about two minutes' 
time, the platform was reached. 

" Turn out as quickly as you can, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you please," said Frank and Ralph 
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going from carriage to carriage, "as this train has 
to fetch down all the other passengers from the 
top." And they did turn out in double-quick 
time, from outside and inside. 

"Uncouple that truck and shunt it," shouted 
Frank, the work being done in the twinkling of 
a starry bed-post, so quick and active were the 
porters. " Pin down the signal-arm, BufEns," he 
added, "and now stand back everybody, please, 
as the train will be off directly." The arm was 
pinned down, and exactly at the end of the pre- 
scribed two minutes the train was off again. The 
visitors then strolled into the tent field} and 
awaited the arrival of the horse-drawn carriages, 
which dashed up before very long. . 

Frank got everybody into the down-train as 
quickly as he could, and then rattled them off to 
the bridge ; on their arrival everybody made for 
the luncheon-tent, and right glad were the 
visitors to get alongside the tables, for the ma- 
jority were very peckish. 

The luncheon was laid out in an immense tent, 
upon two long tables, which hardly accommodated 
everybody present ; so that the ladies, however, 
got chairs and elbow-room, it did not matter 
about the gentlemen — ^at least, this was the ladies* 
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idea, we may presume, though possibly that of 
the gentlemen differed a little. Nobody in the 
end came off badly , for several chairlesS" visitors 
seized upon plates, and what eatables and drink- 
ables they liked, and squatted down upon the 
. grass, some inside, some outside the tent 

When the edge of all the appetites had been 
worn somewhat blunt. Colonel Davenant, of 
Newisham Castle, one of Sir Raymond's neigh- 
bours, got upon his legs, and in a short sensible 
speech, gave "Success to the Massmere Park 
Railway," a toast received with tremendous ap- 
plause. To this toast Frank replied, giving a 
brief history of the line ; stating how it came to 
be contemplated, how long it had been in making, 
with other interesting particulars respecting it. 
Frank was much cheered, for he spoke well and 
fluently, and, moreover, was a general favourite. 
After him, Lord Ombersley stood up, and pro- 
posed the healths of jolly old Sir Raymond and 
Lady Sophia Luttrel, the cheering being now 
terrific, for Ralph's father and mother were univer- 
sally beloved, and after a pause, the old Squire re- 
turned thanks. Then the Rector proposed the 
''Visitors;" a smart young M.P. responding. After 
him, the " Ladies" were toasted, and when their 
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healths had been drunk with becoming enthu- 
siasm, there were loud cries for Ralph ; so our 
young friend the guard had to stand up. He 
did not say much, but what he said was sharp, 
because it was to the point ; and no doubt his 
speech would have been called a neat one, for it 
was not spoiled by holes and darns, in the shape 
of pauses and hesitations. 

When all the fun in this tent was over, some 
of the visitors adjourned to another tent, in 
which the farmers and some of the tenants on 
the estate were feeding together, and a great 
deal of amusement was caused by the speeches 
some of them made. The old Squire got a tre- 
mendous ovation, and Frank too ; and when an 
old farmer, in a most amusing speech, proposed 
'* Lady Sophia, and the ladies," the cheering was 
enough to bring down the tent pole, and root up 
all the pegs. 

Of course, the poor folk in the village were 
not forgotten. They had a very substantial 
dinner in the school-room, and the school- 
children had a tea-drinking banquet and bun 
entertainment in the coach-house, which had 
been cleaned and smartened up for the occa- 
sion. 
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Sir Raymond s visitors amused themselves 
in various ways during the afternoon ; but no 
amusement was more popular than the train. 
Several trips were made, up and down, various 
boys acting as guards, porters, and inspectors, 
with either Ralph, Dick, or Frank on the engine 
or in the van, to prevent accidents and mishaps 
with the breaks, &c. 

At half-past five the company began to leave, 
the train making two journeys to take them down 
to Frizzlehurst Lodge, those at least whose 
houses lay in that direction. The day had been 
a most jolly one ; there had not been a single acci- 
dent to spoil in any way the general fun and amuse- 
ment. Everything had gone off right well, and 
everybody had been most enjoyably entertained. 

It had been rather hard work, however, for 
Frank and his brothers, and for the boys and 
men who had assisted in the working of the 
trains ; at the same time, tiredness is no very 
great hardship. Those who had to work liked 
their work, and they went to bed with the satis- 
factory knowledge that they had done all they 
had to do uncommonly well. 

There was only one more thing to be done to 
make the railway complete in every particular 

G 
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and that was to fix up the board which told the 
hours when trains would start for the hall. This 
board was to be fixed up at the lodge terminus, 
And would be plainly visible to every one passing 
along the road. It was not to be a common white 
afiair, with plain black letters, but as smart as 
the man Frank employed could make it. 
The inscription was to be as follows : — 



M^woim Parit 3&a{KDag. 



Trains for the accommodation of viators 
to the hall, for the tenants of Sir Raymond 
Luttrel, BarL, and for all other persons 
transacting business upon the estate, will run 
daily at the following hours: — 

Morning 8.30 

Noon 12.0 

Afternoon 3*30 

Evening 6.15 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays 

only 9^ 

Trains fix)m the hall to the lodge will leave 
one hour before the above^stated times. 
Strangers, on presenting their cards at the 
lodge, will be permitted to travel by the 3.30 
train from May i to Oct* i. 
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Of course this board attracted a great number 
of readers so soon as it was stuck up, for it was 
in a somewhat conspicuous place, and had a very 
smart appearance. For some time too, a little 
crowd usually witnessed the departure of the 
12.0 and 3.30 trains; and if Frank happened to 
be going by either of them, he would offer any 
respectable-looking people he might see a lift, or 
a trip for pleasure. In time the Massmere 
Park Railway became one of the sights of the 
neighbourhood, and tourists and others passing 
through Sevembridge would often hire a trap and 
drive up to the lodge station. Many strangers, 
too, left their cards at the lodge, and availed 
themselves of Sir Raymond's permission to travel 
by the 3.30, and return by the 5.15, during the 
summer months. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ACCIDENT AT ABURY. 




T took some time for the excitement 
caused by the opening of the Park 
Railway to die away, and even when 
the boys came back for the Midsummer holi- 
days, many of their neighbours felt as much 
pleasure as ever in taking occasional trips. No 
doubt Dick and Ralph would have done a good 
deal of engine-driving and guarding had not 
something happened early in the holidays to 
draw off their attention from the little railway : 
for a fortnight or three weeks they stuck very 
closely to the line, but after that a new interest 
sprang up, and for a while the old friend was 
deserted for the new. This new friend was a 
magnificent race-horse, and I must relate how 
it came to pass that the boys were introduced to 
the animal. 
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There had lately arrived in that part of the 
county in which Massmere was situated, a 
certain Mr. Charlston Curre ; who he was nobody 
knew, but it was generally believed that he 
hailed from America. He had bought a very 
handsome place about ten miles off, called 
Abury Park, and had recently taken up his 
abode there. Upon him Sir Raymond Luttrel 
had resolved to call, and he had asked Dick 
and Ralph to come with him. 

Round came the drag one afternoon, up got 
the Squire and his boys, and then off went the 
four bays at a spanking pace. It did not take 
them long to transport our friends from Mass- 
mere to Abury, for they were very fast goers, 
the road a good one likewise, and the Squire a 
capital whip. 

Arrived at the house. Sir Raymond and the 
boys descended from their elevated perch and 
walked into the entrance-hall. 

" What name shall I say, sir r asked the 
butler, his question causing the boys to stare 
somewhat, for it was a general idea throughout 
the county that everybody knew Sir Raymond 
Luttrel, if not personally, at all events by sight. 

In due time the Squire fished up his card- 
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case from one of his pockets, bringing up in his 
hand with it some wads, hay-seeds, and string ; 
and picking out a card, desired the butler to 
take it in to Mr. Curre. 

" Did Sir Raymond Luttrel say that he was 
in any hurry ?" asked Mr. Curre. 

« No, sir." 

" Then no doubt he wont mind waiting till I 
have finished my letter. Take my cigar-case to 
him, and desire him to make himself happy 
and comfortable." 

Sir Raymond was much amused at being 
offered a cigar in this way, and felt disposed to 
think that the new-comer was certainly an 
American. He was not kept waiting long, for 
soon a huge, black, curly-coated Newfoundland 
burst into the room, followed very closely by 
Mr. Curre himself. 

" How d'ye do, sir ? how d'ye do, boys ? 
very glad to see you. Pray be seated, and 
help yourself to a cigar. Sir Raymond, if you 
please. Will one of you young gentlemen ring 
the bell ? Thank you. Now what shall it be; 
claret-cup, lemonade and sherry, or ^" 

"Thank you, Mr. Curre, very much; but 
really I don't think we want anything." 
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" Oh ! nonsense ; boys always want every- 
thing. Here, Higgins, just bring in some claret- 
cup at once. Well, Sir Raymond, it is vay 
good of you to call upon me, and I am exceed* 
ingly glad to make your acquaintance. Fine 
boys, both of them; stout, hungry-looking 
fellows, capable of eating hashed cab-horse» 
I'll be bound. Ah ! here's the claret-cup ; I had 
some made not ten minutes before I heard your 
wheelbarrow coming up the park. Let me 
help you. Sir Raymond ; boys, you help your- 
selves, and pocket all that you can't drink." 

Mr. Curre's quick, off-hand way of taUdng 
amused Dick and Ralph immensely, and some 
of his sayings rather tickled them ; they took 
a fancy to him at once, and felt sure that they 
should have some fun with him. After he had 
talked to Sir Raymond about various matters 
connected with his new property, he turned to 
the boys, and said : 

" Fond of fishing, I'll be bound ; like feedii^ 
pike on raw hooks, with a little something on 
the end to help digestion. Well, suppose you 
go down to the pit with my gardener, and see 
what you can do. Shovells, come here and 
leave off tormenting those weeds just for five 
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minutes. I want you to take these young 
gentlemen down to the pike-pit, and put them 
into the new punt ; give them the spoon-bait, 
and let them have whatever they want. Now, 
young gentlemen, if you will follow Shovells, I 
think hell be able to show you some sport." 

The boys followed the old gardener, and Mr. 
Curre asked the Squire to come and look at his 
new racing stables. 

" The boys will be all right, Sir Raymond ; 
and if they catch a whale, I'll eat him, scales 
and all. Meanwhile, 111 show you my racing 
stables, and ask your opinion of them." 

These stables were very fine ones indeed, and 
some of the horses were splendid creatures, 
especially one called Pocahontas, an immense 
black animal, possessed of great muscle and 
bone. Nothing could exceed the neatness and 
smartness of the stalls, the arrangement of the 
buildings, the excellence of the fittings, and the 
general cleanliness. Sir Raymond greatly ad- 
mired everything he saw, and told Mr. Curre 
that he hoped his horses would do well at the 
coming Orchester Races. 

"Well, Sir Raymond, I hope to win the 
Orchester Cup with Pocahontas ; and I shall see 
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if Fiddlestick or Corkscrew cannot pull off 
something else. You shall see Pocahontas run. 
Jim, bring out Poky, and give him a spin." 

Thereupon a small stable-boy brought out the 
black f horse, jumped on to his back, and sent 
him flying along the tan gallop. Sir Raymond 
was astonished at the pace the animal went, 
more especially when Jim bent down occa- 
sionally and whispered something in the horse's 
ear : these whispers acted like spurs, and seemed 
to make the animal let himself out more than 
ever, and go like the wind. 

" Why, that horse ought to win the Derby," 
said the Squire. 

" Well, I don't think I shall enter him for the 
Derby, Sir Raymond ; but I am expecting 
another horse which I hope will do me a good 
turn at Epsom." 

Mr. Curre had not a very large stud at pre- 
sent, but every horse he had seemed a thorough 
good one, and a racer all over. Sir Raymond in 
particular admired two — Fiddlestick and Cork- 
screw, the two Mr. Curre said he meant to run 
at Orchester Races ; and he remained for some 
time watching these splendid creatures exercis- 
ing. The old Squire not only admired the 
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horses, but as I have before said, the stables too,, 
and all the buildings connected with them. The 
trainer's house and the cottages for the grooms, 
stable-boys, and other horsey men, were all 
new, capitally built and most conveniently 
arranged, and with the stables, covered a very 
large area of ground. There was also a riding 
school, Mr. Curre himself being very fond of 
Ijorse exercise, and a long " tan gallop ;" a 
couple of fields were set apart for training re- 
quirements, hurdles being put up at intervals for 
the education of some steeplechasers. 

" I believe Orchester Races are very good 
ones, are they not T asked Mr. Curre. 

" Very good ones indeed ; and we have even 
had Derby horses running for the Cup. The 
third for this year's Derby, Starlock, is entered, 
I believe, and general opinion points to him as 
the winner." 

" I hope it points wrong. Sir Raymond, for I 
am anxious to see my horse Pocahontas do the 
trick for the Cup." 

" I hope he will, Mr. Curre. A great many 
very good horses usually run for the Orchester 
Stakes, and one year old Fisherman won the 
Queen's Guineas. The meeting is invariably a 
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good one, the field numerous, and the company 
large. I myself always have a goodly lot at 
Massmere, Lord Ombersley always brings a 
dragful, and Colonel Davenant of Newisham 
frequently fills three carriages." 

" Well, I hope it will be as good a meeting as 
usual this year, Sir Raymond. I have looked 
forward to it with great pleasure ever since I 
bought this place, and I shall be very much 
disappointed if my horses do not distinguish 
themselves." 

Sir Raymond had very little doubt on the 
matter, for he had seldom seen such beautiful 
animals, and he resolved to pay Mr. Curre 
another visit, that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of being a little bit more behind the scenes. 

After leaving the racing stables, Mr. Curre 
showed Sir Raymond his hunters, and the two 
had a long talk over the hunting condition of 
this part of the county. They soon got back to 
the racing, however, and Mr. Curre told his new 
friend one or two secrets respecting his horses, 
and how he thought it was likely they would 
run, judging by private trials, and by what he 
had heard of the running of other horses. All 
this gave Sir Raymond an extra interest in the 
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Orchester Meeting, and he felt sure that he 
would enjoy it more than ever. 

He and Mr. Curre remained together for quite 
an hour in the r^ion of the stables, and then 
they adjourned to the gardens, where they sat 
upon a bench and discussed the capabilities of 
various horses they knew. 

They were about to walk over to one of the 
fields in which a couple of steeplechasers were 
being exercised, when Dick Luttrel made his 
appearance, tearing along as hard as ever he 
could go. 

" My boy, whatever is the matter T asked the 
Squire ; " where's Ralph ? what are you running 
in this way for T 

Dick was breathless ; he could not manage to 
say a word ; he put his hand upon his side and 
puffed like an engine. At last he managed to 
jerk out a few words, and to point with his finger 
in the direction of the fishing ponds. 

" Quick — quick — pit — Ralph — ^pit — quick !" 

Mr. Curre looked at him, and for a moment 
failed to understand what the boy meant ; then 
a thought struck him, and he asked, " Do you 
mean that your brother is in the pit ?" 

Ralph nodded his head. 
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Off then in a second ran Mr. Curre, as hard 
as ever he could go, tearing off coat and waist- 
coat as he went along, but not throwing the 
former away, as he knew it would be useful to 
wrap poor Ralph in. 

He was followed by the Squire, but the old 
gentleman was not very nimble, and he was very 
soon distanced ; still he went on and on, surely 
if slowly. 

When Mr. Curre got down to the pit, there 
was nothing to be seen in it, except great muddi- 
ness and disturbance of the water in one spot 
near the bank ; suddenly, however, he saw a head 
appear above the surface about twenty yards off, 
and in then he plunged at once, in one minute 
seizing hold of the hair, dragging poor Ralph 
out. He swam with him to the shore, and then 
placed him on his stomach that the water might 
run out of his mouth ; then he tore his clothes 
off and rubbed him as hard as he could, first 
with his handkerchief, and then with his 
hand. 

At this moment the old Squire came up and 
assisted in the rubbing, presently, at Mr. Curre's 
request, wrapping him up in his coat. 

" He'll come round, Sir Raymond, directly we 
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get him up to the house, and can pour a little 
brandy down his throat ; he's breathing all right, 
•and I think the cause of his present insensibility- 
is this lump on his head ; poor fellow, he must 
have had a tremendous blow from something. 
Will you set off with him to the house at once, 
Sir Raymond ? I must rest a minute or two, 
for I feel rather exhausted, as I ran down at 
such a tremendous pace. I'll follow you in two 
minutes, and be up at the house before you, 
ready to meet you with some brandy ; don't 
delay, for the boy is terribly exhausted." 

Sir Raymond walked off with his poor boy as 
fast as he could, fearing that he must be dead, 
for he hung motionless in his arms like a bar of 
lead. Mr. Curre rested a few minutes, and then 
followed him, getting up to the hall door just as 
Sir Raymond arrived there. He took Ralph out 
of his father's arms, hurried into the house with 
him, laid him upon a table, poured some brandy 
down his throat, and had him well rubbed with 
towels warmed at the kitchen fire. 

" Send Jim off with the pony for Mr. Jokins," 
he said, " and let Bill take the piebald and go 
full steam for Mr. Adams ;" and in almost less 
time than it takes me to write the words, the 
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two stable-boys were tearing down the park for 
the Abury and Massmere doctors. 

Poor Ralph showed no signs of consciousness, 
and Sir Raymond was getting very greatly 
alarmed. Happily Mr. Adams, who lived but a 
mile from the park, was in when Jim rode up ; 
so taking the stable-boy's place, he vaulted on 
to the pony, and galloped as hard as he 
could go. 

He sent everybody out of the room but Mr. 
Curre and the Squire, and he was soon obliged 
to send away the latter. 

" Sir Raymond, let me beg of you to go up- 
stairs now," he said presently. 

" No, no, no ! I cannot leave my boy, 
doctor." 

" Excuse me, biit you really must ; you mean 
to help me, I know, but on the contrary you in- 
terrupt and disturb me." 

The Squire made no sign of moving, so the 
doctor quietly, but determinedly, took him by 
the arm and led him to the door. He resisted a 
little at first, but seeing the doctor's determina- 
tion, felt obliged to succumb ; so he left the 
room without further trouble. 

He would be a bold man indeed who, in an 
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ordinary way, would attempt to turn Sir Ray- 
mond Luttrel out of a room ; this was no com- 
mon occasion, however, and the proud old gen- 
tleman felt no indignity in being obliged to 
yield to the doctor's commands. He joined 
Dick in the drawing-room, and anxiously 
awaited some news about his boy, Dick in the 
meanwhile telling him how the accident hap- 
pened. 

The doctor got on very well directly the Squire 
left, but Mr. Curre was unable to assist him, as 
he was so greatly exhausted himself ; he had 
to leave the room, and go upstairs and lie 
down. 

Mr. Jokins presently arrived in his dog-cart, 
and having first attended to Mr. Curre, went 
downstairs and assisted Mr. Adams. He had 
brought different things with him which he knew 
would be useful in a drowning case, and both he 
and his brother doctor being clever men, there 
was every probability of their being able to 
bring Ralph round. 







CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. CURRE'S present. 

HERE were two punts upon the large 
pond at Abury, one new, the other old 
The old one had been pronounced 
rotten and unsafe, so Mr. Curre had ordered it 
to be moored at the top end of the pond, and so 
securely fastened, that it could not be dragged 
away for any purpose. The new punt had a 
little boat-house of its own, and was kept in 
smart and good order. Shovells took the new 
punt out for Dick and Ralph this afternoon, and 
having provided them with spoon-bait, of which, 
according to my experience, pike are uncom- 
monly fond, left them, as he had a good deal of 
work to do up at the house. The boys got into 
the new punt, fixed the trolling lines, fastened 
the spinning-spoons, and commenced fishing. 
Dick had capital sport, for he landed three fine 
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fish, each over five pounds in weight, in little 
over half-an-hour ; but Ralph was unlucky, as he 
lost the only pike that had given him any play 
at all. Thinking he could get on better if he 
had a punt all to himself, he proposed that he 
should take the one lying up at the top of the 
pit, being quite unaware of its unsafeness. Dick 
agfreed to this arrangement in a minute, for 
Ralph had got in his way two or three times, 
and made him lose rather a fine jack, which he 
had raised almost to the side of the punt So 
lie helped Ralph to get out the old punt, and 
after a deal of tugging and hauling, they managed 
to extract the stake from the ground, as if they 
were dentists taking out an obstinate double 
tooth. They were very soon afloat again, and 
before Ralph had been a quarter of an hour in 
the old punt, he had trolled the biggest fish the 
boys had yet seen, and safely landed him. The 
monster, however, kicked and sprawled abouf^ 
flappii^ his tail and springing up into the air, as 
though he were made of india-rubber ; to quiet 
him, Ralph got hold of a large iron pin with 
which he intended to box his ears, but missing 
his aim, he brought the heavy pin down with a 
tremendous thump upon the bottom of the punt. 
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and knocked a hole right through. In vain 
Ralph tried to stop up this hole, and in awhile 
he determined to punt himself ashore ; off he 
went, but before he had got to the bank, the old 
punt filled and, turning over on one side, struck 
poor Ralph a violent blow over his right ear, and 
all but stunned him. Like all manly boys he 
could swim, but he laboured under great diffi- 
culties now from being in much pain, and be- 
cause this huge old punt was preventing him 
striking out and making for the land. 

Dick presently saw his brother's plight, and 
punted up to him as quickly as possible ; but he 
could be of no service, for Ralph was nowhere 
visible, nor could he hear him. He then ran up 
to the house, fully persuaded that poor Ralph 
was drowned, buried underneath the punt ; he 
met Mr. Curre and Sir Raymond and told them, 
as well as he could, of the accident. Down 
rushed Mr. Curre to the pond, as we are aware, 
and luckily he arrived there just as poor Ralph, 
after a hard, brave struggle, had managed to free 
himself from the old punt under which he had 
had a good chance of being buried. We know 
all that followed. 

It was a very long time indeed before Ralph 
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showed signs of returning consciousness, but 
Mr. Curre soon got straight, and was able to 
walk about. Ralph had been a long time under 
water, and moreover, the punt, in toppling over, 
had given him a very severe blow. He was 
completely exhausted. He had swallowed a 
great deal of water, and the lump over his ear, 
by the size to which it had swollen, plainly 
showed how heavy had been the blow. 

But poor Ralph did come round at last, and 
in a while the doctors allowed Sir Raymond and 
Dick to come and see him. Late in the evening 
they put him inside the coach, and the Squire 
drove back quietly to Massmere. He was all 
right in a fortnight, for he was a strong, healthy 
lad, one who had the good sense to take care of 
himself always, not doing silly things, or playing 
the fool with his constitution, as if there were 
anything manly in laying in a stock of rheuma- 
tism, or broken joints, or sprained muscles, in 
early life. 

Some four or five days before Ralph got quite 
well, he was driven over to Abury, to see Mr. 
Curre, and during the two hours he remained at 
the park this afternoon, he made the acquain- 
tance of Jim and Pocahontas. He also saw all 
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Mr. Curre's other racehorses, and enjoyed so 
much seeing them in private life, in their stables 
and at exercise, that he asked Mr. Curre if he 
would let him come over again to Abuiy, and 
pay him another visit 

Mr. Curre had taken a very great liking to the 
boy, and he most readily gave him permission to 
visit the stables as often as he liked. 

Ralph came over the next day to luncheon, 
and had a most pleasant afternoon, for two trials 
which took place between four of Mr. Curre's 
horses were very exciting indeed. Mr. Curre 
wanted to find out which was the faster of two 
big bay horses he had, as he intended to run 
whichever proved the better at the races to be 
held the first week in August ; so he made them 
race over his trial-ground, two stable-boys being 
mounted. This first race was not very exciting 
at the finish, because Charon beat Velocipede 
easily ; but in the trial between Corkscrew and 
Fiddlestick there was a splendid struggle, and 
Ralph watched the two splendid creatures tearing 
over the ground with immense interest On they 
came, nose and nose, neck and neck, both 
stable-boys letting them out to the full, and 
riding them uncommonly well. 
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" Corkscrew's going to win," said Mr. Curre. 

"No," said Ralph, who was standing on a 
grand-staAd, made of two big packing-cases ; " I 
think Fiddlestick will be first. Yes, he's winning, 
Mr. Curre! yes, he's gaining every inch! Bravo, 
Fiddlestick ! come along, come along ! stretch 
your old neck out! Now, then, Fiddlestick! 
Fiddlestick wins ! Bravo !" 

And Ralph was right, for Fiddlestick just 
managed to get his nose a trifle in front of 
Corkscrew's ; and the trainer, who was standing 
by, said that Fiddlestick won by a front tooth! 

Ralph then went up to the horse and patted 
him, laying his hand upon his barrel, which was 
heaving and heaving as though he were pumping 
all the breath out of himself, instead of trying to 
replenish his stock. Ralph admired old Fiddle- 
stick immensely, and he stood patting and exa- 
mining him for some minutes. 

"Now, my son," said Mr. Curre — ^he always 
called Ralph his son — " how much will you give 
me for Fiddlestick T 

" Well, Mr. Curre, I have some money in the 
bank I know, because papa told me so ; but I 
have not enough, or anything like enough, to 
buy Fiddlestick." 
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" Haven't you ? Oh, well then, I suppose I 
must give him to you." 

Ralph stared at Mr. Curre in astonishment. 
Was it possible that he, a boy of fourteen, was 
going to own a racehorse ? no, it did not seem 
possible at all ; so Ralph only laughed, for fae 
really did not know what else to do. 

" So you don't think I mean what I say, my 
son i Shall I give you Corkscrew ?" 

Ralph still stared in astonishihent ; he did not 
want Corkscrew, because he had taken a great 
fancy to Fiddlestick, and was in love with him. 
But he did not want either horse, for it seemed 
so absurd for a boy of fourteen to own a racer. 

" Take your choice, my son ; you shall have 
whichever you like — Corkscrew or Fiddlestick.*' 

It was no use staring any more ; Mr. Curre 
spoke plainly enough, and Ralph felt that he 
would be a noodle now if he simply laughed or 
looked astonished. 

" I cannot take either, Mr. Curre, thank 
you, without papa's leave, because I have m> 
stable of my own; and besides, papa might 
think it very strange indeed for a boy of my age 
to be the owner of a racehorse. You are very 
kind, but I am afraid that I must say, *No, 
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thank you/ as papa would think me mad if I 
asked leave to run Fiddlestick in races." 

"Well, then, Til ask papa, and if he gives 
leave, you shall keep Fiddlestick here with my 
horses, and under my trainer, and whatever the 
horse wins shall go into your pocket I shall 
run Fiddlestick for you at the Orchester races, 
and I am pretty sure that he will win the 
Orchester Stakes, worth close upon 600/., I 
think. Well, if you win that, you will be able to 
enter him for lots more races, and at the end of 
the season, I dare say you will have banked a 
very lively sum." 

Ralph was almost wild at the idea, but he 
doubted if Sir Raymond would let him have the 
horse. 

He was tremendously in love with Fiddlestick, 
and felt almost sure that he would win the 
stakes. Yet he would have some very good 
"cattle" in the same race with him, and, of 
course, there was no saying that he might not 
meet his match, or his superior. Mr. Curre 
showed Ralph, a day or two after, the names of 
the horses entered, and amongst them he noticed 
Bellringer, Leg Stump, Noseblower, Gooseberry 
Fool, and Dogstealer, and everybody knows that 
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these are famous three-year-olds. Could Fiddle- 
stick beat themf* 

Ah! that was a very difficult question for 
Ralph to decide ; and, in fact, he could not 
decide it at all. 

But what would the old Squire say when Mr. 
Curre spoke to him.? That was another very 
difficult question to answer. 

A few days after Ralph's la,st visit to Abury, 
Mr. Curre called at Massmere, and while he was 
sitting in an arbour with Sir Raymond, he told 
him about Fiddlestick. 

" Oh, dear, Mr. Curre, such a thing is impos- 
sible," he said ; " a boy of fourteen run a race- 
horse ? Oh, no, indeed ! I am sorry to say I 
cannot allow that." 

" Come, Sir Raymond, I wont let you knock 
me down quite as flat as that. We must make 
some arrangement, for the boy is in love with 
that horse, and the pleasure of winning a race 
would make him grow six inches." 

And then Mr. Curre tried to coax the Squire, 
and to persuade him to retract his " No." 

Old Sir Raymond was fond of his boys, for 
they were right good lads. He was proud of 
them, too, for they had good heads, and were 
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both as fine-looking and well-grown a pair of 
youngsters as you would see anywhere. He 
thought the matter over whilst Mr. Curre was 
coaxing him, and presently made up his mind 
thus. 

" Well, Mr. Curre, 111 tell you what I will do. 
I will allow my boy to accept your horse tempo- 
rarily — ^that is to say, up to the day after the 
Orchester Stakes. When that race is over. 
Fiddlestick becomes yours again. It would 
never do for Ralph to have a racehorse to think 
about while he was busy with his * Propria quae 
maribus,' at school. No ; after tibe Orchester 
Stakes, you will take back the horse, if you 
please, and until my boy has taken his degree, 
he must have nothing whatever to do with racing, 
except as a casual spectator, and the less he has 
to do with it at any time of his life the better." 

And thus it was settled ; and accordingly, 
Ralph Luttrel would be the owner of a race- 
horse for a little more than a week, as in nine 
days from now the Orchester Stakes would be 
run for. 

Ralph was in ecstasies when he heard from 
Mr. Curre what Sir Raymond had said, and he 
agreed that no better arrangement could possibly 
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have been come to. It would really be absurd 
for a boy at school to be the owner of a racer> 
and to have his mind constantly distracted by 
wonders as to whether the horse would come in 
first at the right or the wrong end. 

Every day regularly, except Sunday, he rode 
his pony over to Abury, and saw Fiddlestick and 
the other animals at exercise. Sometimes he 
mounted the horse himself, cantered him quietly 
along the ride, and gave him a gentle spin. 
Everybody at Abury felt sure that he would win, 
and of course Ralph was in the highest of high 
spirits. He, of course, would be delighted to put 
600/. into the bank ; but it was not that so much 
as the honour of winning a good race with his 
own horse, that made him so wild and excited. 

Day passed day, and the Monday before the 
Stakes day arrived. The Stakes were to be run 
for on Thursday ; and on Tuesday, the opening 
day of the races, an event of no little importance 
to Mr. Curre happened, which must have the 
honour of being described in a chapter by itself. 




CHAPTER IX. 




A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 

|NE beautiful moonlight night, about a 
week after Ralph Luttrel's accident, 
a groomy-looking youth and an old 
negro, together with a very handsome big 
brown horse, entered the yard of the Saracen's 
Head, an inn lying some few miles distant from 
Abury Park. 

The youth at once inquired for a good stall 
for the horse, and would not enter the house 
until he had seen the animal fed and made com- 
fortable for the night. 

" You hab him well look after, massa," said the 
old black man. 

" Hold your tongue, Pluto," replied the youth, 
somewhat discourteously, "and follow me into 
the inn." And the two went into the Saracen's 
Head, and asked for some supper in a private 
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room. " Now I want you to be quiet, Pluto, and 
not to open your mouth." 

'Cept when I eat, Massa George." 
Oh, yes, you may open your mouth when 
you eat ; but you must not say anything about 
the master." 

"About Massa Charleston, eh ? Oh ! no, no ; 
dumb, dumb !" 

It was not long before the supper was 
brought in, and right glad was poor old Pluto to 
get something to eat, for he was desperately 
hungry. 

After George had helped himself, Pluto took 
hold of the loaf, and did not put it down until he 
had cut off a solid, substantial round, fully 
three inches thick. George gave him two boun- 
tiful slices of cold boiled beef, half-a-dozen pickled 
onions, and a pewter pot of porter. 

Then old Pluto set to work, and did his best 
to get rid of his appetite. George left him to see 
how the horse was getting on, and when he came 
back he found the pickle-bottle empty, not only 
the onions but the vinegar having disappeared. 
I'm chawish to-night, Massa George." 
So it appears, you old thief. Why, youVe 
finished that bottle, onions, vinegar, and all !" 
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" Well, I like de fixins, but de wine, dat sour, 
dat berry sour ; not good wine, Massa George." 

" Why, vinegar isn't wine at all." 

"An* dat yaller sauce, dat hot, ugh ! dat very 
hot indeed !" 

What the "yaller" sauce might be the groom 
could not at first imagine ; but the mystery was 
solved when he noticed that Pluto had emptied 
the mustard-pot on to his plate, and was eating 
the contents with the spoon. 

" Berry hot, Massa George, berry hot, but I 
nebber mind. Whew-w-w-w," and he blew two 
or three times to cool his mouth. 

" Why don't you drink that porter, Pluto ?" 

" Nebber drink, Massa George, till Tse full ; 
spiles de *gestion." 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Penne, 
the landlord, made his appearance, to ask what 
accommodation would be wanted for the night. 

" One single-bedded room," replied the groom ; 
"the old man usually sleeps with the horse, or 
else on the floor of my room. I suppose the 
horse is safe enough where he is, landlord T 

" Perfectly, perfectly." 

" Well, then, I think the old man had better 
sleep indoors ; so let me have a good large room, 
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with one bed in it, and a mattress on the 
floor." 

These arrangements concluded, George and 
Pluto went into the yard for a smoke, and for a 
final look at the racehorse in their charge. Then 
they came in, had a glass of rum-and-water each, 
and then went to bed. 

George was very soon asleep ; but the "coloured 
person" lay awake for some time, thinking and 
soliloquizing. He talked to himself about the 
wonderful speed of the horse, and of the way in 
which he was likely to astonish his master and 
every member of the racing world. 

"And I wonder whedder Massa Charles'on be 
glad to see ole Pluto — me glad see him; oh, 
yes, me glad see him ;" and then he continued in 
a louder voice, " Massa George, Massa George, 
you call me first in de momin', or me call 
you first } You say nuffin. Ah ! well, you go 
sleep, and dis ole nig go sleep too ; for if he 
lie wake all night, he no get no sleep at all. 
Good night, Massa George, until de momin'." 

Then Pluto settled himself in his rugs, turned 
his face to the wall, and tried to slumber ; but 
our old friend Somnus would not come to him. So 
Pluto sat up, and wondered what there was to do. 
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"Me tirsty, me tirsty," he said, presently, 
reaching out for the jug of water that stood on 
the wash-hand stand. " No, don't like dat, not 
good, no. Rum, ah ! me like rum ; dat berry 
good. Rum downstairs." 

Tumbling out from between his rugs, Pluto 
made his way to the door by the aid of the 
moonlight, and then crept quietly downstairs. 

" Wonder which is de rum room ; ah ! dis it. 
No, dat door lock. Dis ? No, J dis lock too. 
Ah ! dis de rum room ; me turn de key." Pluto 
turned the key, which the landlord had by ac- 
cident forgotten to take up to bed with him, and 
found himself in the bar. 

He saw several mugs, pewter-pots and tumblers 
upon the table, all of which he drained dry, and 
then helped himself to some cold mutton which 
he found upon a shelf. 

" Tirsty, berry tirsty," he said, looking about 
for something to drink. He discovered a bottle 
of Hollands, half full, which he speedily emptied, 
and then remarked, shaking his head, " No, dat 
not it ; dat not rum." He next took down a 
bottle of whisky, and knocking off the top of the 
neck with the back of the blade of a knife, poured 
about half into a pewter-pot, and then drank it 
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^' No— dat not rum — ^not rum dat at alL" He 
tried two or three more bottles, tasting them all 
very liberally ; for it did not occur to his mind 
that a sip would tell him what the spirit was, as 
correctly as a tumblerful. 

At last he found a bottle of rum, and in his 
•delight, he danced a species of war-dance, with 
the bottle in one hand and a pewter-pot in the 
other. The dance done — and the figures were 
hardly as elegant as those of the " Lancers" or 
a "Scotch Reel," perhaps — Pluto knocked off 
the neck, holding out the pewter to receive 
the contents; but, unluckily, his hand was very 
unsteady, and instead of merely hitting the neck 
he hit the shoulder, and broke the bottle to 
atoms. 

He looked on the ground at the smash in a 
confused, stupid way, and commenced grinning, 
finally going down upon hands and knees to 
lap up as much as might be running about; he 
only sucked up bits of glass, however, which he 
did not find at all nice; so he reached down 
another bottle, which he managed to uncork, in 
his own way, somewhat satisfactorily. " Ah ! 
dat good — dat rum. Ah ! yes ; don't want to 
grease de wheels to make dat go down." Luckily, 
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he could not find another bottle, so he thought 
it would be as well to return to his bedroom. 

" Berry true," he said, in a very thick voice, as 
he got into the pass^^e, "berry true what 
jography-book say, dat de world go round. 
Stop, stop a minute ; de world go round too fast 
in dis house. Ah ! you stop dere now — you 
don't go so fast. Dere, me got you world, now 
— ^hold you fast," he added, clinging to the 
balusters. " Yes, me got you now — ^me don't let 
dis world here go round so fast now." 

By the aid of the balusters he managed in 
time to work his way upstairs ; but which was 
his own room, he did not attempt for one mo- 
ment to guess. With his back to the wall he 
felt his way along the passage, until he came 
to a door at the far end, which, being very in- 
securely fastened, burst open on being pressed 
against, and caused old Pluto to fall sprawling 
upon the ground. This brought the tipsy old 
blackamoor to his senses, though he but very 
dimly seemed to understand the reason for being 
in this humiliating position on the floor. He 
rubbed his thick, old woolly head, and, with the aid 
of the moon's light, looked about him. He had no 
idea where he was, except indeed that he was on 
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the ground, and that it would be as well if he got 
up. He struggled hard to rise, and at last brought 
himself upon his feet, leaning against the wash- 
hand stand for support. Then rattle, rattle, rattle 
went the jugs and basins, the noise startling old 
Pluto considerably. 

" What you talking about ?" he said, looking 
hard at the jug ; "you hold him gab ; me no 
speak to you." Then he made for the door, but 
stumbled upon the floor ere he had walked a 
couple of yards. " What you hit dis ole nig for ?" 
he said, in a tone of remonstrance. "Massa 
George, somebody hit me." 

There were two dresses just over Pluto's 
head, hanging by a nail in a wardrobe, and, in 
order to help himself up from the ground, the 
tipsy old negro caught hold of these dresses, and 
pulled with all his might. They were the pro- 
perty of the cook and housemaid, who were fast 
asleep in the room which Pluto had entered so 
unceremoniously. Old Pluto gave a good pull, a 
long pull, and a strong pull, and down came the 
wardrobe, crash upon the ground. 

The noise aroused the servants, who could not • 
guess whatever had happened. The light of 
the moon, however, enabled them to see that the: 
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wardrobe was not in its place, and also that the 
door was wide open. They hid their faces under 
the clothes in great fear, believing there were 
burglars in the house. Hearing no further noise, 
however, the cook ventured to look out and to 
see if there were any one in the room ; in time 
she felt sufficiently brave to be able to light a 
candle and make a close inspection. 

"Well, the wardrobe's fell down," she said, 
"but there's nobody in the room," and she 
walked to the door to shut it. Instantly, how- 
ever, she let the candle fall out of her hand, and 
jumped again into bed, shrieking and screaming. 
She had caught sight of Pluto upon the ground, 
and his black face had frightened her almost 
into a fit. It did not enter into her head that 
there might be such a person in the world as a 
black housebreaker, but she, of course, jumped 
to the conclusion that this recumbent black man 
must be no less distinguished a person than the 
devil himself. Therefore she shrieked and 
shrieked again, and the poor housemaid screamed 
in chorus. 

Pluto was too tipsy to hear the noise very dis- 
tinctly, and moreover he had been stunned, so 
that he had a very confused idea indeed of what 
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was going on. He managed, however, to say, 
"Massa George, Massa George, am you 
dere ?" 

" Gracious, Elizzerbuth ! he's talking human,** 
said the cook. 

" But it's not us he wants, that's something,** 
whispered the housemaid. 

Whereupon the cook summoned up courage 
enough to say, " There's nobody of the name of 
George here." 

At this moment the landlord, who had heard 
the crash of the wardrobe and the screams of 
the servants, came into the room and asked 
what was the matter. Seeing something lying 
upon the ground, he kicked it ; whereupon Pluto 
turned himself over, and catching his foot in the 
wash-hand stand, upset it, and smashed the jugs 
and basins to atoms ! 

" Oh ! it's you, is it T said the landlord 
" Come now, what do you mean by being here } 
Get up this instant, you old vagabond ; get up, 
I say." 

But Pluto could not get up, for he was more 
muddled than ever ; moreover, he was just 
beginning to feel the effects of his first heavy 
fall. So Mr. Penne, the landlord, a fine power- 
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exactly imagine it, for the confusion was so 
great and so extraordinary. There were broken 
bottles in all directions, and pewter pots, glasses^ 
and mugs scattered over the floor and behind 
the bar ; the leg of mutton, to which Pluto 
had helped himself, was inside the wooden basin 
or bowl in which the tumblers were washed, and 
a large glass barrel of whisky, which Pluto had 
doubtless upset, lay broken in three pieces upon 
a chair, the contents having saturated one of the 
landlady's dresses hanging over it. 

Mr. Penne was terribly savage on seeing all 
this mess and confusion, to say nothing of the 
loss by breakage of bottles which had been full ; 
he determined to make George or Pluto pay 
handsomely for all this in the morning. He did 
not attempt to put anything straight before 
going to bed again, but left the mess exactly in 
the state in which he had found it, that George 
might see the extent of the damage done. 

After breakfast, George inspected the bar, and> 
having taken Pluto to see what mischief he had 
caused, told the landlord to put the amount of 
his loss into the bill. With this Mr. Penne was 
satisfied, and about eleven o'clock the horse, accom- 
panied by his attendants, started off for Abury. 
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They reached the Park some time in the 
evening, and greatly surprised though Mr. Curre 
was to see Pluto, he received him very kindly, 
and had him well attended to. There was some 
secret connected with Pluto, which shall be dis- 
closed at the proper time. 
* Mr. Curre sat up some time with George^ 
asking him questions about friends in America — 
for the groom had brought the horse all the way 
from New York — and then he had a farewell 
look at the magnificent animal in his stall, going 
to bed happy, and believing that he would next 
year win the Derby. 

" I shall call the horse Timoleon, George, and 
if he does not win the Derby, I shall sell him for 
beefsteaks." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ORCHESTER RACES. 




ANCY Ralph Luttrel being actually the 
owner of a racehorse. He could hardly 
believe it to be a fact, and yet he knew 
that really there was no doubt whatever about 
it. He was tremendously excited over the 
coming races, more perhaps than he had been 
over the little railway, and he longed for the 
first day of the meeting. All the gentlemen 
staying at Massmere for the Orchester Races 
knew that Ralph was the owner of Fiddlestick, 
and they tried to make bets with him, hoping, 
good-naturedly, to lose to him ; but he very 
properly would have nothing at all to do with 
regular betting. He just made one or two 
strictly friendly bets, and if Fiddlestick came in 
first he would win a pointer from one gentleman, 
a breech-loader from another, and a telescope 
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from a third ; this would make the race more 
than ever interesting, and add excitement to 
what was exciting enough already. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the first 
day's racing, Ralph rode over to Abury to break- 
fast with Mr. Curre, and then the two drove to 
the stables at Orchester where the racers were 
located. Thence they went on to the course, 
and saw about forty animals take their morning 
gallops ; they watched the horses closely, and 
Mr. Curre was decidedly of opinion that though 
Dogstealer and Nutcracker looked very for- 
midable, they were hardly good enough to lower 
the colours of Pocahontas and Fiddlestick. 

"Dogstealer and Nutcracker are very fine 
horses, my son," said Mr. Curre ; " and Fiddle- 
stick will have a job to beat them ; still I 
think he will beat them, though not by much." 

After seeing the gallops, Mr. Curre and 
Ralph drove to the Orchester Arms for break- 
fast, and there they met dozens of noblemen 
and gentlemen, owners of the horses, and a great 
number of betting-men. 

Such a noisy breakfast Ralph nevfer was at 
before ; the buzz of talking, laughing, and chaff- 
ing was almost deafening, and he put a spoonful 
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of salt into his coffee by mistake for sugar. 
After breakfast a great deal of betting took 
place, and Fiddlestick's name was constantly 
mentioned. 

" ril bet on Fiddlestick"—" FU bet against 
Fiddlestick"—" Til back Nutcracker"—" Y\\ bet 
against Dc^stealer" — "3 to i against Fiddle- 
stick" — "6 to S that Nutcracker beats Fiddle- 
stick" — "8 to 7 on Dogstealer" — and so they 
went on for upwards of two hours. 

At the end of that time, and when Ralph was 
driving from the hotel to the course, he said to 
Mr. Curre, " Which horse is the favourite ?" 

" Well, I think Nutcracker is." 

" And do the betting-men think that Fiddle- 
stick wont win ?" 

" Yes, my son, the majority think so ; but never 
mind, keep up your spirits. I believe in Fiddle- 
stick, for I know a great deal more about him 
than all the betters in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America." 

Ralph's spirits revived on hearing this, 
still he was by no means so confident as he had 
been. 

It was a magnificent day, beautifully fine, the 
air cool and pleasant, the sky I^lue as the bluest 
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of eyes. The course was crowded, and there 
was every probability of the grand stand being 
filled, and likewise the space allotted to carriages. 

Up rattled the old Squire of Gaythorpe, in 
his drag, covered with fair faces ; and after him 
Lord Linslade, with his three beautiful daughters 
and a host of good company. Then Ralph saw 
old Sir Raymond's four bays come tearing up 
the course, driven by his eldest brother Frank. 
Up came half-a-dozen well-known betting men 
in an old tumble-down phaeton, drawn by a 
broken-knee'd pair from the hotel. Up came 
half-a-dozen more carriages, then a score of cabs, 
then three or four dozen men on horseback, and 
three ragged boys on a donkey. What a dust 
they kicked up to be sure, and what a noise of 
laughing and chaffing there was ! 

Ralph enjoyed the fun immensely, far more 
than he ever had enjoyed racing before, for not 
only was the course more crowded than ever, but 
to-day he was the owner of a racer, and of one, 
moreover, that had a good chance of winning. 

Now there came up two drags covered with 
officers from the garrison town, and then a 
covered waggon, containing a nigger band play- 
ing Kafoozleum, Old Dan Tucker, Whd$ dot 
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knocking at de door ? and lots of songs of that 
sort, one after the other. 

Now the bell rang for the first race, now the 
county policemen made their appearance, now 
the Clerk of the Course trotted out in his red 
coat, and now the crowd waved about on this 
side and on that, gradually retiring before the 
police, and leaving the course clear. Then of 
course a half-starved dog ran a race on his own 
account, being hooted and pelted with orange- 
peel ; then a fat woman, very hot and very 
smart, wanted to cross the course, and had a 
long argument with a policeman ; then a boy 
slipped by another policeman, and ran just 
where he had been told not to go ; then a man 
climbed up the winning-post and was pulled 
down helter-skelter* by his feet ; * then another 
fat woman, hotter and smarter than the other, 
declared that somebody had stolen her purse, 
and an innocent farm-lad was charged with the 
offence, while a London thief, who had just 
passed the purse to a friend, stood by grinning ; 
then some nigger minstrels began to play " Oky- 
poky-winky-wum," and then at last out came a 

* Boys at school should know that helter-skelter is pro- 
bably an intoxicated version of hUariter-sceleriter, 
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dozen jockeys to give the horses their preli- 
minary canter. 

Fiddlestick was not in this race, but Mr. 
Curre's horse Corkscrew was. Ralph narrowly 
watched him as he cantered past the stand, and 
was glad to hear somebody say, "There goes 
the winner ; TU back Corkscrew." 

There were only five horses in this race, the 
Massmere Handicap ; and out of the five, only 
two were thought anything of, namely Cork- 
screw and Jampot. Of these two the latter was 
the favourite ; but up to the last Mr. Curre felt 
sure that his horse would win. It was only a 
half mile race, so it would very soon be over. 

There was a capital start, the horses all 
darting off as if they had been shot out of an 
Armstrong fifty thousand-pounder. On, on 
they came along the straight piece of running 
ground which stretched for a quarter of a mile 
to the left of the stand ; on they came, the 
jockeys sitting down to their work, some flog- 
ging, some spurring; all five were close together, 
all eyes fixed upon them. 

Jampot wins — Corkscrew wins — ^bravo. Jam- 
pot — ^Jampot wins. 

Ralph looked hard through the glasses Mr. 
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Curre had lent him, and he could see Jampot 
nose and nose with Corkscrew; now Cork- 
screw's nose was an inch in front, now Jam- 
pot shot out by a couple of inches, and now they 
were exactly equal. 

Jampot wins — Corkscrew wins — no. Pinafore's 
first — Pinafore wins, cried the crowd. 

The three shot by, and the race was over. 

It was hard to say which had won ; some 
guessed this horse, some guessed that. 

Now the numbers went up on the tel^fraph 
board — ^4, 2, 5. 

Ralph looked at his card to see the names of 
the horses corresponding with the numbers. 

Which was 4 ? 

It was Pinafore : yes, and Corkscrew was 
second, Jampot third ! 

Ralph's countenance fell : Corkscrew was 
beaten. 

" A bad beginning, my son," said Mr. Curre ; 
" let us come into the paddock and hear what 
the jock has to say." 

So they went down from the stand, Ralph 
feeling very unhappy indeed. 

" I'm afraid Fiddlestick wont win, Mr. Curre," 
he said. 
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" Can't say, my son, indeed. We must hope 
that he will. He beat Corkscrew in the trial, you 
remember, and at Chester races this year Pina- 
fore was beaten by a horse that Fiddlestick 
afterwards beat at Epsom. So I think there is 
good chance for the Fiddle ; though I expect he 
will have a desperate struggle with Nutcracker 
or Dogstealer." 

This gave Ralph a little confidence ; but he 
was very doubtful, nevertheless, about Fiddle- 
stick's powers. He had made a great deal too 
sure of Corkscrew winning, and he felt that he 
had all along made too sure of his own horse 
winning : he must not be so confident again. 
He went down amongst the horses with Mr. 
Curre, saw the jockeys who had just ridden 
being weighed, and then walked to the paddock 
to have a close look at Corkscrew, Pocahontas, 
and Fiddlestick. 

Of course all Mr. Curre's friends were greatly 
disappointed at the defeat of his horse, especially 
by Pinafore, which had not been in the betting 
at all, and evidently many of them had lost a 
deal of money. 

" You'll win it all back on Pocahontas," said 
Mr. Curre. 
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In about half an hour's time the bell rang 
again^ and the county constables began to clear 
the course. This race was a match for 1000/. 
between Drunk-as-a-Fiddler and Prince Rupert, 
and the former won, hands down. 

Then came the great race of the day, namely 
the Orchester Cup, and now the betting men 
went to work in real earnest, buzzing away in 
the ring like a hive of lunatic bees flown loose. 

Eighteen horses were saddled for this great 
race, amongst them our old friend Pocahontas. 

Out they all came in about a quarter of an 
hour's time, eighteen splendid gladiators of the 
turf. How well they looked ! What superb 
condition they showed, and how proud the 
beautiful creatures seemed of themselves ! 

Jim, the stable-boy, was going to ride Poca- 
hontas, and when the jockeys saw him they 
wondered who he was. Jim took their inquiring 
glances very quietly, and he looked back as 
much as to say, " You don't know who I am ? 
Well, I'll show you when we have started." He 
brought Pocahontas quietly out in front of the 
Stand, and walked him gently up and down. 
He could not, however, help showing off a bit, 
so directly he came opposite the Stewards' box,. 

K 
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he leaned forward and whispered something : 
instantly Pocahontas raised his head, pricked up 
his ears, and got himself ready for whatever Jim 
might next order him to do. Jim merely patted 
him, and then the beautiful creature subsided 
into his quiet, gentle walk. 

On coming opposite the Stewards' box again^ 
Jim bent down, and whispered something which 
made Pocahontas get ready a second time. 

" Now, Poky," said Jim, and off the horse 
started into a quiet canter. When he had got 
two hundred yards past the stand, Jim turned 
him round, and then saying " Go," sent him 
flying along the course before the stewards and 
the illustrious company. 

" I can't make out that horse at all," said Mr. 
Gaythorpe to a gentleman by him ; " that jockey 
seems to be able to do anything with him by 
just speaking to him. What a pace he went as 
he passed the stand !" 

I think that a great many were puzzled,, 
though there really was nothing wonderful in 
what Jim did. He had taught the horse to 
canter when he said " Now, Poky ;" and when he 
said " Go," he had taught him to let himself out 
and gallop. That was all 
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Though a great many might be puzzled, just 
as many came to the conclusion that this 
splendid black creature was a racer all over ; 
they eyed him very closely, and just before the 
start took place, very few men would bet against 
him. 

Whilst several horses were plunging about 
and exhibiting signs of unruliness, Pocahontas 
was walking quietly up and down, looking about 
him as if he were perfectly conscious that he was 
setting his brother competitors a very good 
example. He looked eager for the race, and 
yet he seemed quite content to wait composedly 
until it should be time to start. 

Every now and then Jim would pat him and 
talk to him, and then, shaking his feet out of 
the stirrups, he would look about him and 
closely scan the other seventeen horses. Jim 
was very confident, and though he knew he had 
some noted animals to contend against, he 
believed he could run away from them alL 
There were only two that he felt the least bit 
afraid of, Starlock and Agamemnon : both of 
these were well-known horses, and in fact it was 
believed that Starlock would have won the 
Derby, had he not been run into by another 

K % 
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horse about one hundred yards from the win- 
ning-post. 

The betting men were crowding together, 
buzzing and humming in their noisy way, and 
certainly the majority of them were in favour 
of Starlock : the next favourite was Agamem- 
non, and the third Penny Bun. 

Ralph presently followed Mr. Curre down- 
stairs, just to hear what was going on amongst 
the professionals, and when he got where the 
telegraph board was he saw the men looking 
out the name of the next race, so as to have it 
in readiness. Presently Ralph took up some 
of the boards himself, and at length found the 
one he wanted. It was a long narrow one, and 
had on it these two words, thus : — 



ORCHESTER STAKES. 



" My horse is going to run in this race to- 
morrow," said Ralph to the man in charge of 
the boards ; " what horse do you think will 
win r 

"Well, sir, my friends tell me they think 
Fiddlestick will win easily." 
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" Indeed !" said Ralph, delighted, "that is my- 
horse." And off he walked in very good spirits 
indeed, returning to the stand, so as to get 
a good place from which he might see the Cup 
race. 

Pocahontas and the other seventeen animals 
were now being walked quietly down to the 
starting-place, a man following them on horse- 
back with a red flag in his hand. 

This being the great race of the day, the 
whole course was full of people, a great many 
having arrived since the race in which Cork- 
screw was beaten. 

The excitement was tremendous; and when 
the favourite, Starlock, passed where the crowd 
was the densest, a deafening cheer greeted him, 
and hundreds shouted, " Hell win — Starlock 
will win !" 

He was a very handsome bright chestnut, and 
I think a great many had fallen in love with 
him for his good looks. Agamemnon was 
nearly white, and very well he looked ; and 
Penny Bun, the third favourite, was a dark 
bay. A great many took good notice of 
Pocahontas, for he was a splendid animal, 
cherry black with not a speck of white about 
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him, but hardly any one prophesied that he 
would win. 

Ralph watched the horses through his race- 
glasses, and when they all got to the post he 
noticed that, whereas most were twisting about 
and showing themselves more or less restive, 
Pocahontas was standing perfectly still all the 
time. Jim was evidently talking to him, patting 
him and stroking his beautiful neck. 

The man with the red flag trotted up, and 
another man with a red flag walked up to the 
place from which the start was to take place. 
The second man, the one nearest the horses, was 
to start them ; and the other man, who was a few 
yards on ahead, was to determine if the start 
were a fair one or not. If it were not a good start, 
the man on ahead would hold up his flag ; but if 
a good one, he would drop it a moment after the 
other man dropped his flag. 

The horses were got well together, and one 
flag went down. It was no start, however, for 
the other man held his flag up. The horses 
were collected together a second time, and 
another false start took place, several horses 
going an immense distance before being pulled 
up. Pocahontas, however, stood perfectly still 
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all the time, and remained as cool as a cucumber. 
The horses were got together again, and this 
time the start was a good on& 

" They're off — they're off!" shouted the crowd, 
the bell ringing, and everybody watching 
intently. 




CHAPTER XI. 




AN EXCITING FINISH. 

HEY'RE off !" chorused thousands of 
lusty lungs, and thousands of eyes 
watched with the most eager atten- 
tion the onward rush of the four-legged competi- 
tors. They were all running well together, all 
in a ruck, no straggling having begun yet. One 
horse, however, was a little ahead, and this 
Ralph could see, by the jockey's colours, was 
Bootjack. As they started only about three 
hundred yards from the Stand, they very soon 
came in front of it, and then Ralph could tell 
plainly how all appeared to be going. 

Whiz-z-z-z-z-z they sounded as they shot at 
terrific speed by the stand ; Bootjack leading by 
half a length, Pocahontas lying about seventh. 
In this order they passed the far end of the pad- 
dock, and then Starlock, Penny Bun, and Billys 
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Buttons, drew forward and overhauled Bootjack, 
whilst at the very same moment a big black 
horse dropped a length behind the rest. 
Instantly Ralph turned his glasses to the last 
horse, and to his infinite horror saw that it was 
Pocahontas. 

"Why, your horse is done for already, Mr. 
Curre !" he said. 

" Not he, my son, not he ; Jim knows what he 
is about. I daresay he sees that he has the race 
almost in hand already, and very probably he is 
easing Poky before sending him along at the 
finish." 

Ralph did not understand the use of this ; he 
thought Jim had much better shoot ahead and 
win as quickly as he could. Ralph was a boy 
who had the keenest possible sense of honour, 
and there was not a more straightforward fellow 
in the whole world. He did everything himself in 
the most honourable, straightforward way pos- 
sible, and if he fancied that Jim was not acting 
exactly as he would act himself, he would hope that 
Pocahontas might come in last. Jim was doing 
nothing wrong at all really ; he was simply 
easing the horse, as Mr. Curre said, and keeping 
himself out of the ruck, that Pocahontas might 
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run more freely ; but Ralph did not quite under- 
stand this, and he thought it possible that Jim 
might be playing some trick, and deluding the 
other jockeys. However, he could not alter 
anything, so he looked through his glasses again, 
and tried to believe that everything was going 
on properly. 

When, after running about three hundred yards, 
Pocahontas dropped back nearly three lengths, 
Ralph began to believe that the horse's chance 
was really quite gone. Mr. Curre, however, 
assured him that Jim knew what he was about, 
and that he would bring Poky with a rush a 
quarter of a mile from home. He told Ralph, 
too, not to think that Jim was doing anything 
unfair. 

" He is obliged to keep Poky out of the ruck, 
my son, because if the horse were to get run 
against, he would probably become frightened, 
for he is a very timid animal indeed." 

So Ralph was quite satisfied, and he now 
looked on with perfect enjoyment. 

This certainly was one of the most exciting 
races Ralph had ever seen run, because there 
was no " tailing," that is to say, no lagging and 
•dropping behind. It is true that Pocahontas 
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was three lengths in rear of the others, but 
Ralph did not care about this, as Mr. Curre had 
made him understand the reason of it. Of 
course the crowd believed the handsome black 
horse beaten, and they troubled their heads 
about him no longer, keeping their eyes on their 
favourite Starlock, which was now about a neck 
ahead of the ruck. On they came at a rattling 
pace, each jockey trying to make his horse shoot 
out of the compact body and get ahead ; but 
they were all so evenly matched that it really 
looked as if eight would run a dead heat for first 
place, six for second, three for third, with Poca- 
hontas nowhere. 

We may be quite sure that Jim knew what 
he was about, and the only fear was that he had 
remained too long behind to be able to make up 
lost ground. He was coming on steadily, how- 
ever, and Mr. Curre and "Ralph could see that 
every now and then he drew his hand gently 
across Pocahontas' neck as if to keep him quiet, 
and to prevent him making a rush before the 
proper time. Jim was using neither whip nor 
spur, but all the other jockeys were flogging 
vigorously, each trying to get away from the mass 
of horses. Pocahontas was gradually closing up. 
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getting nearer and nearer ; now he was only a 
length off; now he was on a level with the last row. 

The excitement grew boundless now, for not a 
single horse was dropping behind, nor was one 
shooting ahead. 

The crowd was almost frantic, and the cries 
rose by scores. 

Bootjack wins — Starlock's first — ^Agamemnon ! 
Agamemnon — Mince Pie wins — Bootjack's first-r- 
Penny Bun wins — ^bravo, Crinoline — Bolster wins 
— Starlock's beaten — Rhubarb wins — now Gre- 
gory — Bootjack wins — Seidlitz wins — bravo, 
Goggle-eyes — Butter Fingers wins ! On, on, they 
came, shaking the ground with the thump and 
rattle of their feet. Ralph never once took his eyes 
off Pocahontas. Jim was riding him resolutely, 
every now and then running his hand slowly 
down his neck ; he kept spur and whip off him 
altogether, and did nbt, as yet, indulge in any 
whispering. He was working his way gradually 
through the ruck, and Ralph fancied he was 
waiting his opportunity to shoot through. The 
horses were now but three hundred yards off 
the winning-post, going at terrific speed, the 
jockeys riding out their horses with all their 
skill, flogging and spurring unsparingly. 
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There never had been before such a race as 
this for the Cup, and the crowd along the rails, 
and even in the Stand and carriages, seemed half 
crazy. 

Bootjack wins — Starlock wins — Goggle-eyes 
wins ! — ^they shouted, as each horse showed for a 
second in front Nobody, save Ralph and Mr. 
Curre, thought anything at all about Pocahontas ; 
but they two kept their eyes fixed hard and fast 
upon him. 

" I'll bet 1000 to 15 that Pocahontas wins !*' 
shouted Mr. Curre. 

" Done ! done ! done ! done !" roared a lot of 
betting-men in reply, and the bet was booked 
nine times. 

On they came with terrific rush, the horses 
locked together, the eight in the front row 
running nose and nose. 

Presently the crowd gave a tremendous 
" Hurrah !" which was followed by momentary 
silence, and then by shouts louder than ever. 

One hundred and fifty yards from home, when 
Jim had got into a pretty clear space, he leaned 
down and whispered, "Now Poky," and the 
horse, which had been impatient for some time, 
shot at once into the front rank, and was nose 
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and nose with the leaders. Thus they raced for 
a few yards, the crowd giving their first tremen- 
dous " Hurrah !" on seeing Pocahontas come to 
the front. 

They did not hurrah because the animal was a 
special favourite, but because they had noticed 
what seemed a very fine bit of jockeyship well 
responded to by the horse. 

So the ruck raced on, locked together — Star- 
lock, Goggle-eyes, Bootjack, Mince Pie, Rhubarb, 
and Pocahontas, nose and nose in the front 
rank. 

About eighty yards from home, Jim leaned 
forward again, and quietly whispered, "Go, 
Poky," whereupon the horse darted forward like 
an arrow, cleared himself from the ruck in a 
second, and, straining with all his power, shot by 
the winning-post ten good lengths ahead. 

Bravo, Pocahontas ! Bravo, Jim ! 

How the crowd did shout now to be sure. 
Yes, with redoubled vigour ; for they had kept 
silence for a moment when Pocahontas joined the 
front row, and raced for a while in line. Then 
out he shot, the moment Jim called upon him, 
and won just as he liked. 

Ralph Luttrel clapped his hands for joy until 
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his arms and fingers ached, and he had hard 
work to refrain from standing' on his head/ or 
throwing up his straw hat into the air. 

" Well, my son, we've done it this time," said 
Mr. Curre, who was highly pleased with the 
success of his handsome racer ; " and you have 
won your pointer, telescope, and breechloader," 

" No, Mr. Curre, not yet ; I don't win them 
unless Fiddlestick comes in first for the Stakes." 

" Make your mind easy, then ; if Fiddlestick 
doesn't win, call me a crocodile." 

Down went Mr. Curre and Ralph on to the 
course, that they might walk beside Pocahontas, 
as he worked his way through the crowd. But 
there was no getting near him at all ; and it was 
as much as ever the policemen could do to get 
sufficiently near to escort him and Jim. 

The crowd roared with delight, because the 
horse, after lying last nearly all the time, had 
won in such splendid style. Yes ; they roared 
tremendously, and congregated round Jim and 
the horse so closely, that it was hardly possible 
to move along. 

" Hurrah! hurrah! Bravo, Pocahontas !" they 
shouted, the general enthusiasm being extra- 
ordinarily great. Jim came in for a thundering 
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ovation when he dismounted, and though the 
jockeys b^;an to wonder more than ever who he 
was, not one could deny that his riding had 
been that of no novice, but of a well-practised 
horseman. 

The party at Massmere and Mr. Curre did not 
stay for the two remaining races, but left the 
course immediately after the Cup. 

It is almost needless to say that Ralph slept 
not one wink that night. He had never before 
been in such a state of excitement, great though 
his enthusiasm was over the railway, and we can 
only hope that the excitement will not be too 
much for his nerves. He was a strong and 
healthy boy, but at the same time one who 
had what doctors call a rather nervous tempera- 
ment. 

The following morning, the day on which 
Fiddlestick was to run, was as fine as its pre- 
decessor, and the races promised to be most 
deliciously enjoyable. Ralph was up early with 
Mr. Curre, breakfasting in Orchester, and visiting 
the horses on the course. He was in capital 
spirits, for a great many betting-men were 
backing the Fiddle, as they called the horse ; 
and Jim, too, was very confident 
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The course was every bit as densely crowded 
as yesterday. There were just as many drags, 
and certainly rather more pretty faces. 

Can we possibly imagine anything of the pride 
felt by Ralph Luttrelwhenhe took up the racing 
card this morning, and saw his own name in 
print as the owner of Fiddlestick ? 

This is a copy of that part of the card which 
referred to the Orchester Stakes. 

3. 15. Orchester Stakes of 15 soys each, h ft, with aoo 
added, for three-year-olds ; colts, Sst lolb ; fillies, 88t 61b : 
winners extra ; maiden allowances. One mile. 30 subs. 

1. Mr. Fumbleton's b f Dog;rose . . Black, white cap, 

2. Sir S. Clampett's b h Dragoon . . Blue, gold hoops, 

3. Mr. Hogg's gr h Instructor . . . All green. 

4. Lord Berrington's b h Tomtit . . Black, green cap, 

5. Duke of Alcester's bl h Nutcracker . Brown, white cap, 

6. Mr. Noodle's br f Foolscap . . . All white, 

7. Mr. Poppleton's b h Goosestep . • Green,white hoops andcap, 

'■ ^'^^^^^'!' ^.^"! I ^*«ry. rokiU cap. 
9. Mr. Norton's br h Bullseye • • . Pink, violet cap, 

10. Mr. K. Lutttd's e h Fiddlestick . | Blue, yellow sUeoe,. 

{ blue cap. 

11. Mr. Growler's b f Bad Temper . . All Uack. 

12. Sir George Fennel's br h Dogstealer All cherry* 

13. Lord Riversdale's b f Jemima . . Fioiei, pink cap. 

These were the thirteen hoises coloured, but it 
was not yet certain if all would run. Ralph 
hoped all would run, because if Fiddlestick won, 

L 
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he would like his horse to beat as many as 
possible. At the same time, he knew that Nut- 
cracker and Dogstealer were very formidable 
rivals, and that if they were out of the race. 
Fiddlestick's chance would be greatly in- 
creased. 

Ralph Luttrel felt himself a very big man 
indeed, as he walked about among the good 
company on the stand, and listened to various 
inquiries after his own horse. Old Sir Raymond, 
too, was all anxiety for Fiddlestick's success, 
and he determined to send round bumpers of 
champagne if Ralph won. Numbers of ladies, 
too — mammas and daughters — ^were all most 
eager for Ralph's success; and even a very pretty 
girl, who was in love with the Duke of Alcester, 
said she hoped his horse would be beaten by 
Fiddlestick. 

Of course, Ralph could pay but very little at- 
tention to the races that preceded the Stakes, as 
his mind was so completely distracted about the 
great event of the day. The nearer the time 
came to 3.15, the more surely did he become 
convinced that it is madness to feel confident 
about a horse ; and accordingly he began to 
picture to himself the possibility or probability 
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of seeing Nutcracker, or Dogstealer, or Bad 
Temper, dart in first. 

In due time the bell was rung to clear the 
course for the Stakes, and then Ralph, accom- 
panied by Sir Raymond, Mr. Curre, and Dick, 
went down into the saddling paddock, and had 
a farewell inspection of Fiddlestick. As Jim 
was to ride the horse, Ralph knew that there 
would be no fault to find with the jockeyship ; 
and as the animal looked in splendid condition, 
and seemed quite ready to make a good struggle 
for his master, he went back to the Grand Stand 
in a very comfortable frame of mind. 

Eleven horses were saddled. Tomtit and 
Foolscap being absentees, and it was not long 
before they were on the course, taking their 
preliminary canter. 

All Ralph's friends thought that Fiddlestick 
looked and went remarkably well, and it was 
very plain, too, that the betting-men in the 
ring thought well of him. Still, he was only 
third favourite, Nutcracker being first, Dogstealer 
second. 

Now they walk off to the starting-place, and 
now Ralph's heart beats as it never beat in his 
life before. The eleven animals are mustered 
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and all Fiddlestick's friends point their glasses 
towards him, to see if he is behaving himself 
well. He is rather fractious, and Jim evidently 
has hard work to keep him from bolting. Nut- 
cracker and Dogstealer are standing still like 
statues, and most of the other horses are not 
wasting their strength by being unruly. 

The first flag falls, but not the second, and so 
the start is a false one. Fiddlestick is getting^ 
worse and worse, and he it was, in fact, which 
caused the last failure, for, when the flag fell, he 
had his tail just where his head ought to have 
been. Jim had very hard work indeed to keep 
him from bolting, and it is evident that the horse 
is in a very bad temper. 

At the fourth attempt, however, all eleven 
horses get off*. Fiddlestick, through his fractious- 
ness, losing several yards at the start. He soon 
makes up this loss, however, and mixes amongst 
the general body ; but every one with a glass can 
see that he is running unkindly, and that Jim has 
not only to prevent him bolting, but to keep him 
straight. A quarter of a mile's good running 
does Master Fiddlestick good, and then he 
begins to run quietly, going very steadily along in 
the second row, neither trying to get first, nor to 
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run out of the course, and take a private spin 
over the fields. 

The pace gets too fast for most of the horses 
now, and several are dropping behind. Of the 
four who are leading, Fiddlestick is the last ; but 
he seems to be going well, and to be giving Jim 
no trouble. Ralph has great hopes of him, more 
especially when he sees Dogstealer drop half a 
length behind. At this point the horses rounded 
the top of a little hill in the course. Nutcracker 
first, Goosestep second, Fiddlestick third ; and 
then the pedestrians and equestrians that lined 
the sides of the hill galloped and rushed across, 
that they might get somewhere near to the win- 
ning-post. When the people that crowded along 
the railings saw this rush, they knew that the 
racers were rounding the turn, and then the ex- 
citement began to develop. 

Round the animals come at thundering speed, 
two of the stragglers having joined the first rank, 
and on the six struggle, the flogging and spur- 
ring commencing in earnest. 

Now one horse shoots ahead, now another, and 
now shouts of "Nutcracker wins — Fiddlestick 
wins," are heard on all sides. Presently three 
horses drop back, beaten, and the race is 
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left to White Mouse, Nutcracker, and Ralph's 
horse. 

The excitement grows every moment, as now 
White Mouse shows in front — now Fiddlestick — 
now Nutcracker. 

At the distance Fiddlestick draws himself clear 
of the other two, and races along alone. " Fiddle- 
stick wins easily !" cries the crowd, and Ralph's 
heart beats as though it were a steam-hammer. 
On comes Fiddlestick a length and a half ahead, 
everybody shouting out his name, and feeling 
confident that he will win. 

"You are safe now, my son," said Mr. Curre. 

" I don't like to be too sure," replied Ralph, 
very wisely. 

Fiddlestick is still ahead, but he is not gaining, 
and the other two horses are straining every nerve, 
the jockeys sending them along with all their 
skill. 

On, on, on the three go. Fiddlestick leading. 
Nutcracker gaining on him. Jim looks behind, 
and he sees first Nutcracker, then White Mouse, 
coming up. He pricks Fiddlestick with the spurs 
and rattles him on faster. White Mouse's jockey 
too is at work with his spurs, and on the beau- 
tiful creature bounds, gaining upon Fiddlestick 
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every second. Jim looks behind again ; White 
Mouse is at his girths — White Mouse is neck- 
and-neck with him — ^the winning-post is but a 
few yards off, Nutcracker coming up, inch by 
inch, and apparently overhauling the pair. The 
cheering, shouting, and bellowing are terrific ; the 
excitement even greater than when Pocahontas 
shot out yesterday and won the Cup. 

Ralph's heart stands still with the intensity of 
the interest he feels in this tremendous struggle, 
and old Sir Raymond and Dick look away from 
the horses, unable to watch them any longer. 
The Squire hopes his boy will win, and he looks 
away because he is afraid of seeing him beaten. 

The struggle will be over directly ; the horses 
are making their final effort ; Nutcracker is a 
head and neck behind ; now White Mouse shoots 
out — now Fiddlestick — now White Mouse again 
— now both horses — and now the post is passed. 

Which has won ? 

It is impossible to say, but, to Mr. Curre's 
mind, it is certainly not a dead-heat ; one horse 
got half his head in front at the winning-post, to 
the best of his belief. 

''And which was it, Mr. Curre ?** asked Ralph, 
anxiously ; "whose head was first, do you think ?** 
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" Well, my son, I am sorry to believe that it 
was White Mouse's." 

Poor Ralph, he believed so too. 

" Never mind, my boy," said Sir Raymond ; 
"your horse ran magnificently. Don't despair 
till you see the numbers go* up." 

It was all very well to tell Ralph not to 
despair, but the job was no easy one for him. Of 
course, he ought not to have despaired, because, 
for all he knew, it might be a dead heat, or Fid- 
dlestick's nose might have been an inch or two in 
front of White Mouse's. Ralph, however, believed 
that Mr. Curre's conjecture was right, and he 
almost felt ready to cry ; but he could not cry, 
and consequently the greatness of the disap- 
pointment, coming on the top of the intense 
excitement, had a worse effect upon him than 
tears. It upset him completely ; it momentarily 
affected his head, and caused his nerves a great 
deal of trouble ; and yet he did not know for a 
certainty that his horse was beaten. 

We shall know shortly. At the present mo- 
ment the man at the telegraph board capnot find 
the right numbers. 

" Come, look sharp," said somebody. " Is it a 
dead heat ?" 
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" No," replied the man. 

Ralph heard the "no," and he felt his heart 
sink within him. Mr. Curre heard it too, and he 
whispered to Dick — " The White Mouse has done 
it, you may be sure of that. Poor Ralph !" 

" I don't believe what the man says," observed 
Dick. "I believe he answered an inquisitive 
question with a lie, and that he is trying to find 
the'O'to put up before the numbers of the 
dead-heaters." 

" Well, we shall see in a minute, Dick." 





CHAPTER XII. 

THE TREAT IN STORE FOR RALPH. 

IR Raymond held out his hand to 
Ralph, meaning to walk with him to 
that part of the Stand from which the 
telegraph board was visible, but the boy did^not 
take it ; and when Sir Raymond looked at him 
again, he noticed that he had suddenly turned 
very white. 

" My boy, my boy, what is the matter ?' said 
the old Squire, feeling alarmed ; " don't you feel 

well r 

" I feel queer in my head, papa," was Ralph's 
reply, "and I don't think that I can walk with 
you." 

" He's fainting. Sir Raymond," said a gentle- 
man standing by. 

" No, I'm not," said Ralph. " I don't feel well ; 
but I shall be all right directly. I should iike^to 
go home, papa." 
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So Sir Raymond carried the boy downstairs 
as quickly as he could, while a gentleman ran to 
fetch some brandy and water. Ralph drank a 
very little, and when his father tried to persuade 
him to take more, he said, " No, papa, I cannot 
indeed ; it makes me giddy. Please take me 
home. I am beginning to feel rather poorly. 
My head — it's my head." 

Of course. Sir Raymond did not wait to hear 
what numbers had gone up on the telegraph 
board ; and directly the carriage was brought 
round, he drove off, ignorant whether the race 
was a dead heat, or whether White Mouse or 
Fiddlestick had won by half a head or so. Ralph 
did not speak once all the way to Massmere, 
and the old Squire was naturally greatly alarmed 
on his account. 

One of the grooms had borrowed a fast-trotting 
cob from an inn in Orchester, near the race- 
course, and was now galloping as hard as the 
animal could go for Mr. Adams, the doctor. 
Luckily he found him somewhere in the village, 
and so he sent him on to Massmere, that he might 
be able to see Ralph directly the carriage arrived. 

Ralph's mother and aunt were much surprised 
to see the doctor walk into the house, and when 
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he told them that Ralph had been taken suddenly 
ill, they were dreadfully frightened. They were 
not kept veiy long in suspense, however, for a 
•quarter of an hour after Mr. Adams came in, up 
dashed the carriage, Sir Raymond having driven 
at full speed all the way. 

Poor Ralph was carried out at once, and laid 
on a sofa in the drawing-room, Mr. Adams re- 
fusing to let anybody see him. He stood over him 
for some little time, while the servants carried 
out different directions that he gave. It was 
quite ten minutes before he could get Ralph to 
speak to him ; and when the poor boy did speak, 
he could only utter a word now and then, in an 
incoherent kind of manner. 

" Well, Adams, what is your opinion T asked 
Sir Raymond, when the doctor went out to him. 

" The boy is evidently suffering from intense 
excitement, and being somewhat of a nervous 
temperament, this excitement has very greatly 
affected him. I do not think that there is any- 
thing very much amiss, and I believe that perfect 
<iuiet will effect a perfect cure." 

" Ralph certainly has been in a state of im- 
mense excitement ever since Mr. Curre gave 
him a race-horse ; and, of course, the boy has taken 
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the greatest possible interest in the animal, 
hoping he would win." 

" Well, Sir Raymond, don't be alarmed ; the 
effects of this excitement wont last long, I 
believe, and then the boy will be all right. No- 
doubt he has been frantically excited about these 
races, because he has owned a racer. He is 
rather young for such a possession, and, in fact, 
it has been too much for him. I daresay he has 
hardly slept an hour the last few days, and as 
his mind has been immensely excited about the 
horse and the races, his poor brain has been too 
severely tried, and so he has been upset. Did 
his horse lose ?" 

" Well, I don't know," replied Sir Raymond,. 
" as I did not hear before I left Orchester ; but 
I certainly fancy he was beaten, and Ralph 
fancied so too. It was directly the race was 
over that I noticed my boy turned pale." 

" Exactly so ; the excitement had come to a 
point then, and the poor boy, believing his horse 
was beaten, was suddenly overcome. Had he 
won, I daresay the effect would have been just 
the same ; for though a strong, manly boy, his 
nerves are not made like a chain-cable." 

No doubt Ralph had been upset by the great 
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excitement, and by the great disappointment ; 
but we must not be so sure that there was any 
cause for disappointment until we know for 
certain the result of the race in which Fiddle- 
stick ran. 

Nothing was said to Ralph about the race for 
a whole week, and during that time he was kept 
perfectly quiet in a darkened room. Of course 
he was not able to go back to school, so Dick 
had to return without him. He was very sorry 
indeed when Dick went, for he was such a com- 
panion for him ; however, his sister Florrie 
and his eldest brother Frank often came to 
sit with him, and to talk quietly on various 
matters. 

Ralph was gradually getting better ; he felt 
no more giddiness, and he was able to talk just 
the same as ever. Mr. Adams would not let 
him read himself, but he permitted his brother 
or sister to read to him occasionally. He went 
on very well indeed for a fortnight, so well, in 
fact, that Mr. Adams said Mr. Curre might come 
and sit with him for half-an-hour one after- 
noon. 

So Mr. Curre came and sat with Ralph, but 
he did not talk about horses or racing, as the 
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doctor had forbidden him. He came twice again 
and talked on ordinary subjects, and then he 
came a third time, with the doctor's permission, 
to tell Ralph how Pocahontas, Fiddlestick, 
Timoleon, Pluto's fellow-traveller, and the other 
horses, were going on. 

Knowing how much harm over-excitement 
had done him, Ralph determined to keep him- 
self quiet; and during this visit he resolved 
simply to inquire about the horses, and not 
to hear anything concerning the Orchester 
Stakes. 

Ralph kept to his determination, and had an 
hour's most pleasant conversation respecting the 
racers at Abury ; and Mr. Curre amused him very 
much with an account of old Pluto's doings, 
when he got tipsy at the Saracen's Head. 

'* And when will you come again, Mr. Curre ?" 
asked Ralph, as the new squire of Abury rose 
to leave. 

" Well, my son, this is Tuesday ; to-morrow I 
run up to London, and on Friday I run back 
again, so I shall be unable to visit you before 
Saturday." 

" And shall you be able to come on Satur- 
day r 
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" Quite able, and I will then tell you all about 
the race for the Orchester Stakes." 

So Mr. Curre left, and Ralph had to look for- 
ward to the pleasure of seeing him on Saturday. 
He very wisely resolved not to let himself get 
excited with thinking over the news Mr. Curre 
was going to bring, but just now and again he 
allowed himself to wonder how much White 
Mouse beat by, and how it was that Jim did not 
succeed in landing Fiddlestick first. 

Meanwhile, Ralph had no idea what Mr. Curre 
was doing in London ; but there is no reason at 
all why Ralph's friends should not be in the 
secret. Mr. Curre had gone up to town to see 
about the mail steamers that run two or three 
times a month to Alexandria, in Egypt, on 
their way to India, China, and Australia. He 
did not make his inquiries on his own account 
entirely, but on Ralph's also, for Mr. Adams, 
the doctor, had said that so soon as the patient 
got pretty nearly well, it would do him a deal of 
good to take a trip in the Mediterranean. 

When Sir Raymond mentioned this, Mr. Curre 
said at once that he should very much like in- 
deed to take charge of Ralph, as he was very 
fond of the boy, and that a trip to Alexandria 
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would suit him splendidly, as he had never been 
in Egypt. 

So it was very soon settled that Ralph should 
go with Mr. Curre, and then steps were taken to 
secure berths for the October steamer. 

Mr. Curre went up to town very early on 
Wednesday morning, and in the afternoon took 
a Hansom and drove to the office of the mail 
steamers in Leadenhall Street. He saw a plan of 
the vessel with the different cabins, and eventu* 
ally fixed upon one which had two berths in it, 
for himself and Ralph, and took another berth 
in the second-class part of the ship for their 
servant. 

The next day he went down to Southampton 
to have a look at the steamers lying in port, just 
to see what they were like ; he would not be 
able to see the ship in which he and Ralph were 
to sail, as she was not in yet from Gibraltar, but 
he would see her sister ship, which would do just 
as well One of the officers showed him all over 
the vessel, and very much pleased was Ml*. Curre 
with everything that he saw ; it was very hand- 
somely fitted up, the cabins were large, the 
berths very comfortable, and the windows, or 
" ports" as they are called, of a very good size. 

M 
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The saloon was a very fine place indeed, with 
two long tables in it, at each of which seventy or 
eighty passengers might sit very comfortably. 
Everything was the perfection of cleanliness 
and smartness, and Mr. Curre saw no reason at 
all why he and his young companion should not 
have a most enjoyable trip. 

He left Southampton in the afternoon, got up 
to town in the evening, and was off early the 
following morning for Abury. He got home at 
luncheon time, and when he had satisfied his 
hunger and lit a cigar, he jumped into his mail 
phaeton and drove to Massmere. 

He did not go into Ralph's room at once, 
because Sir Raymond and Lady Sophia 
wanted to hear something about his doings in 
London and Southampton, so he went into the 
drawing-room, and stayed there an hour. Then 
he went into the invalid's bedroom, and right 
glad was Ralph to see him. 

Mr. Curre's Newfoundland dog, Ross, was 
with him, and the fine old fellow, not being ad- 
mitted into the hall, ran round to what he knew 
to be Ralph's room, sprang right through the 
open window, and, much to Mr. Curre's surprise, 
settled himself at Ralph's side, his hind legs on 
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the floor, his massive fore-paws planted firmly on 
the arm of the invalid's chair. 

Mr. Curre told Ralph of his visit to London, 
and of different things he did there, omitting all 
mention, however, of his visit to the mail-steamers' 
office, and of his run down to Southampton. 
Sir Raymond did not wish Ralph to know any- 
thing at all about the proposed voyage until a 
fortnight before starting, afraid that he might 
excite himself too much with thoughts of so 
great a treat. 

"Well, and now I will tell you something 
about the Orchester Stakes and your horse 
Fiddlestick," said Mr. Curre. 

"Fiddlestick was beaten, I suppose?" ob- 
served Ralph ; " at least it seemed to me that 
White Mouse shot ahead about a yard from the 
post." 

"Well, I think that a great many were of this 
opinion ; but of course nobody could see so well 
as the judge. Directly the struggle was over I 
went towards that part of the stand from which 
I could have the best view of the telegraph 
board, but I did not get there, for some gen- 
tleman overtook and stopped me, saying he was 
going for some brandy for you, as you had nearly 

M2 
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fainted. I came back to you at once, and in a 
while helped Sir Raymond to put you into the 
carriage. Then I came back to the stand, and 
what do you think was the first news that I 
heard ?" 

" White Mouse first, Fiddlestick second, Nut- 
cracker third." 

"No, it wasn't that, my son, but something 
better." 

" Something better, Mr. Curre ? Was Fiddle- 
stick first ?" 

" No ; the news was not as good as that" 

" Then it was a dead heat," said Ralph. 

" Yes it was." 

Ralph was delighted ; his horse was not beaten 
after all, though he had not won. 

"Fiddlestick was a quarter of a head first 
within two yards of the winning-post," continued 
Mr. Curre ; " but just at the post White Mouse 
stretched out her beautiful long neck and gave a 
dash forward with all her power, and so made it 
a dead heat." 

" And what happened then, Mr. Curre ?" 

" Well, after I had seen Sir Raymond start, I 
went to have a look at Fiddlestick and to see 
Lord Shawbury, the owner of White Mouse, 
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about running off the heat. I had a good look 
at Fiddlestick, and came to the conclusion that 
he would be quite fit to run again after the last 
race. Lord Shawbury was very anxious to 
divide the stakes, chiefly because he did not 
want to give White Mouse another severe race 
that day, as she was engaged in the Brighton 
Cup six days after. At first he said nothing 
could be decided until your wishes were known, as 
you, and not I, were the owner of the Fiddlestick ; 
however, I explained all that, and told him that 
if you were present you would be guided entirely 
by what I might say. Everybody was clamour- 
ing for the dead heat to be decided in order that 
bets might hold good, especially those who had 
backed Fiddlestick. Well, I did not want to 
force poor White Mouse into another severe race 
if I could help it, for she is a most beautiful 
mare, and I fell greatly in love with her, but I 
could not agree to a division of the stakes, as I 
had too much confidence in Fiddlestick. I told 
Lord Shawbury that your horse was perfectly 
ready to run ; but that, though I would not 
agree to divide the stakes, I might possibly 
agree to some other settlement." 

" And of course I should have been perfectly 
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satisfied with whatever you might have done, 
Mr. Curre," said Ralph. 

" Yes, my son, I felt sure of that ; so I acted 
exactly as if Fiddlestick were mine. Well, Lord 
Shawbury would agree to nothing that I pro- 
posed, and when I offered him first a thousand 
and then fifteen hundred guineas for the Mouse, 
he said, ' No.' I was obliged to compel him to 
run off the heat, or to let Fiddlestick walk over 
and be considered the winner. He had another 
look at the Mouse, and another consultation 
with his trainer, and then he said that the two 
should run again after the last race. I was 
sorry for the two horses, but was determined not 
to divide the stakes unless Lord Shawbury 
would sell me the mare." 

" And so the two ran again, I suppose ?" 
"Yes, at half-past five or six o'clock, and 
most terrific was the excitement I assure you. 
Nearly every man, woman, and child, stayed to 
see the heat run off, and just as much interest 
was taken in this final battle as was caused by 
the Cup race the day before. White Mouse was 
the first to make her appearance on the course, 
and she and her jockey received really a tre- 
mendous ovation ; soon after came old Fiddle- 
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stick with Jim up, and though these two were 
right well cheered, they were not such favourites- 
as the others." 

"Why, Mr. Curre?" 

"Well, my son, I fancy the crowd thought 
that the Fiddle was the stronger animal, and 
that the Mouse, as the weaker, had made a very 
plucky fight in bringing ofT a dead heat. Soon 
the two animals took their preliminary canter, 
and then walked to the starting-post as quiet as a 
pair of lambs. A splendid start was effected at 
the first attempt, and off went the two, running 
neck and neck till they rounded the hill." 

"And did the excitement seem to get very 
gfreat, Mr. Curre ?" 

" Tremendous ! tremendous ! and the betting 
men were hoarse as a raven with a bad cold." 

" Which animal was the favourite ?" 

" Oh ! Fiddlestick, certainly ; but the crowd 
hoped the Mouse would win. Neck and neck 
they ran to the inner side of the hill, and then 
the jockeys began to move. The effect of this 
move was to send the Mouse quite a length 
ahead, and this lead she kept to the distance, 
when Jim began to bring up the old Fiddle. 
He came with a will, but the Mouse came too. 
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and ran fully a length ahead at the red bam, 
where the cheering was something terrific, 
plainly audible at the grand stand ; then the 
horses ran side by side for a hundred yards, lots 
of people shouting * It's another dead heat !' On 
they came at a swinging pace into the straight 
reach before the carriages, both jocks doing all 
they knew, both animals letting themselves out 
handsomely and putting on all steam. It was a 
splendid sight now, my son, and I certainly 
never saw finer jockeyship in my life." 

" I do so wish I had been there," said Ralph. 

" So do I, indeed ; however, you must be 
content with the best account I can give you. 
Well, the excitement grew greater and greater 
every second, for first one horse and then the 
other got his head first, and then the Mouse 
shot ahead by half a length. Through my glass 
I could plainly see Jim's face at this moment, 
and the expression of it said, as evidently as 
possible, * Oh ! this wont do at all !' and, as if 
acting upon the idea, he shook the old Fiddle 
together, gave him a good jacketing, and sent 
him flying past the post a winner by half a 
length." 

" And so Fiddlestick won T said Ralph. 
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"Yes, he won, my son, but not so easily as 
his backers expected. The Mouse is a splendid 
creature, no doubt, and she made the gamest 
struggle I ever saw in my life. Yes, the old 
Fiddle won, and since then I have banked the 
stakes for you." 

Ralph was delighted beyond measure, and he 
regretted dreadfully that he had not been present 
to see his horse win. However, he contented 
himself with knowing that he had won. He had 
not forgotten too the breechloader, pointer, and 
telescope, all which bets had been duly paid, 
though they had not been shown to Ralph, as 
the doctor did not wish him to hear the result of 
the race until he was all but quite well. 

Of course the telescope would do splendidly 
for him to take with him on his voyage, not only 
for amusement, but for use, perhaps. Of this 
voyage, however, he knew nothing as yet. 

" Poor White Mouse ; I am sorry she was 
beaten, and yet of course I am glad that my 
own horse won. I hope White Mouse will win 
every other race, and that some day I shall see 
her win, for I feel very great interest in her, Mr. 
Curre, especially as she is such a very beautiful 
creature, and as she ran so pluckily." 
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Mr. Curre stayed quite two hours this afternoon, 
for Ralph had hundreds of things to ask him 
about the race and about the horses at Abury. 
Sir Raymond said he might go over to Abury 
in about a week's time to see Fiddlestick ; so 
this was a great pleasure to look forward to. 

After Mr. Curre's departure, Sir Raymond let 
him see the breechloader that the Duke of 
Alcester had sent, and Sir Samuel Clampett's 
telescope, and one of the underkeepers brought 
Sneezer, the pointer, round to the open window* 
Sneezer was a splendid fellow, a well-made, 
muscular dog, long and strong, his beautiful 
skin in perfect condition, jfitting him loosely like 
an easy old coat. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



ON BOARD THE 'ALMORA.' 




N the first day of October, as Sir Ray- 
mond and Ralph were walking to- 
gether in the grounds at Massmere, 
the old Squire said to his son, — 

" Ralph, my boy, I have a great treat for you : 
guess what it is." 

Ralph guessed about a dozen times, and 
every time wrongly. 

" I am going to send you a voyage." 

"A voyage, papa? To what part of the 
world r 

" Well, I hardly know yet how far you will 
go. You will steam at all events as far as 
Alexandria, and either come back at once, or 
take a little trip in a sailing vessel." 

" And who is going with me ? Frank ?" 

" No ; Mr. Curre." 
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Ralph was delighted to hear that, for much as 
he loved his brother Frank, he had an idea that 
this voyage would be more enjoyable with his 
great friend at Abury, than with any one else. 
Mr. Curre was rather older than Frank, he had 
travelled more, and Ralph felt sure that he 
would be a capital companion, especially if 
any difficulties arose in getting from place to 
place. 

" When do we start, papa, and what ship do 
we go out in ?" 

"You leave on the 20th of this month in 
the Peninsular and Oriental mail steamer 
Almora, and on your way to Alexandria you 
will call at Gibraltar and Malta, and spend 
a few hours on shore. You will have a splendid 
run through the Mediterranean in water pro- 
bably as smooth as our mere ; but in going 
through the Bay of Biscay I daresay you will 
have it a bit rough. You will soon get used, 
however, to the sea, [and when you first come on 
deck after getting out of the bay, you will find 
yourself steaming well in sight of the Portuguese 
coast, along which the ship's officers, or old 
passengers, will point out several objects of 
interest. My word, Ralph, it's a grand voyage 
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for comfort and interest from Southampton to 
Alexandria in a P. and O. steamer !" 

Of course Ralph was highly delighted at the 
prospect of this voyage, and he spent a good 
many hours in the company of a map, looking- 
over the steamer's route, and the various places 
he would probably see. He often drove over to 
Abury to consult with Mr. Curre, and arrange 
different matters connected with the Egyptian 
trip. 

He was having a suit made on purpose for the 
voyage, two or three suits in fact, adapted to the 
weather, which is different in the Mediterranean 
from what it is here in October. He was going- 
to have a blue serge suit, with little brass anchor 
buttons on it, making himself look something- 
like a mercantile marine officer, and he would 
have a Scotch cap, which is a capital thing at 
sea, as it has not the bad habit of blowing off 
a,nd taking a swim upon the waves. He would 
have two suits of strong brown hoUand, the 
darkest shade procurable, which he would find 
most delightfully cool in the hot weather. He 
would have a straw hat, too, and one of those 
Indian helmets, something like those now worn 
by policemen in London, except that his would 
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be white, or a sort of brownish grey. He would 
also have one or two pairs of white canvas 
shoes and of loose Indian drawers, which are 
very nice to sleep in ; in fact, lucky Ralph 
would be very completely set up for his trip. 
Some friends advised him to get mosquito 
powder, and told him that if he put some 
in a spill of blotting-paper and lit the end, the 
smoke would send the mosquitoes about their 
business ; but he would not take this advice, 
as old Major Curry, who had spent half his 
life amongst mosquitoes, told him that he had 
better keep the powder to sprinkle on sea-gulls' 
tails ! 

Of course he would have a veil to keep off 
the flies and dust in Egypt, and perhaps a pair 
of blue spectacles ; in fact, I think he would have 
everything which it is well to take for a trip 
of this description. As he was going in a mail 
steamer he would not be bothered with having 
to get bedding and cabin furniture : he would 
find his cabin completely and most comfortably 
fitted up, and no doubt he would sleep there 
just as well as if he were in his own bedroom 
at Massmere. It would be very nice having 
Mr, Curre in the same cabin with him, as it 
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is not pleasant being alone, or with an entire 
stranger, on a first sea voyage. 

Notwithstanding that nearly everything would 
be found on board the steamer, Ralph was very 
busy getting things ready for his journey, and 
as he was so much and so pleasantly occupied, 
the time seemed to slip very rapidly away. He 
very wisely studied the route he was going to 
take, for it is so much better to have an idea 
beforehand of the places you are going to pass 
or stay at, than to have to learn everything from 
hour to hour on the way. It is true that if Ralph 
only went to Alexandria, or to Cairo and the 
Pyramids, there would not be very much to see 
on the way, still though there might only be 
little, that same little included no less a place 
than Gibraltar and the beautiful island of 
Malta. If the steamer hugged the Portuguese 
shore, there would be plenty to see along the 
coast, and it was not impossible that a glimpse 
might be had of Lisbon, if the vessel passed it 
during the daytime. 

Ralph took down his map and had a good 
look at it every day, and he also consulted 
one or two books which afforded him a good 
deal of geographical and topographical in- 
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formation. So when the time came for starting, 
he felt that he knew exactly where he was 
going, and that places would have a double 
interest for him when he actually saw them. 

Mr. Curre ran down to Southampton once 
or twice after the arrival of the Almora^ made 
some final arrangements, returned to Abury, 
and then started again with Ralph and the 
servant the day before the steamer's de- 
parture. 

Of course Ralph was in the highest of high 
spirits, and he was all anxiety to see the 
magnificent steamer which was to carry him 
over the sea. He and Mr. Curre breakfasted 
at their hotel, and then they walked down to 
the place where the vessel was lying. 

Those who have ever seen a ship being got 
ready for sea, and been on board the day of 
her departure, know something of the bustle, 
noise and confusion usual on such an occasion. 

Mr. Curre and Ralph threaded their way 
to their cabin amongst men and women going 
here and there, carrying this, that, and the 
other thing ; and having had a good look at 
their nautical bedroom, they pronounced it 
excellent. 
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What a magnificent steamer it was, thought 
Ralph, and how very snug he would be in 
his cabin. He got into his berth and lay down 
there, and felt sure that he would be able to 
sleep very well indeed : if he awoke early he 
would be able to see if the steamer was pass- 
ing any place, as the port was close to the 
head of his berth : he would just have to move 
his pillow about a foot, and then he could lie 
on his side and look out on to the sea. The 
saloon was a large one, a little narrow, but 
very long, with two commodious tables in it. 
The stewards were getting some luncheon 
ready, and Ralph felt quite hungry at the 
sight of the good things that were gradually 
making their appearance. Going upon deck, he 
saw a number of ladies and gentlemen, of pas- 
sengers and their friends, elbowing each other in 
all directions. 

It was of course impossible to tell which 
were passengers and which only visitors, but 
Ralph made some guesses, and he would see 
after the steamer started if they were right. 

Mr. Curre showed him the compass, and 
explained its use, and he told him the names of 
the different masts and yards. Of course a 

N 
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steamer is not so finely rigged as a sailing 
vessel, and it is not half so interesting travelling 
by steam as by wind ; nevertheless, there was 
plenty for Ralph to see in the way of masts, 
sails, and yards. The engine-room was very 
interesting ; but this Ralph would visit when 
the steamer was at sea, as now all the intricate 
machinery was lying dormant ; men were creep- 
ing in and out of it, polishing different parts, 
and pouring in oil now and then : it was in 
splendid order, as bright as a new sovereign 
fresh from the mint, and there was not a speck 
of dirt to be seen anywhere. 

As the time passed on, the deck became very 
crowded indeed, for a train had brought a lot of 
passengers and their friends. The saloon, too^ 
was pretty well occupied about twelve o'clock^ 
when Ralph went down to have some luncheon. 

Several men, under the direction of an officer,, 
were busy stowing away the luggage, certain 
packages being marked— 




and these were placed either by themselves, or 
on the top of the luggage that had been sent down 
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to the bottom of the " hold." Other boxes were 
labelled Cabin, and these were taken down 
to their owners* berths. Mr. Curre's ser- 
vant looked after his master's and Ralph's 
boxes, and when Ralph went down about an 
hour before starting he found his portmanteau 
and other valuables snugly disposed about the 
cabin. 

The steam was up, and the little pipe running 
up the funnel was hissing away in its usual man- 
ner, adding greatly to the noise of the bustle on 
deck ; the whole scene was one of restless ani- 
mation ; nobody was idle ; everybody was doing 
something, if only chattering or looking on in- 
terestedly. A good many were down below, 
putting some cold beef, cold chicken, tongue, 
ham, salad, champagne, Bass, and sherry, out of 
sight ; and others were on deck, taking a last 
walk with their friends before, perhaps, a long 
separation. 

Ralph could see that there were several 
military officers with their wives and children 
going, and he noted down two very martial 
gentlemen, aged about fifty, with the regular 
Indian major look about them. There were 
half-a-dozen very pretty young ladies, and several 

N 2 
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children, pretty and otherwise ; lots of mammas, 
some with Indian servants, some without ; there 
were a good many gentlemen, too, who probably 
belonged to the Civil Service, and some mer- 
chants going out to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. There were a few young gentlemen 
also, with their servants, just voyaging for 
pleasure like Ralph and Mr. Curre, and with 
these Ralph hoped that he might get acquainted. 
There were some naval officers bound for Malta, 
and also a colonial Governor with his family. 
Altogether, there seemed to be a very nice lot 
of people going, though it was hard to say for 
certain which were passengers and which merely 
passengers' friends, and Ralph felt sure that there 
was every chance of his having a very pleasant 
time on board. 

The hour fixed for departure was two o'clock, 
and it would soon be evident which ladies and 
gentlemen Ralph was to have for his fellow- 
travellers. The first bell of warning rang, and 
then friends knew that in but a few minutes' 
time they would have to separate ; some poor 
ladies were in tears, and Ralph was quite sorry 
for some very nice-looking girls who were parting 
with their brother, and for mammas parting with 
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sons or daughters. The departure of a ship 
invariably brings with it sad scenes of leave- 
taking, and Ralph felt a great deal of his pleasure 
taken away by noticing how many there were on 
all sides of him whose eyes and voices told how 
heavy were their hearts. In thinking about this 
voyage he had not once looked at what was sure 
to be the sad side of the picture for a great 
many ladies and gentlemen, and at first he was 
surprised to see any but very merry faces at 
what to him was a moment of such great pleasure 
and excitement. 

He spoke to one pretty little girl standing near 
him, who was crying very sadly indeed, and no 
' wonder, for she had just said good-bye to her 
grandmamma, who had taken care of her since her 
mamma died. She was going out to her papa, a 
colonel in India, and Ralph said he hoped she 
would let him talk to her during the fortnight 
they would travel together. 

Soon after this the second bell rang, the 
captain, officers, and pilot, took their places, and 
all visitors went on shore. Then the Almora 
moved quietly down Southampton Water, and 
Mr. Curre and Ralph started on their voyage. 
Here were beautiful woods and finely diversified 
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scenery for Ralph to look at, and, not far off, the 
ruins of Netley Abbey, founded early in the 
thirteenth century by King Henry III. for 
some monks. The steamer had a delightful run 
down Southampton Water, and then turned into 
the Solent, giving Ralph a view, after a while, of 
the telegraph station, of Hurst Castle where 
Charles I. remained some days before his trial, 
and, finally, of the Needles. His pretty little 
friend stood beside him on an inverted bucket, 
and looked over the side of the ship. 

It was most delightful indeed, gliding down 
the smooth water on this fine afternoon in this 
magnificent steamer, watching Old England 
gradually retiring from view, peeping at parts of 
the country that were entirely new, and looking 
forward to the pleasure of being in the Channel, 
and then out at sea. Usually the Channel is not 
a place td look forward to, but Ralph knew 
nothing about the bad name for roughness that 
it has ; and, indeed, it was on its best behaviour 
to-day, for the water was delightfully smooth. 
It was almost impossible, in fact, to tell when the 
steamer glided actually into the Channel, for the 
motion was so slight. 

Of course it would take some time for those who 
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had just parted from friends and relations to get 
altogether straight, but Ralph noticed that already 
some of the ladies were looking a little happier, 
and he was glad to see one of them laughing at 
something Mr. Curre had said. Th^ little girl 
by him talked quite merrily, and presently he 
got into conversation with a naval officer, who 
told him different interesting things about the 
steamer. All the passengers, or nearly all of 
them, seemed to be very sociable, and a great 
many fellow-travellers, who had had no idea of 
one another's existence a little while ago, were 
now chatting most pleasantly together. 

Four o'clock was the dinner hour, but it was 
a little late to-day ; and it was lucky that it was, 
for those who had eaten good luncheons an hour 
or so before starting were hardly ready to fall-to 
again very soon. Ralph went down into his 
cabin to wash his hands and brush his hair, and 
just as he had finished, he heard the " Roast Beef 
of Old England" being played in the saloon on a 
cornet. This was the signal that dinner was 
ready, and all the passengers at once betook 
themselves to their places. A great many had 
engaged seats by putting a card, or a slip of 
paper with their name upon it, on a plate, and as 
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Mr. Curre had done this, he and Ralph walked 
straight to the places thus secured. 

What a sumptuous dinner it was to be sure t 
Indeed, all the dinners in the P. and O. steamers 
are more or less banquets, and nobody can com- 
plain of illiberal treatment in the eating and 
drinking line. Ralph was astonished at the ex- 
cellence of fare, and he felt that dinner was 
likely to be a very enjoyable amusement. Mr. 
Curre having his own man, our two friends were 
well attended to, and they got everything the 
moment they wanted it. 

What a novelty to Ralph was this first dinner 
on board ship, nothing seeming so funny as the 
fact that whilst sitting still and dining he was going 
along fifteen or sixteen miles an hour. There were 
about 140 passengers at the two tables, and of 
course there was lots of talking and laughing 
going on. Stewards were hurrying about in all 
directions, and as the water was very smooth, 
they could go about as easily as if they were in 
the dining-room at Massmere. In heavy, rough 
weather it is no joke for the stewards, as they 
have to balance themselves while the ship rolls 
from side to side, or while she pitches from end 
to end, and as this is not always very easy evea 
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with nothing in their hands, it is doubly difficult 
when they are carrying bottles or plates. 

Ralph enjoyed this dinner immensely, the 
novelty was so great ; he chatted away to a 
lady on his left, and to Mr. Curre on his right,, 
and sometimes he made himself useful by help- 
ing the dish before him. 

Imagine his astonishment when he heard two- 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the table 
begin a discussion upon the merits of Fiddle-^ 
stick and White Mouse ! 

" I tell you that Fiddlestick is nearly as good 
a horse as that great black animal Pocahontas,'* 
said one gentleman. 

" No, I don't think that," said the other ; " for 
I believe that, if Fiddle and White Mouse 
were to meet again, the Mouse would win ;" 
and so they went on talking for some time,, 
much to the amusement of Ralph and Mr. 
Curre. 

" Did you hear those gentlemen talking about 
Fiddlestick and White Mouse r said Ralph ta 
the lady beside him. 

" Yes," she replied. 

" Fiddlestick was my horse." 

" Yours ? What, do you mean to say that a 
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young gentleman of your age owns race- 
horses ?" 

" Well, I never owned any but Fiddlestick/' 
he said, and then he told the lady all about the 
races, and the dead heat, and his illness. 

When dinner was nearly half over, about 
twenty ladies got up from the table and went on 
deck ; the reason of this did not strike Ralph, 
and so Mr. Curre told him that they were be- 
ginning to feel the motion of the ship, the water 
now being less smooth than it was half-an-hour 
ago. Ralph certainly noticed a little motion 
now, but he did not feel in the least degree sea- 
sick, so he hoped he should prove a good sailor. 
The lamps were swinging about a little, and the 
trays containing tumblers and wine-glasses 
were gently swaying from side to side, and 
altogether it was evident that the steamer was 
now in rather rougher water. But a very few 
passengers, however, left the dinner-table, and 
Ralph sat through the whole banquet, dessert 
and all, and did not care for the motion a bit ; 
certainly it was very slight, yet quite enough to 
be unpleasant for those who, unhappily, were 
very far from being good sailors. 

Dinner over, Ralph went on deck and enjoyed 
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the prospect of looking over the sea, sniffing the 
beautiful air, and enjoying the delightfully cool 
breeze. He walked up and down the deck, 
talking to a new acquaintance about the Mass- 
mere Park Railway, sitting sometimes, and 
sometimes looking over the side. At " two bells," 
s^vtxi o'clock, he heard " Polly, put the Kettle 
on" played, and as this was an invitation to tea, 
he went down into the saloon. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



GIBRALTAR. 




THINK that everybody on board 
ship is very fond of tea, especially in 
warm weather. Those cocked-hat 
bits of toast are exceedingly good, and though 
nautical tea may not be what a Chinaman would 
pronounce excellent, still it is deliciously re- 
freshing, unless so weak that it can't creep out of 
the pot, as some wag said. 

Ralph enjoyed his first nautical tea greatly, 
and he pronounced the toast, cut in the shape of 
triangles, or cocked-hats, very good indeed. By 
this time he had got to know about half-a-dozen 
passengers, one or two being boys of his own 
age, so he was beginning to feel at home. The 
water seemed to be getting a little rougher, and 
a good many of the ladies had their tea on deck, 
hoping to put off sea sickness with the aid of 
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fresh air. But Ralph went down into the saloon, 
and felt as good a sailor as the captain. He was 
accompanied by a son of one of the Indian 
majors — ^a boy named Harry Yates, and all tea- 
time he was giving him an account of the racing 
stables at Abury, and of the great struggle be- 
tween Fiddlestick and White Mouse for the Or- 
chester Stakes. 

It soon got known over the ship that Ralph 
was the owner of Fiddlestick, and everybody was 
surprised at the youth of Fiddlestick's master ; 
then it was gradually known that Mr. Curre 
owned that beautiful black horse Pocahontas, 
the winner of the Orchester Cup ; and so our 
two friends had risen into certain notoriety be- 
fore they had any idea that a single passenger 
knew even their names. 

After tea, Ralph returned to the deck, and 
went to the forward end of the ship, where he 
found a number of gentlemen smoking. One of 
them got hold of him and made him sit by his 
side, and then somebody proposed that he should 
sing a song. Ralph had not at all a bad voice, 
and not being a shy boy, he said he had no ob- 
jection to do his best. So he reflected for a little, 
not knowing exactly what to sing, and then he 
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struck up a capital song with a capital chorus, 
all the gentlemen joining, and one scraping an 
accompaniment on a fiddle. This produced a 
great deal of fun, and Ralph very soon became 
a favourite. When he had finished his song, one 
of the gentlemen told an amusing story ; and 
then the little fat man with the fiddle scraped 
some comic airs, a tall thin friend of his dancing 
in a most ridiculous way, which set passengers, 
officers, and crew, a-roaring with laughter. Some 
of the ladies came as far forward as they thought 
would be pretty, and forgot all about sea sick- 
ness in their enjoyment of the fun ; in fact, 
everybody on board, except the officers and men 
on duty, congregated where they could best see 
the dancing, and for several minutes sat or stood 
shaking with laughter. The climax of the fun 
was reached when the long thin man seized hold 
of a very fat little man, and waltzed over the 
ship with him, accidentally running up against 
one of the Indian majors, who remonstrated in 
language very nearly as hot as curry. 

This fun did everybody on board good, espe- 
cially those who were in low spirits, and those 
who found themselves not to be very good sailors. 
When this absurd dance was over, grog-time had 
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arrived, and then the saloon was revisited by 
good people who felt inclined to try the spirituous 
delicacies of the Almora. 

Whilst the grog was going on, and for about 
an hour after, backgammon and chess boards 
were brought out, and different passengers made 
themselves into card parties, and had some 
pleasant games at whist, &c. Ralph did not 
care for this ; so, after taking about a wineglass- 
ful of Mr. Curre's whisky and water, he went on 
deck, and walked about with Harry Yates till a 
little past ten. 

Then he came into his cabin and went to bed, 
Mr. Curre following him in half an hour's time. 
He found his berth very comfortable indeed, but 
he did not get to sleep immediately, because he 
was so full of excitement. His first day at sea 
had so much of novelty about it, that there was 
no getting its events out of his head ; so he lay 
awake thinking, till past midnight. 

The ship was pretty quiet when he went to 
bed, still at times he could hear music and 
singing going on in the forward part, where the 
tall thin man had done his ridiculous dancing. 
Here a dozen gentlemen or more had congregated,, 
and were amusing themselves over their pipes. 
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One of them sang a song, the words of which 
were plainly audible in Ralph's cabin ; and, as they 
afforded him and the audience outside some little 
amusement, I may as well write them down, 
jnore especially as some of my young readers 
may possess voices. 

Wat Steam STongue* 

^/> — "The Cork Leg." 
I. 



I sing of a lady — a pretty one, too — 

With nut-brown hair and bright eyes blue. 

With the tiniest foot that e*er stept in a shoe. 

And a tongue that went round like a steamer's screw ! 

With a wagglety wag, fol lol de rol lol! 

With a wagglety wag, fol lol lol ! 

II. 

One night in the midst of a horrible dream. 
Her tongue she bit out of her head quite clean. 
And as in such a state she could never be seen. 
They made her a tongue which worked by steam ! 
With a wagglety, &c. 

III. 

This tongue it went so deuced fast, 
They found her teeth would never last. 
So they had a strong set of steel ones cast. 
And screw'd them in as tight as a mast ! 
With a wagglety, &c 
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IV. 

With shaking, her face became quite black. 
And her ears dropt off with the constant rack, 
And she had in her head, from front to back. 
An enormous zigzag three-inch crack ! 

With a wagglety, &c. 

V. 

They sent for a doctor ; he came too late ; 
The tongue had smashed ev*ry inch of her pate ; 
Her eyes were under the garden gate. 
And her chin lying by the kitchen grate ! 

With a wagglety, &c, 

VI. 

A Coroner went the neighbours among. 
And empannel'd a jury of bachelors young; 
And the verdict was that the men must be hung 
Who had made or fitted that murderous tongue ! 

With a wagglety, &c. 

VII. 

They put her remains in a coffin next day, 
And screw'd down the top in the usual way : 
But it hadn't been done half an hour, I should say, 
Ere the tongue burst through, and went wagging away ! 

With a wagglety, &c. 

VIII. 

The people all look'd exceedingly green, 
And horribly frighten'd and scared did seem ; 

O 
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There were engineers there who like whistles did scream, 
But there wasn't a man that could shut off the steam ! 

With a wagglety, &c. 

IX. 

The tongue it wagg'd from ceiling to floor, 
And at last it wagg*d clean out of the door; 
And if nobody stops it, behind or before. 
It will go on wagging for evermore ! 

With a wagglety, &c. 

Tremendous applause followed the singing of 
this song, and, doubtless, it would have been 
succeeded by more vocalization, had not the 
officer on duty represented to the Brahams and 
Henry Russells on board that the ladies were 
probably trying to get to sleep. 

Soon after this Ralph dropped off, and slept 
very soundly ; but when he awoke he did not 
feel much inclination to get up, the fact being 
that the good ^v^Almora was not running very 
steadily, as she was in rather rough water. Mr. 
Curre was an excellent sailor, and he did not 
care a bit about the motion at all, but Ralph felt 
a little bit uncomfortable, and had no inclina- 
tion to get up or to eat any breakfast. 

When Mr. Curre sat down to breakfast, he did 
not find many fellow-travellers in the saloon, and 
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on going up on deck he saw but twelve or fifteen. 
Some ladies were looking very poorly indeed, 
and some gentlemen had expressions of counte- 
nance which made it evident that they had rather 
be on shore than at sea. After breakfast some 
more passengers came on deck, and some lay 
down ; some sat here, others there ; some walked 
about, others looked over the side, and all more 
or less suffered from sea-sickness. 

By Mn Curre's advice Ralph stopped in his 
cabin — and a very sensible boy he was. He re- 
mained perfectly quiet, undisturbed by anybody. 
He lay quite still, the beautiful air streaming in 
through the open port, whilst the light in the cabin 
being somewhat subdued, he could close his ^yt% 
comfortably, and make very good attempts to 
doze. 

When you are feeling sea-sick, there is no 
place in the whole ship like your own berth. 
Don't listen to anybody who recommends you to 
dress and go on deck ; stay where you are, and 
remain in your berth until you feel really inclined 
to get up and dress. Never mind about the fresh 
air on deck. Fresh air is all very well, but your 
berth is fifty times better ; for there you can lie 
undisturbed, with no glaring light in your eyes, 

O 2 
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with none of the two hundred and fifty noises of 
various sorts to be heard on deck, and you can 
lie in such comfort as you can only have when in 
bed, being ready, at any moment, to take a 
pleasant nap at the slightest feeling of sleepiness. 
Lie in your berth, perfectly resigned to your 
lot, until you feel as if you could dress compara- 
tively comfortably ; and if you feel disposed to 
eat, take a hard biscuit and gnaw it doggedly 
and determinedly ; presently you will feel up to 
something more toothsome than a hard biscuit, 
and then I would advise you to ask the steward 
for a slice or two of lean ham, not forgetting 
mustard, and one or two triangles of toast ; and 
when you have devoured this, I should not be sur- 
prised if you had a very strong inclination to get 
up, and see what was happening on deck. Get up 
then, dress and go on deck, and you will probably 
see a good many gentlemen looking very wretched 
indeed. If you relate your experiences to them, 
and hear theirs, I think a listener will come to 
the conclusion that they have suffered twenty 
times more than you, simply because they would 
not lie quietly in their berths. 

I should not give you this advice were you 
going a short voyage, such as from Folkestone 
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to Boulogne, or from Liverpool to the Isle of Man. 
On short voyages your best plan is to walk about 
manfully, eating a hard biscuit, or chewing cam- 
phor, and whistling when you have finished. 
Whistling is really a capital exercise, and I believe 
that it very materially helped to keep me from sea- 
sickness on one short voyage. If you are not 
musical, don't whistle, for your discord will not do 
yourself good, and it will horribly distract fellow- 
travellers. Confine yourself, under unmusical 
circumstances, to your hard biscuit and pedes- 
trianism, and if you cannot hpid out against the 
sickness, you must give in, and He down where 
you can be most comfortable, with your head 
invariably pointed towards the stem of the 
steamer. And never forget to eat a handsome, 
liberal breakfast or dinner before going on board 
cither for a short or long voyage : eat un- 
sparingly, but don't drink, or, at all events, not 
more than one small cup of coffee, or half a 
tumbler of sherry and water. 

Ralph lay still in his berth for thirty-six hours, 
^eating nothing but what I have suggested above, 
dozing occasionally in the day, and sleeping very 
<:omfortably at night. He was sick at times, 
but he suffered the minimum amount of uncom- 
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fortableness, because he so sensibly stayed in his 
berth. The Bay of Biscay is always a very 
troublesome part of the world for passengers 
who are not good sailors, but if they would only 
follow Ralph Luttrel's example, they would find 
its troublesomeness diminished one-half, or more. 
When Ralph went on deck, the Almora was 
sailing not far from the coast of Portugal, and he 
had most delightful occupation for his ^y^Sj 
without any uncomfortable sensations at all. 
The good ship was going very steadily indeed, 
and all the passengers, or very nearly all, were 
really enjoying themselves. Ralph had a capital 
view, through the telescope he won at Orchester, 
of the King's marine residence — z. great white 
palace, not far from the coast — ^and he also saw 
some convents. As the steamer passed Lisbon, 
during the day, he had a glimpse of some of the 
houses up the river, and he also had pointed out 
to him, by one of the officers, the whereabout of 
the lines of Torres Vedras, which the Duke of 
Wellington defended against the French in 18 10. 
There was plenty for him to see, and old pas- 
sengers, or the officers, were always ready to 
show him anything, little or great, that was 
really worth looking at. 
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The passengers were now beginning to know 
one another, and as the majority of them were 
exceedingly pleasant and agreeable, the time 
passed most delightfully. As the sea-sickness 
had vanished, everybody was able to enter into 
that incomparable amusement which comes 
under the head of eating and drinking; and 
truly, on board a good ship, the petitions of 
appetite meet with a very willing response. 

On the Almora you began the day with 
breakfast at about half-past eight ; from that 
you passed on to luncheon, or "tiffin," at twelve 
o'clock, when you discussed biscuits and cheese, 
sardines, preserves, and a sort of ante-prandial 
dessert, with friend Bass, sherry, lime-juice, &c. 
At four o'clock you dined, or banqueted, when 
you had friend Bass again, and wines which were 
hardly, perhaps, equal to those old Sir Raymond 
had at Massmere. The dessert was not very 
sumptuous, but if you had dined satisfactorily, you 
hardly wanted anything more, seeing that, whilst 
taking little exercise, it is not good to eat much. 
At seven o'clock came the delightful refreshment 
of tea, with the cocked hats ; and in an hour or 
so the grog made its appearance. If your mouth 
did not require rest after all the exercise con- 
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sequent upon doing duty at all these minor and 
major feasts, your jaws must certainly have been 
of iron. 

• Ralph enjoyed all these feasts greatly, and he 
used to feel himself quite a man as he sat at 
dessert with the gentlemen, sipping his wine and 
eating biscuits. 

After dessert there was always some amuse- 
ment on deck, a favourite one being " baiting the 
bear," an exercise apparently designed to pro- 
mote indigestion. 

An active young officer used to be suspended 
by a rope from a part of the foremast, or, rather, 
he would sit in a loop made of a rope so fastened, 
andthen swing himself about*, with a knotted hand- 
kerchief, or some such weapon in his hand, and 
do his best to belabour anybody he could reach. 
Of course, gentlemen on deck were similarly 
armed, and they used to try to belabour the 
bear, and I think the bear certainly received 
more raps than he gave. The amusement 
caused a deal of fun, and there was no diffi- 
culty in finding bears ; though if a bear were 
successfully baited one evening, he seldom 
courted the pleasure of being made black and 
blue on any subsequent occasion. 
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In due time, that is to say in rather less 
than five days, the good ship Almora brought 
her passengers to Gibraltar, but as she anchored 
in the middle of the night, it was little Ralph 
saw till next morning of the Lion rock. He 
awoke early, and when he looked out of his 
port, he saw the rock close by, so near that 
he could have hit one side of it with a 
stone. 

What a magnificent, bulky old tower of rock 
it looked, to be sure! Why, impregnable was 
no word for it at all, Ralph thought. 

Directly after breakfast he and Mr. Curre set 
out to see the town, and it seemed so strange 
walking on land again, after having been some 
few days on board ship. 

They first paid a visit to the Governor, who 
was a great friend of General Luttrel, Ralph's 
uncle, and then they took a carriage and drove 
about through the town, inspecting the market^ 
the gardens, and eventually the Spanish lines. 
All the places they saw need not be particularized 
very minutely, but I may state, generally, 
that they lack none of the attractiveness of 
foreign places in general. The town is certainly 
••'no great shakes," as we say, especially the 
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Spanish quarter ; but every yard of the road is 
interesting, and Mr. Curre and Ralph thoroughly 
enjoyed the drive. Getting out of their carriage, 
they proceeded to ascend the rock, and the day 
being warm and the ascent pretty steep, to say 
nothing of the badness of the road, they had rather 
a tough job. However, they rested themselves 
every now and then,, and took it easily. 

Securing the services of a soldier as guide, they 
walked to a flat space of ground, where were 
a number of guns under charge of some 
artillerymen. From this bit of flat ground they 
had a capital view of the country about, of 
Algesiras, of the bay, and of the British and 
Spanish lines, with sentries marching about. 
Going up higher, they got actually into the rock 
itself, and peeped out on to the sea and land 
from loop-holes which it would be impossible for an 
enemy down below to make out. Yet these holes 
have a very formidable gun pointing its mouth 
within a few inches of the apertures, and the ball 
they would eject would seem to the enemy tocome 
right out of the solid rock itself. Ralph and Mr. 
Curre crept in and out of the embrasures, which 
were all armed with guns, and with conical piles 
of shot laid by their sides, all ready for use at a 
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moment's notice. Of course, these embrasures 
and galleries were cut out of the solid rock, and 
there was protection for the artillerymen, not 
only on all sides, but overhead. 

The most interesting place they saw was what is 
called St. George's Hall, a spacious chamber hol- 
lowed out of the rock, in which several guns are 
mounted, their noses not pointing all the same way. 
Here Ralph met Harry Yates, and about a dozen 
of his fellow-passengers, and on the way down to 
the town they related their experiences. They 
were all too tired to do any more exploring, so 
they made for the ship, and were very glad to 
get something cool to drink. Before leaving the 
rock, however, Mr. Curre asked the soldier how 
many guns the fort mounted, but the man could 
give him -no answer, as he said the garrison was 
forbidden to tell. 

-Arrived at the Almora, they found a number 
of men and women with bottles of Eau de 
Cologne for sale, at a very moderate price, and alsa 
various fruits, and sundry little vanities wherewith 
to tempt ladies. Ralph bought two or three long 
bottles of scent, and also some polished stones, 
which he was told were parts of the rock. 
Haying completed his purchases, he lay down 
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for a while in his cabin, and then went out to 
watch the artillery practising at a target in the 
bay. He also saw some fishing going on, near 
the quay along which the ship was lying. He 
had not much time, however, to watch the latter 
amusement, for steam was up, and the vessel was 
to start in an hour. 

Off she went, with royal punctuality, leaving 
behind some of the passengers, who were only 
going to Gibraltar. Perhaps there is no finer 
view of the rock to be had than from the deck of 
the mail steamer as she continues her way towards 
Malta. The passengers crowded at the stem, 
and watched the magnificent old fortress, the 
very emblem of England herself in its stability 
and grandeur, and were quite sorry when the 
steamer had drawn so far away as to render it 
invisible. The rock presented an extraordinary 
resemblance to a lion crouching, from one point 
of view ; and from another it seemed well to 
justify its ancient appellation of one of the pillars 
of Hercules.* 

Ralph felt thoroughly pleased with this day's 
work, as it was so delightful to have seen one of 



^ Abyla, on the African Coast, was the other pillar. 
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the greatest sights in the whole world, and he 
felt patriotic pride, too, in thinking, that as an 
English boy he was part owner of this magnifi- 
cent fortress. He had bought two or three 
photographs, and these he intended to have 
framed and placed in his room at Massmere ; 
he would have the polished bits of rock he had 
purchased made into brooches for his mother 
and sister, and on his way home again he would 
hope to see something at Gibraltar which Sir 
Raymond might like. 

He little guessed, however, what adventures 
he would meet with ere paying his second visit 
to the grand old Lion-rock. 




CHAPTER XV. 




THE captain's ADVENTURE. 

BOUT half an hour after Gibraltar had 
faded away from view, Ralph and 
Mr. Curre heard a great deal of 
laughter going on in the forward part of the 
steamer, and they saw a number of passengers 
sitting together, listening to what appeared to be 
a very amusing recital of something. 

" What is going on .?" said Mr. Curre to the 
officer on duty. 

" I hardly know, but I believe that Captain 
Christie is telling one of his amusing stories." 

" Let us come and hear it," said Mr. Curre to 
Ralph ; " a little fun will give us an appetite." 

So the two went forward and joined their 
fellow-passengers. 

" Do begin at the beginning. Captain Christie," 
said somebody : " half .of us don't know how you 
came to witness the fun." 
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*' Well, I'll tell you how it happened. When 
we got in, last night, I was met by an old friend 
living in Gibraltar, who generally pays me a 
visit each time the steamer comes here. He im- 
plored me to accompany him ashore last night, 
if I could possibly leave the vessel, and stay 
with him till morning. I told him I never slept 
away from the steamer, and that I really could 
not accept his invitation. Well, we had a long 
talk over the matter, and at last he persuaded 
me to come ashore just for two hours. I walked 
with him up to his house, and at once was taken 
to his bedroom. * What's the object of bring- 
ing me here T I asked. ' You'll see in a few 
minutes,' he replied, and then he prepared me 
for what was coming. He said that there was a 
very romantic young lady lodging in his house 
who, twice a week, received a gentleman in love 
with her in the garden, and on rainy evenings 
had her talk with him in the most extraordinary 
room you ever beheld. You wont guess what 
this room was, I'm sure, but I'll tell you directly. 
My friend said he was very anxious to astonish 
the gentleman — for I must tell you he was very 
fond of mischief — and see if he could not for a 
while put an end to this love-making, as he 
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believed the girl's father did not like the young 
gentleman at all. He told me that from his 
window he had had a capital view of the happy- 
couple several times, and that for many nights 
he had longed to play them a trick. 'Well 
astonish them to-night/ he said to me, * and you 
shall see the fun ; we'll have some whisky and 
water and a cigar, and by the time we have 
done our carouse I expect the lover will have 
arrived.' Well, we had our whisky and water; 
ladies and gentlemen, and a very long talk, and 
I was beginning to despair of any fun. How- 
ever, just as I was saying I thought I must 
toddle, my friend called out, ' Hush, he's comings 
and, as good luck will have it, there's a shower, 
so no doubt they will go into the wonderful 
room I mentioned.' I looked out, and there, 
sure enough, I saw a young fellow about five- 
and-twenty, just dropping over the wall at the 
bottom of the garden ; on he came up the path, 
and when he had got under the girl's window, 
he threw up two or three pebbles. ' Now watch 
what she'll do,' said my friend ; and getting be- 
hind the curtain I watched very intently. I 
suppose the fair maid was asleep, for she did 
not open the window for several minutes. At 
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last it went up, and then she put her head out. 
* Is it raining, f red ?' she asked. * Yes, darling,* 
he replied. So then she went in, and put on an 
old hat and a cloak." 

" But how was she to get down T asked Mr. 
Curre. 

" I'll tell you, directly. A minute or two after 
she had asked if it were raining, she threw some- 
thing out of the window, which I had great diffi- 
culty in making out, as there was not much 
moonlight. This, my friend told me, was a rope- 
ladder ; and sure enough it was, for the young 
lady very soon began to descend by means of it. 
She went down most nimbly, and the youth 
received her at the bottom very politely. They 
then went to a corner of the garden by the house, 
and the gentleman stooped down, and presently 
fished up what turned out to be a lantern. 
Having lighted the candle, they walked to the 
centre of the lawn, where was a fountain, and 
then the gentleman busied himself with some- 
thing upon the grass." 

"Do you know what that something was, 
Captain ?" asked Ralph. 

" I didn't know then, and couldn't for the life 
of me guess, but I found out from my friend 

P 
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that it was a large flat stone, or slab, which 
covered up a hole in the lawn. While the young 
lady held the lantern, her friend fumbled away at 
the slab, and at length raised it up, and turned it 
on its back. ' Whatever is he going to do now ?* 
I said to my friend. ' Going to descend into the 
extraordinary chamber I told you of,* he replied." 

" What ! into some subterranean place, do you 
mean. Captain ?" asked one of the passengers. 

"Yes. When the slab was removed, the girl 
held the lantern in such a way that I could 
plainly see the hole, which was evidently the en- 
trance to a passage; leading underground. Taking 
the light from his lovely companion, the young; 
gentleman went down into this hole, and re-^ 
mained out of sight for about two minutes ; thea 
he came up to the top again with the lantern,, 
and told the girl that it was all right. Then she, 
too, prepared to descend, and in about a minute 
she was gone." 

At this point in his story the Captain paused, 
and the passengers looked at one another, and 
wondered if it was all gammon. They would not 
interrupt, however, for they were much in- 
terested to know what was coming next. 

** Directly the girl was out of sight, my friend 
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said to me, * Now, Christie, we'll follow their ex- 
ample.' * Join them in their underground bower ?' 
I said. * No ; but we'll go down into the garden, 
and play them one of the finest tricks that mor- 
tal man could invent.* Well, down we went 
presently, after my friend had possessed himself 
of a key hanging up in his room." 

Did you drop through the window T 
No ; we went out by the back-door very 
cautiously and quietly, so as not to disturb some 
man who slept in a back room on the ground 
floor. We took a bull's-eye lantern with us, and 
when we got on to the lawn, my friend turned on 
the dark side, so as to shut out the light. *Come 
very cautiously,' he said, *and we'll watch them 
billing and cooing.' I walked after him on tip- 
toe, and when he got to one side of the hole, he 
stooped down, and motioned me to do likewise 
on the other side. Accordingly I stooped, and 
there I saw the happy couple, sitting side by side, 
looking very well pleased with one another." 

" Give us some description of this underground 
bower. Captain." 

"Well, it was a place about six feet square,, 
regularly built in with bricks, and very snug in 
its way. Along one side ran three very large- 

P 2 
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pipes, upon the lower of which our Adam and 
Eve were sitting. In front of them was another 
pipe, which served as a table, and Adam was 
taking out of a brown paper parcel a handsomely 
bound book, which Eve appeared to admire very- 
much. They had a good deal of talk over it, 
and Eve seemed to be very greatly pleased 
with it." 

" Did you hear what they were saying T 
" Oh ! no, I could hear nothing but a sort of 
mumbling, and had they spoken plainly, of course 
I should not have continued to listen. Creep- 
ing round the hole, I whispered to my friend, 
* What is the meaning of those pipes T and he re- 
plied that they were connected with the fountain, 
and that the two taps I noticed were for the pur- 
pose of lessening or increasing the volume of 
water : if you turned the tap one way, it made 
the fountain play higher, and if you turned it 
the other, it took a reef in. * Now then follow 
me,' said my friend : so I went after him up 
the garden and into the tool-house. 'What 
on earth are you coming here for T I asked, 
when he had turned the light on and shown me 
where I was. * You'll see directly,' he replied 
mysteriously, and then commenced hunting 
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about for something. In a few minutes he 
found it, and what do you think it was ?" 

"No idea," answered three or four pas- 
sengers. 

" Nor had I, until he brought it outside and 
asked me to have a good look at it. Well, it 
was one of those garden-squirts, or hydropults, 
or whatever they may be called, — a thing you 
water flowers with and duck insects. He 
brought this thing out, and then told me what 
he was going to do with it. * If I don't give 
that fellow a good ducking, may I never drink 
anything but blacking for the rest of my days,' 
he said, adding, 'Come along, Christie, and 
witness the operation.' *But you'll not duck 
the poor girl ?' I said, wishing to intercede for 
the fair maid. ' Not if I can help it, but she 
must take her chance. She ought to be proud 
to share his dangers and distresses.' I begged 
hard that he would point his gun at Adam 
only, and he promised to spare Eve as much 
as possible. 'Directly I have let fly,' he said, 
' be prepared to cut and run : we must get 
back into the house as noiselessly as possible, 
and in all probability they will never suspect 
me, but think that one of the pipes has burst, 
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*or that the fountain has overflowed, or that 
^something has gone wrong with it in some 
way. Now come along, and whilst I am draw- 
ing some water into the machine out of the 
fountain, you go and see that the back door 
is open, and put the lantern on the ground, so 
that we may find our way when we cut.' I did 
as he told me, and then came round to where 
he was standing with the weapon. ' Spare Eve/ 
I said, ' and put the whole charge into Adam's 
ugly face.' 'AH right,' he replied, and then I 
got behind him while he took aim. My friend 
seemed to enjoy this immensely, and it was some 
time before he could get the muzzle pointed in 
exactly the right direction, for he was shaking 
with laughter. Adam and Eve were talking 
and laughing in a very jolly way, our first male 
parent administering sugar-plums to our mother, 
while she read some letter which he had given 
her. When she had finished reading, Adam, 
for some reason or other, looked straight up 
the passage, yawning at the same time : seeing 
his mouth open, my friend thought it would be 
a grand bull's-eye to aim at, so he let fly in 
a second, shot right into Adam's mouth and all 
over his face, and then knocked the lantern and 
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sugar-plum box clean off the table. Ha ! ha ! 
ha!" 

At this everybody roared immensely, and it 
was a minute or two before the narrator could 
proceed. 

" Poor girl," continued Captain Christie, " how 
she did shriek, to be sure. I felt quite sorry 
for her. Directly my friend fired, he flung the 
squirt into the bushes, and bolted to the back 
door, I following him. We got into the house, 
fastened the door, put out the lantern, and 
hurried into his room to see what our first 
parents did. I could not wait long, and had to 
leave the house before either of them came out 
of the bower." 

" So you don't know how the joke ended, 
Captain T 

" No, I do not I thought my friend would 
have breakfasted on board, but he did not 
come, so I shall have to wait till I touch at 
Gibraltar again, before I can hear the finish." 

" It was rather a shame," observed one of the 
passengers. 

" Well, no, I don't think it was, as I fancy 
that the girl got very little of the ducking : she 
was a little bit startled, no doubt, and shrieked 
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like an engine in consequence, but she was no 
more than momentarily startled, I expect." 

The Captain's adventures had amused the 
passengers a good deal, and they had many 
hearty laughs over the ducking. 

A good many, however, believed that he was 
gammoning them ; but whether he was or not 
did not much matter, as the story had had 
the desired effect of creating a little amuse- 
ment. 

" Come now, I think I am entitled to call 
upon some gentleman for a song or a senti- 
ment," said Captain Christie. 

" Hear, hear !" exclaimed several, and then 
one or two voices called out, " Mr. Curre — Mr. 
Curre." 

" Is Mr. Curre a nightingale T asked the 
Captain. " Well then, I hope he*ll favour us 
with a song." 

" I shall be very happy, Captain, to do what I 
can for the amusement of the company, and I'll 
endeavour to bray, as musically as possible, a song 
we used to sing on a clipper-ship I sailed in 
some little time ago." 

So Mr. Curre thought a minute or two, 
scraped his throat, and then began, everybody 
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joining in the chorus as soon as they had 
picked up the words. 
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jiir — " The other side o' Jordan. 
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There's a ch'pper-ship I know, 
And when fast she doesn't go, 

Each day we get gloomier and sadder ; 
On the weather-side we perch, 
And whene'er she gives a lurch, 

Why we tumble on the other side the ladder ! 

Chorus. 

Set the stu'n-sails all, 

There's no sign of gale or squall, 

The wind it is coming on the quarter ; 
The sea's rolling aft, so the log let us heave, 
She's going twenty knots thro* the water, I believe t 

All the passengers among. 
There are middle-aged and young, 

There are old ones as elastic as a bladder ; 
But however strong and stout. 
When the ship she rolls about. 

Like the brats they fall the other side the ladder I 
Set the stu'n-sails all, &c. 

On a very windy day. 
At breakfast time, they say. 
We get savage, and as fierce as an adder ; 
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AVhile the steward cannot stand, 
Tho' he catches with his hand, 

And the coffee goes the other side the ladder ! 
Set the stu'n-sails all, Sec 

If any British swell 
Would like a little belle, 

His heart to make happier and gladder, 
Why, it's very plain to me, 
He should cross the line and see 

All the pretty girls the other side the ladder ! 
Set the stu'n-sails all, &c. 

If your fortune has been bad. 

And each day you've grown more sad. 

And at night-time have become even sadder. 
Now the English side's behind, 
And I hope you all will find 

Better fortune on the other side the ladder ! 
Set the stu'n-sails all, &c. 

The words of the song were not wonderfully- 
good, but Mr. Curre sang them with great 
liveliness, spirit, and smartness, which caused 
him to be greatly applauded. 

His good example was shortly followed by 
one or two gentlemen who, like himself, carried 
with them the best of all organs — a voice, and 
knew how to play right well upon it. They 
poured forth some lively airs with rattling 
■choruses, and then somebody brought out a 
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rather rickety fiddle, and extracted a noise from 
it very similar to what carpenters and knife- 
grinders produce. 

On the whole, a very pleasant afternoon was 
spent, and while a good many appetites were well 
w(h)etted, a good many mouths were rather dry ! 




CHAPTER XVI. 



FROM MALTA TO ALEXANDRIA. 




ALPH found no little amusement, at 
times, in standing at the door of the 
post-office on board the Almora, watch- 
ing the two clerks sorting the letters. This 
sorting goes on before the arrival of the steamer 
at each port, and consequently the letters can 
be delivered with the greatest expedition after 
the landing of the mails. The post-office was 
what is called a " house " on deck, it being a 
sort of deck-cabin, fitted up with pigeon-holes, 
shelves, &c., into which letters are placed after 
having been taken out of the boxes in which 
they have travelled. You can post a letter on 
board before arriving at a port, and it will be 
taken to the office on shore, and despatched by 
the next vessel bound for England. Ralph took 
advantage of this capital plan, and despatched a 
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letter from Gibraltar, which would be received 
at Massmere in about six days. He would send 
one also from Malta. 

The Almora had a beautiful run through the 
Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Malta, reaching 
Valetta, the capital of the island, in about three 
days. Before arriving at Malta, however, Ralph 
saw the island of Gozo, which is separated from 
its big brother by a strait about four miles 
broad, but he saw little to interest him or to 
attract his attention, though he heard that cotton 
was grown there, and that it was defended by a 
strong fort built on a rock five hundred feet 
high. 

Ralph fell in love with Malta the moment 
the steamer came in sight of the port. Though 
not such an impregnable-looking place as his 
favourite Gibraltar, it nevertheless seemed to 
be splendidly fortified, and, as for the beauty 
of its appearance, that was almost indescribable. 
Ralph had often read about Malta, and was de- 
lighted to see what had been the possession of 
those grand old fellows the Knights Hospitallers 
of St John of Jerusalem, who defended the island 
against the Turks for considerably more than 
one hundred years. The Knights concluded a 
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treaty with the Turks early in the eighteenth 
century, and at its close the island capitulated to 
Napoleon and the French, who in turn surren- 
dered it, after having been blockaded for two 
years by the Maltese, who hated their new con- 
querors. Then the English stepped in and took 
possession of Valetta, and ever since 1800 the 
island has belonged to us. 

As the steamer approached what is called the 
Grand Port, a lot of Maltese came off in boats, 
and Ralph was much amused by the way in 
which the boys would jump into the water and 
dive for sixpences, or whatever anybody liked to 
throw towards them. Ralph threw a six- 
pence into the water, and immediately three 
native boys plunged in after it, and one brought 
it up triumphantly in a very short time. But 
though Ralph watched these boys for the fun of 
seeing them dive, he could not spare his eyes 
entirely for them, as the scene on all sides was 
so striking. He certainly was beginning to 
think that Malta was very little less strong than 
Gibraltar, for Valetta towered before him on a 
hill evidently most strongly fortified itself, and 
surrounded with almost impregnable works and 
trenches. He could not possibly describe the 
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harbour when he sat down to write home, so he 
bought pictures of the Grand Port, with the 
Custom-house, storehouses, and the dockyard, 
victualling-office, naval hospital, &c. There was 
lots of shipping to be seen, and amongst other 
vessels a man-of-war, so that the whole place 
presented a bustling, animated appearance. 
Ralph could have remained looking at the noble 
harbour, with its fortifications and numerous 
buildings, for he knew not how long, and he was 
almost sorry when the moment came for landing ; 
however, he was anxious to see the town, so off 
he set with Mr. Curre. 

The streets were rather steep, some narrow, 
others moderately wide and well paved, and 
many of the shops were exceedingly good. He 
made various purchases for relations and friends 
at home, and luckily met a gentleman who said 
he would take them back to England with him 
by the next steamer. In company with Mr. 
Curre he visited the public squares and quays, 
and the beautiful Floriana Gardens which over- 
look the bay, and present a view of almost 
Neapolitan beauty and serenity. He went up 
the long flight of stairs in the Governor's Palace, 
inscribing his name in the visitors* book, and 
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then had a look at the black figures on the roof 
striking the quarters of the hour with hammers. 
It was most amusing to see these stolid-looking 
black figures, each armed with a hammer, come 
down with a thump upon the bells, reminding 
Ralph of the figures over Bennett's shop, facing 
the Guildhall, London. Then he went into the 
handsome Cathedral, and saw the tombs and 
monuments of the gallant old knights, paying 
special regard to that of John de Valette, the 
heroic grand master ; and afterwards he took a 
drive towards Civita Vecchia, an inland town 
about seven miles from Valetta, standing on high 
rocky ground, beneath which it is said there are 
" catacombs" or subterranean burying-places, 
some of them miles in extent. He was not able 
to get all the way to the town, as Mr. Curre was 
afraid of missing the steamer ; and it was lucky 
they turned after only going about half the 
distance, for the Almora was off in a quarter of 
an hour after they got on board. 

Off she went about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, when it was rather dark, steaming slowly, 
and scarcely five minutes after starting, shouts 
were heard from the quay, which it. was rather 
difficult to make out at first The shouts came 
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from the lusty lungs of the young officer who 
used to be the bear in the baiting game, and he 
and two or three companions were imploring the 
Captain to stop, that they might get on board. 
As stopping would involve no material delay, 
the Captain told the officer on the bridge by his 
side to move the telegraph handle, so that it 
might point to Stop in the engine-room, and this 
being done, the good ship lay still. Meanwhile, 
the terrified trio on the quay had jumped into a 
boat, and were now being pulled with all haste 
to the steamer's side. They soon got on board, 
and then off went the Almora again. 

Ralph slept very soundly indeed that night ; 
and no wonder, for he had done a good day's 
work. He greatly enjoyed the quiet of the next 
two days at sea, and had several pleasant talks 
with Harry Yates and his pretty little lady friend 
about the sights at Gibraltar and Malta, and he 
listened very attentively to what one of the 
Indian majors said respecting Alexandria, 
to which port the steamer was gradually drawing 
near. 

Some hours before the steamer's arrival at 
Alexandria, an Arab pilot came on board and 
took charge of the ship ; he was a tall, strong 

Q 
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man, dressed in what looked like brown hoUand, 
and armed with a telescope. A man went up 
the foremast to look out, whilst the Arab re- 
mained on deck and directed the navigation of 
the vessel. The approach to the port is narrow 
and rather difficult, so the steamer went slowly, 
and the Arab and look-out man kept their eyes 
well open. 

This afternoon everybody was very busy, for 
the luggage had to be put straight and brought 
upon deck, in order that it might be conveyed 
into the train for Suez. Box after box was 
hoisted up from the hold and from the cabins ; 
the gold-boxes were brought from their strong 
room ; and the steamer presented almost as busy 
an appearance as when she started from South- 
ampton. 

Ralph remained on deck all this time, watching 
the Arab, and looking out for a glimpse of 
Alexandria. He was very sorry indeed to think 
that he would soon have to part with some very 
pleasant fellow-travellers, and he was sorry, too, 
to know that before long he would have to 
leave the dear old Almora. He was now really 
fond of her ; he liked his cabin, and he liked his 
life on board the good ship, and he would part 
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from his nautical home with as much sorrow as 
if it were an old animate friend. Everybody 
gets attached to a comfortable ship, and far from 
looking upon her as " a prison, with the chance 
of being drowned," as Dr. Johnson said, pas- 
sengers become exceedingly fond of her, and a 
very great many are sorry when the hour arrives 
for leaving her. 

Amongst the troubles of my own life, I cer- 
tainly reckon the two following as amongst the 
greatest — the burning of the good ship which 
carried me in safety and luxurious comfort for 
nearly a hundred days, and the loss of a great, 
big Newfoundland dog; and really I hardly 
know which I loved the more, the good ship or 
the good dog. 

Ralph would be dreadfully sorry, I am sure, 
were he ever to hear that the Almora was burnt, 
or that any harm had happened to her ; and 
when he got his first glimpse of Alexandria 
to-day, he felt that not a little of the pleasure of 
landing would be marred by the reflection that 
he would have to say good-bye to this good old 
ship which had carried him so pleasantly these 
last twelve or thirteen days. 

And he would have to say good-bye to Harry, 
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too, and to the pretty little girl, and all the friends 
he had made on board. These were not very- 
pleasant thoughts, so Ralph resolved to shake 
them off and to enjoy his last dinner on board. 

He went down into the saloon and forgot all 
about parting from friends and ship, until dessert 
made its appearance, when a little incident re- 
called it to his mind. 

When dinner had disappeared and the dessert 
had arrived, Ralph heard a good deal of noise 
at the two tables, occasioned by rappings of 
knuckles thereupon, and presently he saw a very 
jovial old gentleman get upon his legs. This 
old gentleman was no less a personage than His 
Excellency the Governor of Tollapoloo, a 
colonial dignitary, going out to the seat of his 
government. His Excellency had risen forthe pur- 
pose of proposing the health of Captain Christie 
ol^QAhnora, and most pleasantly and amusingly 
did he discharge this agreeable duty. He made 
a very funny speech indeed, saying, amongst 
other things, that he felt much obliged to the 
Captain for never having put him in irons, and 
that he was glad to find the Captain was sa 
good a boxer as always to escape being hit back 
whenever he boxed the compass ! 
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To this the Captain made a short and amusing 
reply, finishing his speech by proposing the 
health of the Ladies. As he did not call upon 
any particular gentleman to return thanks, no- 
body knew who would reply. At length, how- 
ever, several called out the name of a handsome 
young officer, who, after a little hesitation, got 
up and made some appropriate remarks. Then 
everybody ran on deck, as all knew that the 
steamer must be very near Alexandria. 

Very near she was, and great now was the 
excitement on board. Out of this excitement 
and noise Mr. Curre and Ralph escaped as 
quickly as possible, and they were amongst the 
first to land, and to drive to the hotel. Having 
secured rooms, and taken something to cool 
themselves, they set out to walk about the town 
until it should be time to go to the railway 
station to see their Indian and Australian friends 
start for Cairo and Suez. 

The hotel they had driven to was in a large 
square, and was a curiously constructed building, 
very unlike those to be met with in London and 
in our part of the world. It was built for cool- 
ness, so the rooms were very large and well 
ventilated, and it was intended for hurried 
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travellers — not for visitors likely to remain any 
length of time, as was evident from the little 
pretensions it made to actual British comfort. It 
was very hot to-day in Alexandria, so Mr. Curre 
and Ralph did but very little walking about. 
They saw several Nubians, all very black indeed, 
with heads that looked of iron, though a great 
many showed, by the perspiration upon them, 
that they were not proof against the rays of the 
sun. All sorts of people they met — native 
Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, 
and brother Europeans. 

Ralph looked very hard at the Arab women, 
and thought they must feel very unnecessarily 
hot in their peculiar dresses, which revealed no 
part but the eyes. Lots of camels there were 
going about, and millions upon millions of those 
tiresome little flies which plagued poor Ralph 
horribly, for he had forgotten his veil. However, 
he bought a new one, and so managed to prevent 
the troublesome creatures taking liberties with 
his nose. 

Going back to the hotel, he found several 
omnibuses and other conveyances waiting to 
take passengers to the train, as well as a number 
of donkeys, and their attendant juvenile tor- 
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mentors. These donkey-boys were very tire- 
some, for they plagued everybody to take a ride, 
whether everybody wanted or not, and four of 
them seemed to expect Ralph to ride on four 
donkeys at the same moment. 

At length the omnibuses and carriages started, 
and a move was made for the railway station. 

The tickets for crossing the Desert were 7/. los. 
first-class, and 3/. los. second, but I think these 
amounts have been reduced since Ralph's visit 
to Alexandria. Being included in the passage- 
money paid in London, the passengers had not 
to take Egyptian tickets at the station, but I 
believe they had to get a card which had to do 
with refreshments on the way. 

There was very little bustle and fuss at the 
station. The train was a pretty long one, so 
there was no squashing ; and as the officials had 
charge of the luggage, there was no struggling 
and fighting over Mr. Nobody's hat-box, or Mrs. 
Everybody's bonnet-case. The first-class car- 
riages were very comfortable indeed, being made 
according to the rules of French luxury and ease. 
All the windows were meant to be sun-proof and 
sand-proof, being constructed something like 
Venetian blinds, and there were ventilators in 
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the roofy to communicate such air as the Desert 
might feel inclined to spare. 

Several gentlemen intended to amuse them- 
selves on the way to Cairo by playing cards ; 
and the ladies had books, knitting, and other 
little useful amusements of that sort. Ralph 
walked the whole length of the train, and 
thought his fellow-travellers looked very com- 
fortable indeed, and he felt much inclined to 
jump in with Harry and the pretty little girl, 
and accompany them to Calcutta. 

At length everybody and everything was in 
readiness, and then off moved the train, the 
engine in charge of a French driver and stoker. 
Ralph watched the last carriage till out of sight, 
and then he turned to Mr. Curre, saying, — 

" I almost wish I was in the train myself ; Tm 
so sorry they are all gone." 

"And I*m sorry, too, my son, for I cannot 
bear parting from friends. Let us come back to 
the hotel, and, after consulting a little food, the 
best thing we can do will be to go to roost." 

So they drove back to the hotel, and, after a 
second refreshing wash, sat down to some coffee 
and a cold chicken. The coffee was good, but 
as for the so-called chicken 
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" Why," said Mr. Curre to the waiter, " you 
must have bought this remarkable bird from 
Noah, as he came out of the Ark !" 

There was nothing to be done with the 
venerable rooster, for its toughness was astonish- 
ing — ^so Mr. Curre sent it away. 

I am afraid that Ralph did not sleep alto- 
gether very well to-night, though he was quite 
as tired as on the day that he explored 
Gibraltar. The fact was, he did not sleep alone, 
and though he could not see his bedfellows, he 
knew he had a great number — ^bedfellows, 
moreover, that he could not kick on to the floor, 
or throw downstairs. He found them to be 
most savage companions, for they amused them- 
selves with biting him, and persisted in doing to 
him what they would not like him to do unto 
them. At last he fell asleep, and forgot all 
about the small cannibals in bed with him. 

Directly after breakfast, he went down to the 
Almora with Mr. Curre, and watched the home- 
ward-bound Indian and Australian passengers 
arrive on board. No time was lost, and directly 
the Captain heard that the fresh luggage was 
come, with the cargo, &c., he gave the direc- 
tions for starting, and off went the good 
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old vessel homewards, Ralph watching her for 
nearly an hour. 

Before the post had closed, Mr. Curre and 
Ralph had written letters home — ^the former to 
Sir Raymond, the latter to his mother. In these 
letters, our two friends said that they had en- 
joyed themselves so very much that they felt 
quite indisposed to return in the Almora^ and 
that they meant to stay awhile in Alexandria, or 
take a little cruise. In all probability they would 
do both, for Mr. Curre was very anxious to enjoy 
a two or three days' trip in a sailing vessel, as it 
was so long since he had travelled in one. 

"We'll remain here four or five days, my son/* 
said Mr. Curre, "and then we will either run 
down to Cairo to see the Pyramids, Sphinx, 
Mosque, &c., or take passage in some sailing 
vessel for about a week's voyage. Then we will 
come back here, and start home in the mail 
steamer that will leave Alexandria this day fort- 
night. Now which would you like to do — ^to go 
to Cairo, or to take a trip in a sailing ship for a 
little coasting voyage ?" 

Ralph said that he would leave everything to 
Mr. Curre, but, being pressed, acknowledged 
that he should prefer a little trip by sea. 
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" And I should not care a bit what sort of a 
vessel we went in, Mr. Curre. We have had 
most luxurious treatment on the mail steamer, 
and now it would do us good to rough it a bit. 
I think I should like a snug little vessel, on 
which we could make ourselves very comfortable 
by smartening our cabins and taking a private 
supply of good things to eat." 

" Well, my son, yours is not a bad idea, and 
I cannot do better than think it over. To- 
morrow or the next day we'll visit some of the 
shipping agents here, and see if we can drop 
upon the right sort of craft." 

Such was the decision come to in the matter^ 
and very little did our friends guess what would 
be some of the results of it. 





CHAPTER XVII. 




ON BOARD THE * SALOPIA.' 

HIS little trip by sailing vessel was one 
to which Ralph looked forward with 
feelings of intense delight. All his life 
he had been able to see that it was easy enough to 
travel by sea in a steamer, but to travel without 
steam, and by the aid of the wind only, was 
another matter altogether. Of course he had 
seen toy vessels go by wind on the Serpentine, 
and on the mere at home ; but he had never yet 
been in a yacht, nor had he visited Liverpool and 
other great shipping places, so that a sail on the 
open sea would be a great and most delightful 
novelty to him in all ways. 

" Let us start as soon as we can, if you don't 
mind, Mr. Curre," he said ; and I am afraid that he 
did not pay very much attention to the sights of 
Alexandria, in his anxiety to be off to sea again. 
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However, he visited that wonderful column of the 
Roman Emperor Diocletian, called Pompey's 
Pillar, in which is one block of granite nearly, if 
not quite, 70 feet high ; and also the obelisk 
known as Cleopatra's Needle, together with the 
catacombs, and the great cisterns which supply 
the Alexandrians with water. 

Such little, dirty, narrow, ill-built, irregular 
streets and bazaars as those in the Turkish quarter 
of the town Ralph had never seen in his life. For 
my own part, however, I don't think they are a bit 
worse than the streets in Suez. They are not 
really worthy of the name of streets at all, for they 
are nothing more than narrow lanes lined with 
tallish tumble-down cottages, with no windows 
in them on the ground floor. The bazaar, or 
shop, is quite open, the goods being exposed in- 
side and outside ; and as you ride along on your 
donkey you could almost touch both sides of the 
lane at once by stretching out your hands. 

Ralph and Mr. Curre made some few pur- 
chases, and rode off to what is called the Frank 
quarter. Here there are capital houses, streets 
and shops, and as for the principal square, or 
Piazza Grande, as it is called, why that is a very 
fine place indeed. 
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Our lucky young friend visited the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Greek convents — ^the outsides of them 
at least — and spent some little time in inspecting 
the Pacha's Palace and the Forts. There was no 
Suez Canal then for him to see ; but he was able 
to ride for some little distance along the Mah- 
moudieh, which certainly was very unlike, in 
most respects, the canals of his own native 
country. Itwas most interestingwatchingthegreat 
clumsy boats travelling along it, with their black 
attendants; and still more interesting when 
Ralph came in sight of some queer huts, the habi- 
tations of Mr. and Mrs. Arab and the Misses Arab. 

One day was given up to a trip to the Nile, 
whose mouth is about 14 miles from Alexandria ; 
and when Mr. Curre and Ralph had seen all 
these sights, they felt that they might start on 
their little sailing trip. 

Lucky Ralph Luttrel ! Mr. Curre found for 
him just the very thing that was wanted in the 
way of a sailing vessel. This was a little English 
schooner of 260 tons, which was going to sail almost 
immediately for Crete. The Captain at first 
refused to take Mr. Curre and Ralph, as he said 
he did not want any passengers at all ; but he 
yielded after a good deal of persuasion, and had 
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two " bunks," or shelves, put into a little cabin, 
in place of the bags and boxes that had hitherto 
filled the room. Mr. Curre got a basin, and 
had a bracket with a hole in it fitted into one 
corner of the cabin, and this was pretty well all 
the furniture he bought— except a few pegs to 
hang clothes on, and a swinging lamp. 

This cabin on the little schooner was very- 
different from the one on the AlfnorUy still it 
would do very well. Mr. Curre and Ralph made 
up their minds to rough it for a few days, be- 
lieving that they would not really be uncom- 
fortable, as they might be supposed to have put on 
their sea-legs. They got several luxuries in the 
way of eating and drinking, and if the weather were 
fine, as it promised tobe,theydid not see atallwhy 
they should not enjoy themselves. Going to sea 
in the P. and O. steamer was like going to sea in 
a floating drawing-room, and very enjoyable it 
was no doubt ; but a trip in this little schooner 
would be a different matter altogether, and would 
show what sailing in an ordinary way really was. 

Ralph liked the roughness of the little craft, 
and longed to start, that he might see how she 
looked with all her sails set. The Salopia, for 
such was her name, was a strong, well-built 
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little vessel, but she was entirely without orna- 
ment of any description. She was, in fact, a 
trading vessel — got up for use, not for show. The 
chief cabin was very plain indeed, there being 
but a common deal table in it, with two benches 
capable of seating four persons. The mast ran 
through it, and hdd a barometer fixed upon it, 
and from the ceiling was hung a swinging tray, 
containing some tumblers and wine-glasses — 
some cracked, some broken. 

The captain and mate had each a very tiny 
sleeping cabin, running out of the chief cabin, 
and the other four were crammed full of cargo ; 
one, however, had been cleared out for Ralph 
and Mr. Curre, and the Captain's servant had 
scrubbed it well, and made it look beautifully clean. 
Then the carpenter had put two bunks in it — 
shelves on which beds would be made up, with a 
board to keep the slumberers from falling out ; 
and, as I have before said, he had rigged up a 
wash-hand stand, fixed some hooks for the 
hanging-up of clothes, and screwed a lamp into 
one of the walls near the head of the bunk 
which Mr. Curre would occupy. 

Mr. Curre and Ralph would only take one 
box of clothes with them, and one other box 
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containing some potted and preserved meats, 
with brandy and sherry, biscuits, cheese, &c. 
They sent their servant home, resolving to 
do without him on their return. They were 
quite determined to rough it, for they wanted to 
see what sort of a life it was that sailors ordi- 
narily led, and at the end of their voyage they 
knew that they would thoroughly be able to 
appreciate the luxuries and comforts on the 
mail steamer. 

Everything being in readiness, they started 
on what turned out to be a very eventful trip 
one lovely afternoon, just six days after their 
arrival at Alexandria. They took an Arab pilot 
on board, hoisted sail, and slowly ran out to sea. 

What a tiny little thing the Salopia seemed 
after the Alniora I and what a different kind of 
tea did they sit down to after they had been an 
hour at sea ! The captain was a very pleasant 
man, but he was as rough as a bear, and the 
mate rough as three bears ; the sailors too were 
dressed in very queer fashion, each one looking 
like a figure of Tunbridge ware in his patchiness 
and incongruity of dress. 

No water could be calmer than the sea at start- 
ing, and Ralph greatly enjoyed walking up and 

R 
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down the little poop-deck, watching the sails 
flapping and puffing themselves out. There was 
hardly any wind at all at present, but the Cap- 
tain said, he expected a little would spring up 
about eight o'clock or some time before mid- 
night. 

Though the cabin had been made compara- 
tively comfortable, Ralph could not help being 
amused on going into it at ten o'clock to prepare 
for bed. 

The port was most ridiculously small, and 
had all the appearance of not having been 
opened since the schooner was built ; the car- 
penter, however, at Mr. Curre's request, got it 
open after a long stru^le, and eventually its 
opening and shutting powers were properly 
arranged. There was a strip of carpet running 
along one end of the cabin which was infinitely 
worse to walk upon than the bare floor, as it 
contained about fifty frayed holes, in which you 
stood the chance of perpetually catching your 
toes ; and moreover there were lots of broken 
tacks in it, little sharp bits of wood, and scores 
of little hard lumps of various sorts. Mr. Curre 
having nearly fallen on his nose three times 
through catching a toe or two in the holes, rolled 
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the piece of carpet up, and got the sailmaker to 
give him as stout a strip of canvas as he had to 
spare. This was a great improvement, and here 
was nothing upon it to impede locomotion. 

Ralph liked the novelty of being in this rough 
little ship, but he wished she would go along a 
little faster. There was hardly any wind, how- 
ever, so no wonder she was only going about 
four-and-a-half knots an hour. This calmness 
was nice for sleeping purposes, so Ralph deter- 
mined to grumble no more, but to lie down and 
drop off as soon as he could. 

To passengers in a sailing vessel there is no 
sensation more delightful than that of waking 
up in the morning and finding the ship rattling 
along 12 or 14 knots an hour. Perhaps she was 
crawling on with hardly a breath of wind when 
you went to bed, and then most glorious is it to 
wake up and find the good old ship lying down 
to her work on one side, pushing along right 
merrily, cutting through the water like a sword 
through a pound of butter. This sensation was 
enjoyed by Ralph the first morning he was at 
sea in the Salopia, He found the good little 
vessel cocked on one side when he awoke, her 
bows slicing the water and tossing up the foam 
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as if she were making sea-hay ; she was scudding 
along nine knots an hour, all sail set, a smart 
breeze lifting her on right gaily. Ralph had 
never been cocked up on side so much as he 
was now, for the Alntora had run on a pretty 
" even keel," as sailors say, even through the Bay 
of Biscay. Now he was right up against the 
board of his bunk in a sort of angular recess, 
that half of the bed on which he was not lying 
slanting upwards, according to the position of 
the schooner. He was comfortable enough ; and, 
indeed, he rather liked finding himself in this 
position, for now he believed himself really at 
sea. 

He got up and looked out of the little port, 
and for some minutes watched the water, pleased 
at the pace the Salopia was going. Whilst he 
was watching he heard rather a gruff voice at the 
cabin door. 

" Hallo, Master, have you unhooked your eyes 
yet r 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered Mr. Curre, replying 
in sailors' lingo. 

" Then should you like to hop into the deck- 
tub, or lie down over the scuppers, and be 
ducked r 
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" I should like a scupper-bath very much in- 
deed, Captain ;" and Mr. Curre got up, inserted 
himself into his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
went on deck. 

" You come too, my son," he said to Ralph, 
**and have a jolly bath before breakfast." So 
Ralph went on deck too, and wondered how the 
bathing would be managed. 

" In the deck-tub or over the scuppers, did you 
say T asked the worthy Captain. 

" Well, Tm rather too long in the legs for the 
tub, I think," replied Mr. Curre ; " but it will just 
do for Master Luttrel." 

" Ay, that it will," said the Captain. " Now, 
young master, peel and plunge." 

Ralph hardly knew what the good skipper 
meant, so he said he would wait until Mr. Curre 
had been ducked. 

Meanwhile two sailors blocked up two of the 
scuppers on the lee side of the schooner, — ^that is 
to say, on the side lying down towards the water, 
not on the one cocked up in the air, which is 
called the windward side, — and then they poured 
some buckets of water on the deck, and very 
soon there was a capital bath, the water of course 
running downhill to the lee side, and being 
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unable to escape, as the scuppers or deck-holes 
were stopped up. 

In went Mr. Curre, and, lying on his back, he 
kicked and plunged about, rubbing and splashing 
himself, and getting really a most enjoyable 
bath ; then he pulled out the plugs, and out rushed 
the water into the sea, like a small waterfall. 

This over, Ralph took off his dressing-gown 
and slippers and stepped into the deck-tub, that 
is to say, into the tub which contains the water 
for washing the decks. Two sailors or more 
usually let down buckets into the sea, and then 
turn the contents into the deck-tub, keeping up 
a supply for those who are doing the actual 
washing. Ralph stepped into this tub, and 
putting his hands on the sides, jumped up and 
down, as if he were churning with his feet ; he 
had a most delicious bath, splashing, and 
plunging, and kicking about in a way that 
amused the sailors immensely. 

Then he jumped out, ran up and down the 
poop three or four times, dried himself, and then 
went into his cabin to wash himself with fresh 
water. 

"Is it near breakfast-time.?" he said to Mr. 
Curre. 
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"Near breakfast-time, my son? Why, it's 
only a few minutes past five !" 

Ralph was indeed surprised ; he fancied it was 
about eight o'clock. 

"We shall have a cup of coffee in a few 
minutes, and then you can either turn in again, 
or help the chief mate to keep watch." 

A bath early in the morning, a cup of coffee 
and a good brisk walk upon deck with a jolly 
companion, make a very excellent way of begin- 
ning a day upon a sailing vessel, if the weather 
be warm and fine. 

Passengers sometimes go to the forecastle, or 
forward end of the ship, and, kneeling down 
under the pump, get somebody to pump upon 
them, and take their bath in that way ; but I 
think Ralph's or Mr. Curre's plan pleasanter. 
You can't plunge about under the pump, but you 
can do as much splashing as you like in the tub 
or in the scupper-bath. It is very nice lying 
down in what I call the scupper-bath, and then 
having a dozen buckets fresh up from the sea 
poured over you. All captains would not allow 
this, and all sailors would not like you splashing 
about in the deck-tub, but they were very 
good-natured on the Salopia, and Ralph was 
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lucky in being able to have a capital bath in the 
way he liked best. 

The following morning he had his dip in the 
way that Mr. Curre had just taken his, but I 
think he preferred the tub, and the good-natured 
sailors were quite pleased to fill it full for him,, 
amused at his antics. 

The walk on deck was very enjoyable in the 
early morning, and it was very interesting look- 
ing out for passing vessels. Ralph saw but very 
few, however ; and none came near enough to be 
signalled to by hoisting up little flags. 

Ralph liked the chief mate very much, and he 
used to pace the deck with him and listen to his 
strange stories. He was always glad when any 
fresh sails were set, as he liked to see the men 
going up aloft. He would lean backwards some- 
times and then look up, for it seemed so strange 
to watch the masts swaying to and fro, their tops 
seeming to touch the clouds which were sweep- 
ing rapidly along. 

Ralph felt very much inclined, one afternoon, 
to make a climbing expedition to the " cross- 
trees " of one of the masts, and see all that was 
to be seen from that elevation. The crosstrees are 
at the top ends of the masts, at the place where 
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they are joined, and the lowest junction forms the 
first landing-place after leaving the deck. 

Having obtained Mr. Curre's permission, he 
set out on his journey, going steadily up the 
rigging, travelling from ratline to ratline almost 
as nimbly as a cat. The ratlines are the tarred 
steps of the ladder of the rigging, being made of 
what looks like thickish string. Ralph had got 
up about a dozen steps when out rushed a 
sailor, and scrambled after him at full speed. 
Up went Ralph too, for at first he thought the 
sailor was in a hurry to get at one of the sails,, 
but when he heard Mr. Curre call out, " Now, 
my son, don't let Jack nab you !" he knew that 
the sailor was up to some trick. 

" Catch me if you can. Jack," he said pluckily,. 
and, putting on more steam, soon reached the 
crosstrees. Arrived there, he put himself into the 
best possible position for opposing the landing of 
the enemy. 

Up came Jack, very confident, but no sooner 
did he come within reach than Ralph got hold of 
his cap and pitched it upon deck. At this, Mr.. 
Curre, the captain, mates, and other sailors,, 
laughed heartily, and the Jack aloft was some- 
what disconcerted. Do all he would, he could 
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not get where he wanted, for Ralph kept him at 
bay splendidly, and chaffed him all the time, to 
the great amusement of everybody within hear- 
ing. At last Jack made a desperate rush, and 
succeeded in landing. 

But Ralph was too sharp for him, for he 
•dodged Mr. Jack Tar, slipped beside him, and 
let himself down as quick as lightning on to the 
rope ladder. He did not go on the outside, but 
on the inside, and he dropped down the ratlines 
with his hands— drop, drop, drop — until he came 
within a few feet of the deck. 

" Catch me, catch me !" he called out to Mr. 
Curre, for his fingers were getting sore. So, 
letting himself go, he dropped quite comfortably 
into Mr. Curre's arms. Ralph was a very nimble 
boy in the gymnasium at school, or he would 
never have managed to escape the sailor's clutches 
in this way. He accomplished his escape very 
-smartly indeed, and everybody on deck gave him 
a cheer. 

Of course the sailor was only going to have 
some fun with him, just to the extent of chalking 
his boots ; and if he had succeeded in doing this, 
Ralph would have had to stand treat. He had 
no wish to escape standing treat, more especially 
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as the sailor who chased him was very good- 
natured over the bath in the morning ; so with Mr. 
Curre's and the captain's leave, he gave the sailors 
a little jollification. He was a great favourite 
all over the little schooner, for he was a very 
pleasant, frank, sharp boy, and the Jacks in their 
rough way liked him immensely. 

Ralph certainly liked the worthy rough fellows 
himself, for they entertained him good-naturedly 
in various ways, and were always civil and re- 
spectful. Chips, the carpenter — carpenters are 
always called Chips at sea — ^made him a boat, 
and the boatswain, who was a very clever carver, 
cut out his side face on a square piece of wood, 
and produced a really excellent likeness. The 
sailmaker made him a brush-and-comb bag of 
sailcloth, an affair containing half-a-dozen pockets, 
which he nailed up against the wall of his cabin. 
In one pocket he put his brush, in another his 
comb, in another a pair of scissors, in another 
his needle-and-thread case, in another his tooth 
and nail brushes. One of the sailors made him 
some"grummetts," or ship-quoits — ^things made of 
twisted rope in the form of a ring, and with these 
he would play on days when the weather was 
fair. He would play with Mr. Curre, and some- 
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times with anybody else who did not happen to 
be busy ; and sometimes there would be sides, 
Mr. Curre and the second mate against Ralph 
and the shipping-agent's clerk on board. Which- 
ever side threw the greater number of grummetts 
into a bucket won ; or whichever side made the 
greater score, when they played with a board 
marked out into squares. Each square was 
marked with a number, from one to nine, and 
the object was to throw the quoit into the 
highest numbers. 

With amusements of this description — ^with 
books, maps, and long talks with the captain and 
mate — ^the time passed not by any means un- 
pleasantly, and Ralph never complained of mono- 
tony, nor of any of the other ills to which travellers 
by sea are supposed to be heirs and heiresses. 

One day the sea was so calm, and the weather 
so superbly fine, that the Captain had his gig 
lowered for a little cruise. He asked Mr. Curre 
and Ralph to accompany him, and for two hours 
the sailors rowed them about, Mr. Curre, who 
had a g^n with him, bringing down two or three 
brace of sea-birds that had been flying about in the 
track of the schooner. This was a delightful 
way of varying the usually sober events of the 
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day, and Ralph looked forward to the pleasure 
of another cruise like this. At the same time 
he had rather that a breeze would spring up 
and rattle the little schooner along to her desti- 
nation. 

In the course of the night the wind came, and 
gradually freshened so merrily, as to send the 
Salopia flying at a glorious pace. On she went 
right swimmingly, everybody in capital spirits ; 
and but for an unexpected event, to be detailed 
in the next chapter, she would have reached 
port some time before the Captain had originally 
anticipated. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 




THE LITTLE ISLAND. 

EVER did accident at sea come more 
suddenly upon a captain than that 
which befell the master of the Salopia 
two nights after the cruise in the gig. The little 
vessel was running steadily along at the rate of 
about eight knots ; everybody, save the mate and 
sailors on duty, was in bed, and no danger of 
any description was anticipated, as the Captain, 
believing he knew exactly the ship's whereabout 
on going to bed, had given the mate and steers- 
man orders as to their course which could not be 
mistaken. 

But he was wrong in his calculations, having 
been misled, probably, by the darkness of the 
night, and by an accidentally erroneous report 
as to the ship's run. He fancied that he was 
running to the north coast of Crete, and that 
he was seventy miles off, whereas really the 
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Salopians nose was pointing some distance to the 
west of the exact spot he was making for, and 
was, moreover, very much nearer land than the 
Captain had calculated. 

She went on merrily, and the crew doubted not 
that she would make a capital passage. Ralph 
had gone to bed, believing that he would have 
the pleasure of seeing land the day following, 
and everybody was in good spirits at the pros- 
pect of shortly going ashore. The night was 
dark, but the weather was not bad, and there 
was not the slightest approach to a storm of 
even the mildest description. On went the 
schooner as comfortably as usual, when suddenly 
she seemed to rise up at the bows and then to 
sink down as if the water were withdrawn from 
under her ; she seemed to be drawn or pulled 
back the moment she dipped down, and at that 
very second she struck heavily upon a little rocky 
island, and snapped in two as though she were 
as brittle as glass. The fore part drifted away 
and then sank, whilst the after part remained 
fast upon the little island. This island was not 
a mass of rock, for a beach ran round one part 
of it, upon which you could walk as comfortably 
as though you were at Brighton or Rhyl. There 
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was a sharp point of rock, however, at one end 
of this beach, and here it was that the Salopia 
struck, her fore part being carried away into 
deep water, the stern stuck into the beach. 
Those who were in the fore part were drowned 
instantly, save Chips the carpenter, who ma- 
naged to swim on to the beach, he being almost 
carried without effort by a huge wave ; and no 
worse harm happened to Ralph and Mr. Curre 
than a violent shock, which hurled them from 
their bunks on to the floor of the cabin, and 
•caused inevitable bruises. 

Mr. Curre was greatly alarmed on Ralph's 
account, and he groped about for the boy with 
horrible fears that he might be very severely in- 
jured. Mr. Curre had no idea what had hap- 
pened at first : he fancied that the vessel had 
struck into some wreck, but he very soon saw 
that she was wrecked herself, and that she lay 
hard and fast somewhere. 

He had all his wits about him, and finding 
the lamp and box of matches to be exactly 
where he had left them on going to bed, he 
struck a light, and at once saw Ralph lying on 
the floor, huddled up between two boxes, whither 
he had been thrown. 
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Ralph looked completely bewildered when 
Mr. Curre picked him up, but he had not lost 
his senses, for presently he said, " Where am I, 
Mr. Curre } what has happened T 

It was a great relief to Mr. Curre to hear him 
speak, more particularly when he added that 
though his right arm and right hip were a little 
painful, he did not think there was very much the 
matter. Mr. Curre himself was rather severely 
bruised, but he took no notice of his own wounds ; 
his first thought was for Ralph, and his second 
for anybody else who might be in a dangerous 
predicament. He could see in a very few 
minutes that the schooner had been broken right 
in two, but what had become of the fore part he 
could not tell. Wrenching the lamp from the 
wall of his cabin, and getting on his trousers, 
boots, and coat, as quickly as possible, he set out 
to explore, and to see what he could do for his 
companions. 

Strange to say, the door of his cabin had not 
been burst open with the shock, but the strength 
of the bolt had been severely tried, and it only 
just managed to hold the door. On opening it 
a rush of wind came upon Mr. Curre, and out 
went the lamp at once. He then felt certain 

S 
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that the fore part of the schooner must have com- 
pletely parted company, for by the position of 
the wreck it seemed that the schooner's stem 
was nearly half buried in the beach. One half 
of the poop was beyond doubt deep in the 
sand and the other half cocked up in the air, so 
that there was nothing but an inclined plane to 
stand upon. 

Mr. Curre at once made for the Captain's 
cabin, which he saw was almost completely 
buried, and when he kicked open the door he 
found the poor Captain lying dead, having doubt- 
less been suffocated. He found the steersman 
at his post, stretched upon the deck, dead, but 
an ordinary seaman near him was only insen- 
sible, not dead, and Mr. Curre brought him 
round with some brandy, and put him to lie 
down near Ralph. There was not another 
creature to be seen anywhere, and Mr. Curre 
could only hope that the fore part of the schooner 
had been thrown on dry land, and not carried to 
sea. It was no use attempting to explore now» 
for, as I have before said, the night was dark, 
and there was no making out anything without 
light. Mr. Curre shouted out lustily the names 
of such sailors as he remembered, but he got no 
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answers, and accordingly he returned to his own 
cabin to look after Ralph and Griffith the sea- 
man. 

Strange to say, despite the shock and the 
alarm, the two patients slept until the morning, 
and very stiff they were when they awoke. 
Griffith's head had been very severely bumped 
by being thrown with great force upon it when 
the schooner struck, and Ralph's injuries to hip 
and arm turned out to be worse than he had at 
first fancied. His arm he could not move at all 
in the morning, and therefore, much to his dis- 
appointment, he was unable to accompany Mr. 
Curre when he set out at daybreak to see what 
was the actual state of affairs. 

There are a good many little islands off the 
coast of Crete, and that upon which the Salopia 
was wrecked was the most distant and the 
smallest. It was not altogether barren, Mr. 
Curre could see, there being a few trees and 
some grass upon it ; there was nothing, however, 
of an eatable nature visible, and probably there 
was no water. 

Mr. Curre looked in vain for the rest of the 
schooner, and could come to no other conclusion 
than that it had sunk with all aboard. He 

S % 
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called out the names of the sailors every now 
and then, and presently, to his great delight, 
was answered by Chips the carpenter. 

He found the man under a tree, his head ban- 
daged up with his handkerchief, and on making 
inquiry learned that his worst fears respecting 
his companions were realized. 

" Yes, they all went down in a moment, sir,'* 
said Chips, "except me and Bill Gibson, and 
Bill went down very shortly, for just before he 
got to the shore he was washed against a sharp 
piece of the rock, and I never saw him more. 
Here I have lain all the night, sir, unable to 
sleep a wink, for my head has been that painful 
I haven't known whatever to do with myself" 

Mr. Curre had purposely taken some brandy 
with him, thinking it might come in useful if he 
found any of the sailors hurt or insensible, and 
after he had given Chips a dose, the two came 
back to where the wreck was lying. 

Happily there was a good quantity of pro- 
visions in that part of the vessel which had stuck 
in the beach, so Mr. Curre had no fears of imme- 
diate starvation, and he was in hopes that his 
friends and himself would be taken off the island 
long before the present stock would be ex- 
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hausted. But a few yards from the wreck was 
a large cavern in the rock, in which it was 
determined to stow away the provisions, two 
or three cases of brandy belonging to the Cap • 
tain, which Mr. Curre had discovered, two casks 
full of biscuits for the sailors, tins of preserved 
meat, &c., &c. Chips thought it highly probable 
that they would have to fit up the cave for a 
habitation, as he felt convinced that the wreck 
would not hold together and be habitable for 
long. The violence of the shock had been very 
great, and if the schooner had not been very 
strongly built, the stem would have gone to bits 
directly she struck. Chips examined the place 
where Ralph and Griffith were lying, and gave 
it as his decided opinion that, exposed as it was 
to the wind and water, it was no very safe place 
to live in. " Only let us have a biggish tide, sir, 
and it will be washed clean away : why even this 
morning's tide, low as it was, came up within 
four yards of it. My advice is to break it up at 
once, sir, and with the pieces make a door and 
other inside fittings for the cave." 

Mr. Curre thought this advice good, but he 
would not act upon it immediately, as he wished 
to leave Ralph and Griffith undisturbed as long 
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as possible. Griffith, however, was sitting up 
when he went into the cabin, and he told Mr. 
Curre that his head was feeling much better. 
Poor Ralph was still in pain, and he was almost 
of opinion that his arm was broken. This was 
not the case, however, but both it and his hip 
were much bruised, as he fell upon them when 
thrown out of his bunk. Mr. Curre, of course, did 
all he could for his young friend, and, in order to 
divert his mind, carried him to the mouth of the 
cave, that he might see the boxes, bottles, &c., 
being stowed away. Here Ralph lay down com- 
fortably enough, for Chips brought his bed and 
covered him with a rug. 

It was most fortunate that so large a quantity 
of the provisions had been placed in the after 
part of the schooner, for they made a most ex- 
cellent store for Mr. Curre, Ralph, Chips, and 
Griffith. They were not a bit damaged, for no 
sea water had touched them, and not more than 
half a dozen bottles had been broken. It afforded 
Ralph some little diversion to see Mr. Curre and 
Chips carry up the boxes, &c., to the cave, and 
when he saw the quantity, he was happy in 
thinking that starvation was a very distant con- 
tingency. Still he by no means hoped to be 
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confined to this little island until all the boxes 
and bottles had been emptied. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Curre and Chips 
had carried yxp the last case and placed it with 
its fellows just inside the entrance to the cave. 
They then visited the rock on which the schooner 
had struck, the tide now being out, and dis- 
covered a great part of the foremast, several 
spars and planks, with the capstan, which ap- 
peared to have been snapped off All this wood 
they collected together, intending to make a pile 
and set it on fire, in the hope of attracting the 
notice of a passing ship. 

To-day's tide proving to be much higher than 
yesterday's, and the water coming up within two 
feet of the wreck, Mr. Curre determined to follow 
the carpenter's advice without delay, and to dis^ 
mantle the cabin. 

"You'll sleep inside the cave to-night, my 
son," he said to Ralph, " and we'll make it as 
comfortable as we possibly can for you." To 
this Ralph made no objection at all, for being 
essentially a boy who thought there was nothing 
like novelty, he rather liked the idea of having a 
cavern for a bedroom, and had no doubt but 
that he should be very snug. 
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Mr. Curre and Chips, assisted now and then 
by Griffith, worked like horses, because they 
wanted to get as much done as possible before 
darkness came on. They found many things in 
the poor Captain's cabin which would be of 
great use to them, and amongst others a ham- 
mer and some large nails, — a doubly welcome 
find, as Chips had lost all his own tools and car- 
pentering accessories. They discovered a good 
many books, a compass, telescope, barometer,, 
case of rum, brace of pistols, double-barrelled 
breech-loader with one hundred cartridges, some 
tins of preserved meat, and a medicine chest 
well stocked. 

With the hammer Chips managed to knock 
away a portion of the rock inside the cave, and 
to make a regular recess : the sides and top of 
the recess he lined with spare bits of sailcloth 
to keep the place dry, and then Mr. Curre put 
the greatest valuables into it. He got some 
planks together, and in two hours' time knocked 
up a bunk almost as good as Ralph had on 
board the little schooner, and when the bedding 
had been arranged in it, it really looked very 
snug indeed. Chips also arranged a capital bed 
for Griffith, and he wanted to make one for Mr. 
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Curre, but he would not let him, as the worthy- 
fellow was so tired after his hard day's work. 

The mouth of the cave was closed with planks 
of wood tied together, some however being 
nailed, and with two large pieces of sailcloth, 
which hung from the top like curtains, and 
formed the door. This was quite sufficient pro- 
tection against the elements, as the weather 
luckily was very fine, and there was no cold,, 
biting wind that had to be fought against. If the- 
weather kept fine, the cave would be a very good 
home, and our friends were certainly lucky in 
having met with such a place so near to the scene 
^ their disaster. 

By the following afternoon the cavern was a 
complete snuggery, and a part of it had been 
partitioned off to make a species of drawing- 
room : part too had been carpeted with what had 
been taken out of the poor Captain's cabin, and 
with some loose pieces of sailcloth. 

Mr. Curre took into his own charge all the 
provisions, and everything that had been saved 
from the wreck. He portioned out the biscuits,, 
preserved meat, and drinkables, taking care not 
to be too liberal lest himself and fellow-voyagers 
should be confined for a long time on the island. 
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It would be dreadful to run short, and Mr. Curre 
accordingly provided against the possibility, so 
far as he could, by dealing out somewhat limited 
supplies. 

After seeing the cavern put in good order, and 
made as comfortable as possible, Mr. Curre left 
Ralph in Griffith's care, and set out with Chips, 
first of all to bury the Captain, and then to ex- 
plore, hoping to find water. They were only away 
one day, and though they came back with no good 
news respecting the water they had trusted to 
discover, they brought with them half of the 
Salopians life-boat, and several broken planks 
which they had picked up about a quarter of a 
mile off on their return to the cavern. The life- 
boat had had her nose broken clean off, and half 
a dozen planks knocked out of her starboard 
side, but she was not altogether in an utterly use- 
less condition, and indeed Chips hoped to be 
able to fit her up for sea. It was in the hope 
that he might be able to knock up a boat that 
Chips had not made a bonfire of all the wood 
that had been collected together from the wreck. 
Mr. Curre had advised a bonfire for the chance 
of one attracting the attention of a passing 
vessel, but Chips had dissuaded him, and when 
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he saw the lifeboat to-day he was very glad that 
the wood had been saved. Chips was a very 
smart man in his trade ; he was an ingenious 
fellow ; and if anybody could put a boat together 
out of rather unpromising materials, our worthy 
friend on the island was the man for the job. 

Griffith possessed no ingenuity whatever, still 
as a sailor always knows something, however 
little, about the making of a boat, he was of 
great use to Chips. Ralph was daily much in- 
terested watching the construction of the little 
boat, and he often forgot his painful arm and hip 
as he lay on his bed just outside the cavern, 
looking at Chips and Griffith. 

When he had been five days on the island, his 
hip was sufficiently well to allow him to walk a 
bit, so accompanied by Mr. Curre he took a 
stroll and visited the sharp-pointed rock, and 
the spot where the lifeboat had been washed 
ashore. 

Here several hammocks had been washed up, 
and one or two empty chests more or less 
broken. Mr. Curre collected them together, 
on a spot where the sea would not reach them, 
intending to come and fetch them in a day or 
two. 
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Day by day Ralph got better, and day by day 
the little boat progressed, and great good luck 
visited our friends one afternoon, for whilst Ralph 
was strolling about in the only part of the island 
that was at all hilly, he came upon a wet patch 
of mossy ground, and looking about discovered 
beautifully clear water trickling down very gently 
along one side of the hill. The water was flow- 
ing very slowly indeed, and in very small 
quantities, but the discovery nevertheless was a 
great one, and Ralph walked off as fast as his 
injured hip would let him to the cavern. He 
found nobody at home, but about lOO yards off 
he noticed Mr. Curre and Chips digging, and on 
coming up to them they told him they were in 
hopes of finding water. 

" But you needn't dig any more," said Ralph, 
" for I have found some already." 

" Have you T they exclaimed, hardly believing 
that such splendid news could be true. 

" Come with me and Til show you." So the 
three set out, Ralph being guide ; but unluckily 
they could find no water, for Ralph in his excite- 
ment had forgotten to mark the spot, and for an 
hour they searched the little hill in vain. 

" Here it is, sir !" cried Chips at last ; and 
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there it was sure enough, though the water was 
running even more slowly and sparingly than 
when Ralph first saw it. 

It took a long time to fill a tin pannikin that 
Mr. Curre had brought with him, but in time all 
had a drink, and I cannot possibly tell you how 
greatly they enjoyed it. 

They did not walk straight home from the 
little spring, for being in the neighbourhood of 
the spot where the hammocks, &c., had been 
washed ashore, Mr. Curre thought he would go 
down and see if the sea had brought up anything 
else. Accordingly Ralph got on to the car- 
penter's back, and down they all went to the 
water s edge. 

No sooner had they arrived than they saw one 
of the schooner's masts floating about. 

" Let us get it by all means," said Mr. Curre, 
*' for it would made a capital signal-post for us ; 
we might put it up here, and fasten a long strip 
of canvas to the top. Any ship seeing it would 
call and take us off." 

So he took all his clothes off and swam out to 
the mast. He very soon got hold of it, but 
found great difficulty in pushing or towing it 
to land. He battled with it till quite tired, and 
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when Chips saw how fatigued Mr. Curre seemed 
he called out, " Never mind it, sir — ^never mind 
it ; wait a minute and Til come and help you, or 
if you'll come ashore I'll try it myself." 

Chips then began to undress, and had just 
taken off his waistcoat, when Ralph cried 
out, " Oh ! do be quick. Chips ! I can't see Mr. 
Curre anywhere ; he has gone dow^ii ! No, there 
he is, but he is tired out and can't swim. Oh, 
do be quick ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Mr. Curre 
is drowning ; he has sunk again !" 

In rushed Chips as hard as he could go, and 
in the shortest time possible he reached the 
spot where he had seen Mr. Curre go down. He 
swam about round and round, and at last he 
caught sight of the drowning man ; he dashed at 
him, held his head above water, and brought 
him ashore, the mast floating up beside them. 

Ralph almost cried when he saw his friend 
laid upon the beach, for he had two terrible 
wounds on his back, which were bleeding, and 
his right shin was frightfully injured. Chips put 
Mr. Curre on his stomach, and at once a great 
quantity of sea-water ran out of his mouth ; he 
worked his arms about, whilst Ralph tried to 
staunch the bleeding, and then Chips commenced 
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rubbing as hard as ever he could. Luckily 
Griffith saw the accident from the little hill 
whither he had gone for water, so he rushed to 
the cavern for some brandy and for a mattress. 
These he brought without loss of time, and then 
helped Chips to carry Mr. Curre to the cavern. 

To the intense delight of all, Mr. Curre was 
able to speak, and, though in terrible pain, it was 
evident that he was not so bad from the effects 
of being under water as Chips had at first 
fancied ; in fact, the drowning effects had really 
passed away by midnight, for Mr. Curre had 
been only a short time under water ; but his 
wounds were frightfully painful, and he could 
only lie in one position. As for sleep, that was 
for some time quite out of the question. 

Not one moment did Ralph leave his good 
friend the whole night through, and very much 
to his surprise he managed to keep watch with- 
out even taking a nap himself. It was dismal work 
watching in this cavern with but a very feeble 
light to break the darkness. Every now and 
then poor Mr. Curre groaned, and at times the 
wind would shake the planks at the cave's mouth 
and make them rattle noisily. Chips was unable to 
watch all the night, as, unknown to Ralph, he 
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had received rather a severe blow on his right 
temple while diving, which made his head ache 
terribly. He could get no ease except when 
lying down, so he tried to sleep the early part of 
the night, that he might relieve Ralph in the 
morning. He slept well and soundly till day- 
break, and awoke condsiderably better. Then 
Ralph, being set at liberty, coiled himself up 
inside two great coats, and in fewer than five 
minutes was snoring triumphantly. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

GRIFFITH'S TREACHERY. 

I HI PS and Ralph were most excellent 
nurses, and so devoted were they to Mr. 
Curre that they did very little else than 
wait upon him. 

Griffith dug a hole for the mast, but was unable 
to rear it up without the carpenter's aid, so it had 
to lie on the beach for a whole week until Chips 
felt able to spare time to assist. 

When Mr. Curre began to get pretty straight, 
Chips helped to set up the signal-post, and no 
doubt the flying flag of sail-cloth could be seen 
for some distance. A bonfire was Jit on three 
separate evenings, but no ship unluckily took 
notice of it. Just a fortnight after Mr. Curre's 
accident Chips and Griffith finished the boat, and 
a very seaworthy little craft it looked : oars it 
did not possess, but Chips hoped to be able to 
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pull away into the track of homeward-bound or 
outward-bound vessels with the two paddles he 
had made. He had rigged up a somewhat 
fragile mast and fixed a good-sized square of 
canvas to it, so that if the weather were fine and 
the wind light he would be able to do a little 
sailing. This little boat gave all our friends 
.some hope of being able to get off the island, for 
as yet the mast stuck into the beach had done 
nothing for them, nor had the bonfires nor the 
firing of the captain's breech-loader : nothing yet, 
in fact, had brought them any assistance. The 
island was quite out of the track of vessels, and, 
indeed, was studiously avoided by reason of its 
dangerous neighbourhood. 

Chips made several cruises in the little craft 
with Griffith, and one day was out for ten hours. 
Her seaworthiness was very satisfactorily proved, 
and likewise her ability to sail in fine weather, 
with the aid of the square-cut sheet of canvas. 
She could stow away a very tolerable amount of 
provisions, and Chips had little doubt but that 
she might be the means of helping our worthy 
friends out of captivity. 

One day he came into the cavern, and after 
telling Mr. Curre how beautiful the day was. 
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said, " It's not bad weather, sir, for a man in 
hospital to go to sea for a bit. D' you think you 
could manage to lie in the bottom o* the boat, 
while Griffith and me pulled you about ?" 

" Bless your life, Chips, it would be pulling me 
about with a vengeance. A man with a broken 
arm and two or three broken ribs, to say nothing 
of a badly wounded shin, is no fit subject for a 
sea-voyage, however short. You and Griffith 
take the little boat with provisions for four or six 
days, cruise about in the track of sailing vessels, 
and then come back to the island. Master 
Luttrel will take care of me. I really could not 
sail a yard myself. Chips. The slightest motion 
would drive me nearly mad with pain, I am 
certain." 

Chips said nothing, but went out of the cavern, 
and, walking up and down the beach, thought 
the matter over. 

Should he go this six days* cruise or not } He 
was afraid to go for so long a time in the little 
boat, because, though he considered her sea- 
worthy in such a calm as this, he feared she would 
hold together for but a very short time in windy, 
rough weather. He knew, moreover, hardly any- 
thing at all about a compass, and Griffith was 
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almost equally ignorant : each was a good 
man in his way, the one in carpentering, 
the other in doing the work of an ordinary 
seaman, but neither could get on well in nau- 
tical affairs when acting without an officer. 
Griffith was but an ordinary seaman, not 
a man who ever steered ; and though a compass 
was not Greek and Latin to him, it was an in- 
strument which he by no means understood. 

The compass told Mr. Curre plainly enough 
what point the little island faced from this side 
and from that, but he had no certain idea where 
the port in Crete, for which the Salopia had been 
bound, lay. He knew what countries lay to the 
North, to the South, to the East, to the West, 
but he could not say where Crete itself was in 
respect to the island, and so he could not guide 
Chips. Moreover, he had often heard the Captain 
of the schooner say that the navigation was by 
no means easy for a stranger, and that Crete was 
surrounded by many islands, all of which were 
not sufficiently accurately marked upon his chart. 
Mr. Curre had neither map nor chart, or he 
might have guided Chips, and he did not know 
enough of the geography of this part of the 
world to be able to say without map where this 
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or that particular port of Crete lay. He had no 
idea how far from the land he might be, and all 
he could do was to tell Chips the direction in 
which he ought to sail for the chance of catching 
ships running along the Mediterranean. 

Chips felt disinclined to do much exploration, 
both because he thought his little tub an unfit 
subject for an extensive cruise, and because he 
had a very great disinclination to leave Mr. Curre. 
If anything happened to himself and Griffith, 
Mr. Curre would be in a worse position even than 
now, and Chips thought that men who had suf- 
fered shipwreck together ought to stick closely 
to one another. He fully resolved to go a cruise, 
because that seemed the only way of attracting 
the notice of passing vessels, but he would not 
venture out of his depth, so to say. 

He talked all this over with Mr. Curre and 
then with Griffith. 

Now Griffith was a man who considered 
Number One the first and most worthy person 
in the kingdom, and he was all for going off in 
the boat and not returning until he had fallen in 
with a ship or with land. So that he got off the 
island, and found his way back to Alexandria or 
to England, he did not very much care what 
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became of anybody else. Chips knew his cha- 
racter well, for he had sailed two years with him, 
and one reason why he did not much fancy ven- 
turing upon a longish cruise was his fear that 
Griffith might mutiny or misconduct himself in 
some way. Chips was a good-hearted fellow 
himself, and would stick to Mr. Curre to the 
last : he was just as anxious as Griffith to get 
away, but he did not put Number One first, or 
rather he looked upon all four as the one to be 
thought of, and wished to act accordingly. 

Day by day Chips and Griffith took out the 
little boat, and cruised about from early morning 
to dusk, but they never were so fortunate as to 
fall in with a vessel or to catch a glimpse of 
land. From cruising about one day they got to 
cruising for three, and once they stayed out five 
days, — going a great distance, and repeatedly 
crossing what they felt sure must be the track of 
ships passing to and fro. 

How heartily did Mr. Curre welcome them 
after this last long cruise. Chips could see by 
the expression of his face that their return put 
fresh life into him, evin though they brought no 
good news. He got Ralph by himself in the 
course of the evening and asked how Mr. Curre 
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had been these last five days, and when Ralph 
said that the poor invalid had been terribly 
anxious all the while, Chips resolved never ta 
leave him again for so long a time. Henceforth 
the cruises should be of shorter duration, and 
in the intervals Chips would endeavour to 
strengthen the boat, in the hope that all four 
might be able to sail away in her before long. 

Griffith did not at all approve of this detention 
upon the island, and of course had provisions 
been at a low ebb nobody could have blamed 
him for his impatience : as it was, he might very 
well have resigned himself to this unlucky im- 
prisonment until such time as all might be able 
to escape together. 

"It ain't fair. Chips," he said grumblingly 
one day, "that we should be kep' here just for 
him. He ought to take his chance with us and 
not be so selfish." 

"Surely, Griffith, you wouldn't be such a 
blackguard as to leave a helpless man there, 
making himself ten times worse with anxiety 
every day we were away ? Why he almost put 
himself into a fever while we were away those 
five days." 

" But, man alive, how ever are we to get from 
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this rock if we don't make long cruises in the 
track o' passin' ships? Short cruises are only 
waste o' time, for directly we get into the track, 
we have to come back to the island." 

" Why you know you said yourself that the little 
craft isn't fit to be out in a sea, and how do you 
suppose we should 'a got through those two 
bad nights if we had stayed out as you wanted ? 
If an3rthing happened to us, Mr. Curre and 
Master Luttrel would be ten times worse off than 
they are now: why not let us wait a bit and then 
take our chances all tc^ether } Long cruises make 
Mr. Curre get worse in health, and there is no 
knowing whether we may not drop across a vessel 
in a short one. Be contented, Griffith, to remain as 
we are a bit longer, just till I have strengthened 
the craft, and until Mr. Curre is fit to move." 

For several days Griffith went about his work 
in a very grumbling manner, and Chips felt it 
necessary to keep an eye upon him. He was 
most afraid at night, as he was convinced that, 
if opportunity offered, Griffith would steal of!" 
with the boat, and, being a very daring man, 
encounter all weathers and run any risks. What 
might happen to him and the craft no one could 
tell ; both might go to the bottom, and possibly 
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leave the three on the island to die there, but 
on the other hand Griffith might possibly drop 
in with a vessel and bring assistance to his com- 
rades. 

Chips, however, would not let him take the 
boat if he could prevent him, because he believed 
that short cruises daily in fine weather were more 
likely to be successful than long ones, in which 
very heavy weather might have to be encoun- 
tered. Moreover, Chips wished to save Mr. Curre 
anxiety, for he had enough sense to know that a 
sick mind acts very injuriously upon a sick body. 
Meanwhile Griffith secretly concocted plans for 
abstracting the boat, and we shall presently see 
how he got on. 

Chips communicated his suspicions to the 
invalid in the cavern, and then Mr. Curre be- 
sought him to go with Griffith upon a cruise, no 
matter how long. He was getting better : his 
pains were less acute, and he was feeling 
sharper in health, though his broken arm and 
ribs were still very troublesome. If he could 
but lie perfectly still for another fortnight, Mr. 
Curre believed that he might be able to be 
moved into the boat, and take his chance with 
the other two. At all events he was resolved to 
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make a very great effort, now that he had got an 
insight into Mr. Griffith's character. 

Ever since Chips had told him about the 
sailor, Mr. Curre had been more or less on the 
watch, so far as was possible ; and for three or 
four nights he had been unable to sleep soundly, 
thinking it highly probable that Griffith would 
attempt his escape in the dark. 

On the fifth night after suspicions had been 
aroused, Griffith very quietly left his bed about 
an hour after he had lain down, and moved to 
the spot where Chips was stretched at full length. 
Mr. Curre, who had been lightly dozing, awoke 
on hearing somebody move in the cavern, and, 
by aid of the moonlight which streamed in 
through that part of the door where the canvas 
left off and the wooden planks began, watched 
the sailor's movements. First of all, as I have 
just said, Griffith moved to the carpenter's bed, 
and after looking into Chips' face for a minute 
or so, placed his ear to his mouth and listened. 
Chips gave a slight snore, and then Griffith 
withdrew his ear, apparently satisfied. 

He crept next to Ralph's little bed, looked at 
him for a moment, and then listened, and as he 
moved away Mr. Curre shut his eyes, as he felt 
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sure that the sailor would pay him a visit next. 
Sure enough he came^ listened for a while, and 
then crept away towards the mouth of the 
cavern. 

Instantly Mr. Curre awoke Chips by tapping 
him on the legs with a stick that lay at his bed- 
side, and the moment he opened his ^y^% Chips 
seemed to guess what was up, for without 
waiting to put more than coat and shoes on, 
he stepped quickly out of the cavern, and looked 
about him in the direction of the wreck, near 
which the little boat was hauled up, and in a 
moment he spied the sailor walking sharply 
towards the beach. 

" Holloa, Griffith !" he shouted, " what's up T 

Griffith pretended not to hear, and in order to 
divert attention picked up three or four stones, 
and commenced throwing them at some imaginary 
object in the sea. As Chips drew near, Griffith 
turned round towards him and said — " What, did 
you hear it too ?" 

" Hear what ?" 

" Why the row down here by the rock. It 
woke me up, and so I turned out to see what it 
was, but blest if I can see anything at all." 
y'lt must have been fancy I should think," 
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said Chips, feeling sure that the row was all in- 
vention: "but perhaps it would be as well to 
wait about here and see." 

" Well, you may wait, Chips, if you like, but I 
shall go back to bed, for I'm tired," and Griffith 
turned round and walked back to the cavern. 

Chips sat down on a bank, pretending to keep 
watch, for he knew it would not do to let 
Griffith think that he had been seen through. He 
remained out till he began to feel chilly, and when 
he returned to the cavern he found the sailor fast 
sleep. Mr. Curre was awake, and as he said he 
knew he could not possibly sleep himself, he told 
Chips in a whisper that he would keep guard. 
So the carpenter got into bed again, and very 
soon dropped off. 

Griffith was immensely surprised when he first 
saw Chips coming after him, and when he got 
back to the cave he puzzled himself for half an 
liour, wondering whatever could have roused 
Chips. He fancied all sorts of reasons, but as he 
did not for one second imagine that his plans 
had been suspected, he fell asleep with a deter- 
mination to try his luck some other night. 

Griffith, as I have before said, was a deter- 
mined man, so we may be sure that one failure 
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would not be enough to deter him from making 
further efforts. 

Four nights after, he made his second attempt^ 
and succeeded in getting clear away from the 
cavern without being seen. He walked straight 
to the boat, and commenced to get the paddles 
and sail in readiness ; then he returned to the 
cavern, reached down a large wooden case con- 
taining some hard biscuits and two dozen tins of 
potted meat, and walked back with them to the 
boat. 

The noise Griffith made in reaching down the 
biscuits woke up Chips, and clapping on his coat, 
boots, and trousers, he followed the runaway as 
soon as he could. 

" Have you heard that noise again, Griffith ?" 

" What noise T 

" Why, the noise you thought you heard a few 
nights ago ?" 

" Oh, no ! I was only going to take a walk 
outside a bit, as I can't sleep." 

"Well, I may as well keep you company,*" 
answered Chips. 

Griffith had had time to put the biscuits and 
tins into the boat before Chips came up to him, 
and he was just on the point of pulling up the. 
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stake to which the little craft was fastened when 
he was interrupted. The two men walked up 
and down the beach for nearly half an hour, 
Chips plainly seeing that the sailor wanted to 
shake him off; presently, however, Chips turned 
aside and walked towards the boat. 

"What are you going to do to the boat, 
Chips ?" asked Griffith. 

" Only to see if she is all right." 

" She's right eno' for anythink. I made her 
fast myself under the lee o' that bank. Let's 
turn in again, for Tm getting a bit sleepy." 

Chips then came back, for he did not want 
Griffith to think that he was suspected, and re- 
turned with him to the cabin, lying down and 
pretending presently to fall fast asleep. He 
kept good watch, however, and so did Mr. 
Curre. 

In the morning Chips said to Mr. Curre, " De- 
pend upon it, sir, Griffith has got something in 
that boat, but I don't like to search too particu- 
larly." 

" You are quite right, Chips ; but in order 
to stop Griffith's pranks I have made up my 
mind to start from the island to-morrow. It is 
time to put a stop to his dodges, for it is just 
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}>ossible that if he had got clear off with the boat 
last night, we should never have seen him again. 
I can see that he is a man who thinks of nobody 
scarcely but himself. It will be better for us not 
to catch him at any of his dodges, in case we 
might be able to get off in his company. If we 
caught him, he might make himself very un- 
pleasant." 

Chips told Griffith after dinner that Mr. Curre 
had expressed a wish to start the following 
morning, and that he must help to make up a 
bed along the bottom of the boat. 

"With all my heart, Chips; well make Mr. 
Curre as comfortable as a fly in a sugar pot. 
Leave the boat to me. You wait here while I 
move some of the ballast." And off Griffith ran> 
evidently in capital spirits. 

Chips got behind a little bank, laid himself 
down, and watched the sailor. He saw him carry 
a box out of the boat, and place it in a deep 
recess in a rock that stood close by, — the one, in 
fact, on which the schooner had been wrecked ; 
and then he saw him take out some other package 
and a bag, probably of flour, and place them 
likewise in the hollow. This done, Griffith busied 
himself with the ballast, and then Chips walked 
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down to the boat, as he knew that he might ven- 
ture now without exciting any suspicion. 

" It's all right, Chips. Look you ! here's the 
place for the bed, and here we'll stow away the 
grub. It will be time eno' to get the grub in the 
morning, and as there's nothing more to be done 
to-night, let's drink Mr. Curre's health, and talk 
over with him the best way o' managing things." 
So the two men went back to the cave, Griffith 
in high spirits, and they talked till past midnight. 

Griffith's enthusiasm was almost equal to that 
of a child on being taken to the pantomime for 
the first time in its life. He did nearly all the 
talking, and it was impossible not to believe him 
sincere in the anxiety he displayed for securing 
Mr. Curre's comfort. 

" Leave ev'rj^thin* to me, sir, and I'll do the 
best I can for you. You may lie uncommon 
snug at the bottom, and if you have my pilot- 
coat and the rug we got out o' the Captain's 
cabin under you, you'll not find it hard to your 
back. I'll make a little pillow with what's inside 
the mattress, and you shall stuff that under your 
ribs where you feel the pain. Leave it to me, 
sir, and I'll see that you're comfortable. And 
now I think I'll turn in, and not keep you awake 
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longer with my gab, as I should like you to have 
a good rest before starting. So good night, 
sir." 

There was hardly any sleep for Griffith to-night, 
so great was his excitement. He lay awake, 
thinking and revolving in his mind a dozen plans 
for making Mr. Curre lie down easily. It is 
possible that all his anxiety on the invalid's be- 
half was not entirely disinterested. Possibly he 
reflected that the only chance of cruising in search 
•of vessels lay in Mr. Curre's ability to bear 
knocking about. If he were uncomfortable he 
would cry out in pain, and if he cried out Chips 
would want to turn back. It was therefore good 
policy on Griffith's parttodowhat hecould to make 
the sufferer easy ; nevertheless, we must believe 
that the man's humanity and feelings contributed 
something to his thoughtfulness. There was 
nothing actually bad about Griffith, save what 
originated in his idolatry — in his worship of a 
•certain figure, and that figure Number One. Only 
let him get away from the island, and doubtless 
he would rival Chips in his nursing attentiveness. 
He would be attentive — firstly, from delight at 
getting away ; secondly, from gratitude to Mr. 
Curre in making this effort to release his fellow 
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prisoners ; and thirdly, from the promptings of 
humanity. All then would go well if they ^t 
away from their prison ; but should they be de- 
tained, or forced to turn back through Mr. Curre's 
inability to proceed, it is to be feared Griffith 
would become like the traditional bear with the 
sore head. 




CHAPTER XX. 




PREPARING TO START. 

ALPH LUTTREL had quite got over 
the effects of having been violently 
thrown from his bunk on to the floor 
of the cabin the night when the Salapia was 
wrecked, and for some days he had been able ta 
use his arm and leg as comfortably as ever. 

He was in very high spirits at the idea of 
getting away this morning, though really, strange 
as it may seem, he occasionally felt a little bit 
sorry at the thought of leaving his present home. 
He had enjoyed himself times without number 
because he was a boy singularly fond of novelty 
and his strange life on the island was anything 
but disagreeable to him. His wounded arm and 
hip had kept him within the cave for some little 
time, but directly they got well he used to go 
out exploring, taking with him the poor Captain's 
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breechloader, in the hope, of seeing some birds to 
shoot. Until Griffith proved himself a traitor, 
Ralph used to go out fishing with him, and on 
three or four occasions he succeeded in hauling 
into the little boat some rather large and very 
excellent fish. He enjoyed the novelty of sleep- 
ing in a cavern, and he found lots of occupation 
in fitting it up and making it comfortable in 
various ways. The weather having been fine 
nearly every day, he had taken many pleasant 
strolls by the water's edge, and he had done a 
little climbing about the rocks, picking up shells 
and odd stones. 

He had made quite a neat and picturesque 
little place at the spot where he discovered the 
mountain spring, and had dug a long ditch and 
paved it with gravel, by this means bringing the 
water to within ten yards of the cave's mouth. 
Several little jobs of this sort had given Ralph 
plenty of interesting work, and he not unnatu- 
rally felt sorry at having to say good-bye to all 
his little undertakings. However, it would not 
do to stay longer on the island than was com- 
pulsory, for provisions in time would be ex- 
hausted ; and, moreover, old Sir Raymond and all 
at Massmere would be getting anxious. 
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He awoke very early on the morning of the 
proposed departure, as he particularly wished to 
bid farewell to his various favourite spots on the 
island. The first one he went to was the poor 
Captain's grave, which Chips had originally made 
in a roughish way. Subsequently, however, 
Ralph had done what he could to make it look 
neat and tidy. The grave was fully three- 
quarters of a mile from the cavern, and was situ- 
ated in a little grassy patch of ground three 
hundred yards from the water's edge. Chips 
had dug the grave the best way he could, for he 
had no spade, and had raised a little mound 
over it ; this mound Ralph took into his own 
care, when he was able to walk so far, and 
gradually had covered it over with white stones 
picked up on the beach. He had also cleared a 
space all round, and had fenced it in with strong, 
flexible twigs, which he had bent into the form 
of arches, and had covered the path with quan- 
tities of shells. 

Here he went the first thing this morning, 
to bid good-bye to the last resting-place of that 
good-natured, worthy old captain who had 
been so kind to him on board, and then he ran 
off to the little mountain spring with its water 
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trickling merrily down the hill-side. He also 
visited the signal-post, flying its flag of canvas 
gaily in the wind, and two or three other spots 
where he had attempted to make a garden, and 
the bit of high ground on which the bonfires 
had been placed. When he had seen all these 
interesting little localities, he came back to the 
cavern, where he found his companions enjoying 
a very hearty breakfast. 

Ralph had his fears that Mr. Curre was hardly 
well enough yet to be moved, and some of his 
high spirits were considerably toned down when 
he noticed his good friend's pale face, and re- 
flected upon the severe nature of his injuries. 
He would not be at all disappointed if the 
escape from the island did not take place to-day, 
and if it would have to be delayed for some 
time, and you, my worthy young reader, must 
not be disappointed either. 

Mr. Curre had resolved to make one great 
effort to get up from his bed, and take his chance 
with his fellow-voyagers in the boat, and he had 
been impelled to this resolve by Griffith's con- 
duct as much, perhaps, as by his desire not to 
imprison Chips and Ralph any longer. He did 
not think he was fit to be moved, but if the sea 
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were calm and the weather generally fine, he 
would start away with the others and hope for 
the best. Certainly when he awoke he had great 
faith in his own powers of endurance and pluck, 
for he had not felt so well since the accident : 
moreover the happy looks of his comrades in- 
spired him with courage, and a fresh determi- 
nation not to say die. 

About an hour was spent by Chips and 
Griffith in getting the boat ready after breakfast, 
most of the time being occupied in taking the 
fresh water on board, some of it in old washed- 
out tins, some in bottles, some in a large stone 
jar which had originally contained the Captain's 
private supply of whisky. At eleven o'clock 
all was in readiness, Griffith half crazy at the 
idea of getting off, and Ralph too in high spirits. 
Chips looked happy, but he was a very sober 
fellow, very matter-of-fact, very undemonstrative. 
"Now, sir," said Chips, *'we are quite ready for 
you. Griffith has cleared a place in the bottom 
of the boat for your bed, though we hope you will 
be able to sit up in the stem and look about you." 

Mr. Curre shook his head. 

" Not much chance of sitting up yet, Tm afraid, 
Chips." 
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Chips and Griffith now lifted Mr. Curre in his 
bed from the bunk, and laid him on a kind of 
stretcher they had made by fastening together 
the planks hitherto used for the door of the 
cavern. They laid him down very gently upon 
this stretcher, and let him rest there for three or 
four minutes ; then they lifted up the stretcher 
again, but as Griffith raised his end before Chips 
had taken good hold of his, the invalid was 
rather knocked about, and it was as much as he 
could do not to shriek out with pain. Griffith 
noticed how pale he went, but Chips did not, or 
I think he would not so soon have tried again to 
raise him. 

"Now, Griffith, botli together, and gently." 
And again they lifted up the invalid and carried 
him out of the cavern. Alas! however, they 
could not carry him very delicately, as the 
ground was uneven, in consequence of which a 
little joggling about was inevitable. Each man, 
of course, did his best, but some shaking they 
could not prevent, and when they had got 
within about twenty yards of the boat, Mr. Curre 
begged them to put him down for a minute. 

"Only twenty yards more, sir/' said the 
sailor. 
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" I daresay ; but put me down, please, Griffith,, 
just for one minute." 

So the men put Mr. Curre down, and both 
cx)uld see from the paleness and changed ex- 
pression of his face that he was in great pain. 

Chips had a good mind to say that he would 
not take Mr. Curre an inch further, as he felt 
sure he was not yet fit to start, but he thought, 
on reflection, that it would be well perhaps to 
do all that was possible to get him to sea, as he 
probably would not feel much motion in the 
boat He knew that the little craft ran very 
easily, and that there was every chance of this 
beautiful weather continuing ; moreover, he was 
anxious that Mr. Curre should not give in with- 
out a good struggle, for fear of making Griffith 
more dissatisfied, and more likely than ever to do 
something treacherous. 

Mr. Curre lay with his eyes closed for four or 
five minutes, and Griffith, as he watched him,, 
began to get very fearful that he was not yet in 
a fit state to be moved. 

" Ready, sir ?" asked the sailor. 

'* Don't hurry him, Griffith ; don't you see 
as he looks weak and overcome-like with the 
exertion ?" 
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" Well, he'll be all right, Chips, when he gets 
into the boat ; he'll lie down snug enough, and 
be just like as if he was in the bunk." 

" I hope so," said Mr. Curre, who had over- 
heard the last few words. "I'm ready now, 
men ; as gently as you can, for my ribs are not 
yet quite right." 

" All right, sir ; gently now, gently ; there 
that's it." 

And the men lifted Mr. Curre up again and 
carried him very slowly indeed towards the 
boat, Ralph walking by the side of his good 
friend. 

They got on very well up to the water's edge, 
but Ralph feared that they would never manage 
to get Mr. Curre into the bottom of the boat 
without causing him a great deal of pain. Chips 
feared this too, and felt obliged to put the invalid 
down again in order that he might move the 
boat into a better position. Not fancying that 
Mr. Curre would prove to be in so bad a state, 
he had calculated upon slanting him over the 
side, but now he found this impossible, and so 
had to make a fresh arrangement. Poor Mr. 
Curre, he suffered dreadfully when the men put 
him down, and when they raised him again he 
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shrieked out, for Griffith accidentally stumbled 
and jerked him about violently. 

" Go on, Chips, go on : never mind me 
shrieking." 

Whereupon the two men essayed again to 
-move him into the boat, but do all they would 
they could not lower him delicately, and conse- 
quently the pain was made ten times worse, Mr. 
Curre fainting away. 

'* He's fainted. Griffith, put him down on the 
beach, and " 

"Go on, Chips — go on," said Mr. Curre, coming 
round at that momfent, and more than ever re- 
solved to be plucky and not give in ; and so the 
men tried again, but this time the pain was 
terrific. Mr. Curre shrieked in an agonizing 
manner two or three times, and then for the 
second time fainted right off. 

Chips dashed some water in his face, undid 
the collar of his shirt, and set Griffith to fan 
him. Poor Ralph was dreadfully frightened, 
and quite thought that Mr. Curre was 
dead. 

"He's all right, Master Luttrel," said Chips 
— "only fainted away ; there, he's coming 
round." 
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And at that moment Mr. Curre opened his 
eyes, moved his head about a little, and then 
closed his eyes again. It was nearly ten minutes 
before he was quite himself, and then he 
said — 

** Give me half an hour's rest and then try 
again. You must not mind me shrieking, Ralph. 
I shall be all right, I daresay, when I am safely 
lodged in the bottom of the boat." 

They let the invalid be still for a whole hour, 
Ralph sitting by him, ministering to him and 
keeping him company, while Griffith and the 
carpenter put the boat in the best position for 
taking Mr. Curre on board. 

One more effort to raise the sufferer and place 
him in the boat proved the utter impossibilit>'' 
of departure to-day. He cried out pitifully, 
though he did bite his lips and do all in his 
power to suppress the agony he felt. The per- 
spiration ran off his face in a little stream, and 
from the pain he felt in his back it was evident 
that his spine, as well as his ribs, was more 
or less injured. 

" You're not fit to go to-day, sir," said Chips. 

"Oh, yes, I hope I am," replied Mr. Curre, 
very unwilling to give in. 
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"No, but you ain't fit, sir; now is he, 
Griffith ?" 

" Well, he says he hopes he is. Chips. Let us 
try once more." 

" No, Griffith ; don't let us do an3^hink of the 
kind. Help me to lift him up and take him 
back to the cave." 

" Do you really think you can't go your- 
self, sir.?" asked Griffith, addressing himself to 
Mr. Curre. 

"To tell you the honest truth, Griffith, I do 
not think I can ; but I am perfectly willing to 
make the effort." 

"You shall make no more efforts, sir," said 
Chips ; " you Ve done your best, and it would be 
downright cruelty to drag you about any more. 
Come, Griffith, help me, — that's a good fellow. 
Mr. Curre ain't fit, he ain't indeed, but may happen 
he'll be all right in a week. Lift up now, gently. 
There, that's it." 

Very reluctantly indeed Griffith gave the ne- 
cessary assistance, and carried Mr. Curre into 
the cavern. 

Great relief did our good friend feel on being 
once more recumbent in his comfortable bed 
He had not been ten minutes in the cave before 
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he fell fast asleep, and so overcome was he that 
he did not awake for five hours. 

" Let's take a cruise till it gets dark, Grif/' 
said Chips. " Help me to unload, and then we'll 
go out." 

" Why not take her as she is ? what's the use 
of unloading T 

" Much better unload, because we shall want 
some o' the grub in the evening." 

"Well, you may unload yourself; I wont 
help." 

And off he walked along the beach, evidently 
dreadfully savage at the postponement of the 
departure. He roamed all over the island, not 
knowing what to do with himself, planning how 
he might get off, — ^how he might do this, that, 
and the other. When he had pretty well tired 
himself out, he went into the cavern, and, as soon 
as Mr. Curre awoke, said to him, " Hope you'll 
be all right in a few days, sir, and able to 
start." 

" Well, Griffith, I sincerely hope so too, for I 
assure you it grieves me very much to think 
that I am the cause of your continued detention 
here. I promise you I'll start in a week's time, 
let my condition be what it may ; and as I have 
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plenty of money, TU not fail to make up to you 
substantially, when we reach England, all this 
lost time." 

" All right, sir ; Tm in no hurry." 
Griffith then went out and collected a huge 
pile of wood, tearing down branches of trees, 
and rooting up or chopping down wholesale 
smaller trees themselves. He tried to set the pile 
on fire, but much of the wood being green, he 
did not succeed in getting the great blaze he 
wanted. However, he dried the wood a bit by 
what fire there was, and managed to get a good 
column of smoke. 

The following day he and Chips started very 
early, and cruised about till dusk. They did 
the same, going in another direction, the next 
day ; and on the morning following they took a 
good lot of provisions, and cruised about for 
three whole days. 

Mr. Curre was totally unfit for sea at the end 
of the week, and though perfectly willing to 
make an effort, he could not persuade Chips to 
help to carry him. 

Griffith wanted to carry him without help, but 
Ralph begged him not to try, as Mr. Curre was 
really not well enough to be removed, and Chips 
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too said he could on no account let him do 
anything of the kind. 

Griffith was very savage, not with Ralph, but 
with Chips, whose interference he did not at all 
approve of. It was impossible to get angry with 
Ralph, for he was such a pleasant boy — one so 
incapable of offending anybody, and one too 
whom it would be very hard to refuse ; but 
Griffith easily got savage with Chips, as he was a 
man of his own standing — one with whom he had 
often had little differences of opinion on board 
ship. 

" You must go without me. Chips," said Mr. 
Curre. "You must indeed. I shall not be fit 
to be moved for months probably, for my back 
and ribs wont get straight, I fear, until they are 
attended to by a doctor. If you will do what I 
should like, you will divide the grub into two 
portions — half for you and Griffith, half for 
Master Luttrel and me, and you will start off in 
the boat and do the best you can for your- 
selves." 

" And leave you here to starve, sir, when all 
your provisions are gone } No, I wont do that 
1*11 not leave this island for good, sir, until we leaye 
all together. Griffith and I will take a week's 
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provisions in the boat with us at daybreak to- 
morrow, and we'll cruise about for a week. At 
the end of that time you may expect us, sir ; but 
if we don't come, you may reckon that we're lost, 
or that somethin' has happened." 

Chips got his own way, and at daybreak the 
following morning he and Griffith started off to 
make a longer cruise than they had as yet under- 
taken. They resolved to go in a different 
direction from what they had most frequently 
taken hitherto, and Chips had little doubt but 
that they would fall in with a vessel or, perhaps, 
with land. 

The misfortune was that they could not go 
very fast, as the boat was a little bit cranky. 
Chips not having had materials to make her as 
strong as he could have wished. However, she 
was a good little craft, and could stand a tidy 
sea ; still, the fact of her being slightly cranky 
made it necessary that no risks should be run 
with her, and it was in consequence of this that 
Chips had never dared to venture far out of 
smooth water. Had the boat been a properly 
built one, our friends might have got off the 
island long ago, no doubt, for then they would 
not have minded wind and weather, but would 

X 
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have gone sailing on till they hailed a vessel 
or met with one of the inhabited islands which 
they knew could not be very far off. 

Chips and Griffith started in very good spirits, 
though they were not the best of friends perhaps. 
Chips would do his best to keep the peace, and 
he was resolved to let the sailor have his own 
way as much as possible ; each, however, started 
with a private resolution, of which the other was 
unaware. The carpenter's resolution was to re- 
turn punctually at the end of the week, suc- 
-cessful or not, so as not to keep Mr. Curre in 
suspense, or frighten him by making him think 
»that they were lost. Griffith's private determina- 
tion was not to come back on any account until 
they had fallen in with sail or land. 

Though Griffith was actually unaware of the 
resolution with which Chips started, he suspected 
it. He knew the carpenter to be a man of his 
word ; and that, moreover, he was much more 
attached to Mr. Curre, in some respects, than to 
figure No. i. 

I do not think that Chips guessed what course 
Griffith had determined to pursue, yet, knowing , 
his character, he winked inside his head, as much 
as to say^ " I must keep an eye on you, my 
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man." As I have said above, he would humour 
the sailor and give him his head ; and whilst, 
metaphorically speaking, he shook him by 
the hand, he would keep his sword half- 
drawn. 




X 2 




CHAPTER XXL 




A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 

R. CURRE and Ralph saw the h'ttle 
boat start off with happy hopeful be- 
liefs that the two voyagers would re- 
turn with good news : they would look forward 
to the time when the wee craft should heave in 
sight again, and in the meantime set to work to 
make the most of one another's company. 

Our two friends were, as may be supposed, 
inseparable, and Ralph would as soon think of 
escaping from the island at the expense of leav- 
ing Mr. Curre there, as of volunteering to jump 
off the rock into deep water. The two knew 
that they should get on very well together 
during the absence of Chips and Griffith, and 
that it would be utterly impossible for either to 
feel lonely ; so they watched the little craft glide 
away with no melancholy feelings at all. 
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Ralph rather liked his present condition, for 
he felt himself king of the island, and every day 
he took a look round to see if any one were 
invading his dominion, or if any vessels were 
making for his port. Of course he had to do all 
the cooking, and to be his own butler, footman, 
and housemaid into the bargain, and he rather 
liked this un-regal part of his kingly life. He 
had become very skilful, and now he could make 
capital soups with the contents of the tins in his 
store-room. He could make bread, too, but he 
was unable to make much, as four or five bags 
of flour had been damaged by sea-water, and 
only a very few had been saved uninjured. As 
I have before said, he was a capital nurse, and 
during the absence of Chips and Griffith on their 
cruises, he was always doubly attentive to Mr. 
Curre. 

Somehow or other they always managed to 
find something to talk about, and Ralph was 
never tired of listening to Mr. Curre^s accounts 
of various adventures in America. As I stated 
at the beginning of this story, nobody in Severn- 
shire knew where Mr. Curre came from, and old 
Sir Raymond Luttrel, of Massmere, had driven 
over in his drag on purpose to see if he could solve 
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the little mystery. He had so far succeeded in that 
he had settled to his own satisfaction that Mr. 
Curre was an American, but his success was not 
complete, seeing that it was based upon a guess. 
He had guessed right, however, as we shall very 
soon discover. 

Whenever Mr. Curre talked about American 
adventures, Ralph longed to ask him something 
about his early history, his birth, parentage, and 
the like, but he had always refrained, knowing 
that if Mr. Curre wished him to be informed on 
the subject, he would voluntarily communicate 
the information. At last the information came, 
and Ralph listened to it with much interest 

" Now I daresay you'd like to hear something 
about myself, in the days of bibs and tuckers," 
he began, the third day after Chips and GrifEtli 
had left, " and 1*11 tell you what I know, my son. 

" Where I was bom I can't tell you, for I don't 
know myself, and it doesn't matter. However, 
I was bom somewhere on dry land, and I thank 
my stars that my mother wasn't a fish, or I 
might have died for want of water to swim in. 
I know nothing of my very earliest youth except 
what I have heard from old Pluto, the nigger, 
for he appears to have saved my life, and to 
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have had a large share in my bringing up. He- 
says, he picked me up one summer afternoon in a 
lonely part of a plantation in one of the Southern 
States, and that my poor mother was lying 
dead three or four yards from me. My mother 
V^as almost white — ^that is to say, she was what 
is called an octoroon, her mother having been a 
quadroon, her grandfather a mulatto, and her 
great-grandfather a nigger. She was very 
beautiful, and lots of folk on the plantation 
were in love with her. Eventually she married, 
much against her will, a coloured man, who had 
saved the life of the master of the plantation, 
and been greatly enriched by him. She led a 
miserable life with him, Pluto says, for he was 
overbearing and unkind, pompous and hard- 
hearted. My mother's beauty attracted the 
notice of a certain Colonel Curre, from the 
North, a very rich man, who had bought Pluto, 
and made him his valet. This Colonel fell 
deeply in love with my mother one time while 
her husband was gone on some business to New 
Orleans, where he was likely to be detained five 
or six; months, and he was determined to marry 
her. He was an unprincipled ruffian, as 
knavish as my dear mother was simple-minded. 
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and having induced some pretended lawyer to 
assure her that her marriage with the coloured man 
was no legal marriage at all, he persuaded her to 
leave the plantation and be married to him the 
first opportunity. My mother, only too glad to 
escape the cruelties and hard-heartedness of the 
coloured man — ^he was not black, I believe, but 
a quadroon — ^went off with the Colonel, and was 
married to him ; and as he was very handsome, 
rich, and good-natured, I have no doubt she 
loved him. She* travelled about with him for 
some months, and enjoyed continual happiness. 
One evening, however, whilst he was sitting 
after dinner with my mother in one of the 
largest hotels in New York, a waiter came up to 
him and whispered something. Up got Colonel 
Curre, and went out of the room, remaining ab- 
sent one whole hour. Then he returned, and 
told my mother that some very important busi- 
ness would take him away from her for some 
time ; and giving her a purse full of gold, he 
kissed her, and bade her good bye. Now what 
do you think, Ralph, was this very important 
business ?" 

" I cannot guess, indeed, Mr. Curre." 

" Well, it was nothing less than a duel, one of 
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those polite crimes so prevalent years and years 
ago. The Colonel was shot, and when my poor 
dear mother heard of his death, she went almost 
wild. But this was not her only trial, for about 
six weeks after, whom should she see walk up into 
her room but her quadroon husband > Yes, he 
had tracked her all the way from the plantation, 
and now he had come to take her back to his 
home. Of course my mother was obliged to go 
with him, and the same evening, when Pluto 
came to bring her something, he found her gone, 
and was told by the landlady that she had left. 
Poor Pluto says he was nearly mad, for he loved 
my mother dearly, and he had no doubt but that 
some one had run off with her. He knew not 
what to do, but resolved to follow her if he could 
possibly find out whither she had gone. As good 
luck would have it, he did find her, and then he 
made up his mind to follow her unseen, and 
rescue her if he possibly could. He followed 
her and her husband for days and days, finding 
no single opportunity of speaking to her, and 
at length they all arrived at the plantation. The 
very day after they arrived I was born, and that 
very same evening my mother's brutal husband 
shot her dead." 
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"Oh, Mr. Curre!" exclaimed Ralph, "how 
horrible." 

" Yes, he shot her dead in some remote part 
of the plantation, Pluto being hidden behind 
some trees, in the hope that when her husband 
went to his work, he might get at her to speak to 
her. Pluto had followed her and her husband 
on their walk that evening, little guessing what 
was going to happen, and directly he heard the 
shot fired, he darted out from his hiding-place 
and rushed to my poor mother. Her husband 
pointed his pistol at Pluto, and would have shot 
him, had not the old nigger sprung upon the 
man and prevented him firing. They struggled 
for five minutes, and in the struggle the pistol 
went off and shot the brutal murderer in the 
head. Pluto, peeing that my poor dear mother 
was quite dead, picked me up from the ground 
and hurried away with me as fast as ever he 
could go, not stopping till he was twelve miles 
from the place. He got to a village where 
he knew that some white friends of Colonel 
Curre were living — ^two ladies I think they 
were — ^and without saying anything about my 
mother having been shot, he just told them that 
she had ^lied when I was born, and implored 
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them to take care of me. They did take care of 
me, getting a nurse for me, and finally taking 
me with them to Boston." 

" And your mother was not buried, I suppose, 
Mr. Curre?" 

" No, my son. I suppose the poor dear woman 
lay where she fell, and found her grave upon the 
hard ground, unless anybody on the plantation 
buried her. Well, about six months after we 
arrived at Boston, one of the ladies married and 
went to Canada, I think, and I remained with the 
other lady until a certain Mrs. Vandimont, who 
had no children of her own, adopted me. How 
I came to be adopted, Pluto does not remember 
rightly, he says ; but at all events Mrs. Vandi- 
mont brought me up, and she and the Captain, 
her husband, were as kind to me as though they 
were my parents. The Captain had been a good 
deal in England, and he determined to send me 
there to be educated, and I heard so much about 
the country that when I got to years of juvenile 
discretion I was very anxious to go. Well, over 
the pond I came with the good Vandimonts, 
and stayed in London four years, the Captain 
returning to America at the end of eighteen 
months. I never saw the good man again, for 
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he died just before his intended return to this 
country, and, as soon as we heard of his death, 
poor Mrs. Vandimont and I returned to Boston. 
Here we lived for six years, I amusing myself, 
when I was old enough, with keeping fast- 
trotting ponies, running races, and generally 
managing to win. Then I took to grown-up 
racers and became a regular racing man. In 
time poor dear Mrs. Vandimont died, and one 
morning I found myself possessed of a very 
handsome fortune, for the good lady left me 
every cent she possessed. I was terribly cut up 
at her death, and determined to divert my mind 
by coming over to England again. Well, I came, 
and at the end of about fifteen months bought 
Abury, and determined to settle in your native 
land. I sent over to America for two or three 
of my best racers, ordering the others to be sold, 
and settled down at Abury, meaning to amuse 
myself with hunting, racing, and sporting, like 
an English country gentleman. And now, Ralph, 
my son, I have told you my history." 

" And a very interesting one it is, Mr. Curre, 
though a very sad one," said Ralph. 

Mr. Curre had not told his history with 
perfect correctness, because he had omitted to 
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mention that Pluto was some sort of a relation^ 
He was not a near one certainly, being only great 
uncle, or something of the kind, to his mother^ 
with whom he had been acquainted long before 
Colonel Curre made him his valet. Mr. Curre 
would not tell this part of his history correctly, 
because his relationship to Pluto was his great 
secret, and he did not wish anybody in the world 
to know it. 

A good many conversations grew out of this 
history, and Mr. Curre and Ralph had very long 
talks together during the absence of Chips and 
Griffith. At length the day for their return 
arrived, and about four o'clock in the afternoon 
Ralph took the poor Captain's telescope and 
remained for an hour on the top of the rock, 
keeping an anxious look-out for the little craft. 

Little did Ralph guess what Chips and Griffith 
were doing the hour he remained on the rock, 
and little shall we be prepared, perhaps, for 
what this history must presently disclose con- 
cerning them. 

No two men in the world could have got on 
together more amicably than Chips and Griffith 
during six days of their present cruise. Chips 
gave Griffith the command of the little craft. 
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and let him run the boat wherever he thought 
best, and when on the evening of the fifth day 
Griffith manifested very low spirits at their ill- 
luck in having run across neither land nor sail, 
Chips gave him an extra tot of rum, and tried 
to buoy him up. 

This disappointment sharpened the sailor's 
appetite, and made him more desperately de- 
termined than ever not to return to the island 
until he had met with assistance. He became 
rash, and instead of letting the little craft lie-to 
in rather a brisk breeze and stirring sea this 
morning, he ran her along smartly until he had 
got out of the wind ; he certainly sailed a good 
distance in this way, but he severely strained 
the boat, so much so, in fact, that one or two 
planks started, and gave Chips some trouble. 
This took place early in the morning, and by 
noon Chips had made the boat seaworthy again, 
and altogether ready for the run home, the wind 
being just strong enough, and beautifully on the 
quarter. 

"Now, Griffith, I think we must put her 
about, and make for home," said Chips, who had 
long since made up his mind, as we are aware, 
to return according to promise. 
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" I ain't goin' to put her about, Chips — not I, 
nor you neither. We're out here, either in the 
track, or not far off it, and we shall be two mad 
fools to run off it." 

" Come, Griffith, don't let us have no words 
about it, but let's keep our promise ; a promise 
ain't a thing to be broke, 'specially as Mr. Curre 
gets anxious and makes himself worse, if we 
don't return when he expects us." 

" That's all gammon, Chips ; it ain't fair for us 
to be kep' to that rock for him ; he couldn't live 
if we was to get him aboard, and he knows it ; 
he's done for, so why shouldn't we look after 
ourselves ? O' course, as soon as we drop across 
a craft we'll bear down on the island and take 
him off ; but I'm blest if I go back until we've 
met sail o' some sort." 

This is just what Chips had expected to hear, 
and he feared that a quarrel was inevitable. 

" It's not for Mr. Curre's sake only, Griffith, 
that I want to go back ; the boat, you know, is 
as cranky as she can be, 'specially after that sea 
she went through this morning, and you know 
that whenever we take her home, I have a two 
hours* job always, fettling her and repairing 
damage done during the cruise. She's awful 
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cranky, and it ain't safe to be out in her for long 
times together, 'specially if there be any weather 
on. Let's put her about at once, and not lose 
this wind." 

" I ain't going to do nothing o' the sort" 

" Then I must do it alone." 

" No you mustn't : don't be a fool. Chips ; 
just pull her up half a point to the west'ard." 

Chips could see by the expression of the 
sailor's face that he was as determined as mortal 
man could be, and Chips felt a spirit of deter- 
mination within himself not one whit less strong 
than Griffith's. How were these two resolves 
to be reconciled t 

For more than half an hour Chips argued with 
the sailor, for he was most anxious to avoid a 
quarrel and the probable consequences. Arguing, 
however, produced no good effect, for Griffith 
declared he would rather go down in the boat 
where she was now, than give in and go back to 
the island. 

Chips had no wish whatever to be drowned, 
and knowing how very cranky the boat was, 
chiefly through Griffith's folly in running her in 
a heavy sea, he saw a very good chance of 
drowning if they did not take advantage of the 
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present light and favourable wind, and make 
homewards. Of course he was most anxious 
also not to break his promise. 

" Do forget that fellow with his broken back, 
Chips, and think a bit about yourself. Mr. Curre's 
done for, I tell you, so what's the odds whether 
he goes now or a fortnight on .?" 

" How you do talk, Griffith ! just as if 
you hadn't got feelings of any sort. Mr. Curre 
will get well directly a doctor has seen to 
him." 

" Well, let us stay about here and look for a 
doctor. No, it's no use you arguing at all ; I 
don't mean to go back to-day, and that's flat, so 
make the best of it. Chips, like a sensible mate, 
and don't let's quarrel." 

" Bless your life, / don't want to quarrel, but 
go back we must, because o' the promise, and 
because o* the crankiness of the boat." 

'* I'll drive my foot clean through her if you 
say any more, Chips ; now, why don't you take 
a paddle and pull her up V 

Instead of taking a paddle and pulling her up, 
Chips pulled the port rudder line, loosed the 
sheet of the little sail, and brought the boat 
on to exactly the opposite tack. He then 

Y 
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stepped forward to fasten the sheet, when 
Griffith darted at him, hit him a tremendous 
blow on the right shoulder, and tumbled him 
over the bench. As near as a toucher the boat 
was capsized, but Griffith righted her by throw- 
ing his weight on to the side cocked up in the 
air. 

Chips got up as the boat canted over, but 
Griffith was down on him in a minute, and, 
seizing one of his legs, would have shoved him 
overboard, had not Chips caught him a terrific 
back-handed blow on the left temple, which for 
a moment staggered him. Griffith's head, how- 
ever, was as hard as a cocoa-nut, and the blow 
did not trouble him much ; he seized Chips by 
his neckerchief, and the two men then began a 
struggle for life. 

Perhaps the carpenter was a trifle the stronger 
of the two, but the sailor was certainly the more 
nimble, and he kept his balance better in the 
boat. Neither man dared struggle as freely as 
if he were upon land, and there was a sort of 
gingerly fierceness about the contest which the 
instinct of self-preservation alone kept alive. 

How ever the little boat managed to stand the 
knocking about it is very hard to say. Certainly, 
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the men were struggling in the strongest part of 
her, and were not kicking or lunging about 
much ; still, they were very far from quiet, and 
their movements must have tested very se- 
verely the adhesive powers of the little craft's 
planks. 

"Now what humbug this is, Chips," said 
Griffith, as he leaned over the carpenter with his 
right knee on his chest, and his hand firmly in- 
serted into his neckerchief. " Why can't you be 
sensible and join along o' me, instead o' going 
against me.? What's the use o* cutting one 
another's throats in this way } I don't want to 
do you no harm, man." 

Chips could make no reply, for Griffith held 
him so tightly at the throat that every moment 
he expected to be throttled. Griffith turned 
his head aside for a second, and then Chips, 
making a most vigorous effort, slipped off his 
neckerchief, by which means he staved off the 
throttling, and drawing his body on one side got 
Griffith's knee off his chest. 

He then stood on more even terms with the 
sailor, but instead of taking his revenge at once, 
he tried to talk quietly to him. This was no gO' 
at all, and the two men fell a-struggling again in 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



TWO SPECKS. 




HEY were out in the open sea at fewest 
ten miles from the island — no signs of 
land or of a sail visible anywhere on the 
broad expanse of water around them. Chips let 
down the little mainsail when Griffith disappeared 
overboard, and took the paddles in his hands. 
The sailor swam as near to the boat as he was 
able, intending, if possible, to capsize her, but 
whenever he came pretty near. Chips drove him 
off, and then pulled away with the paddles. 

Drowning now seemed inevitable, as the 
wretched man watched the carpenter steadily 
pulling away from him. He had engaged in a 
desperate game and been worsted, and now he 
must abide his fate. Griffith was an excellent 
swimmer, and kept himself easily afloat, ex- 
hausting himself very little, for he swam in an 
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even, gentle manner. He could plainly see the 
little craft not more than fifty or sixty yards from 
him, and his agony of mind was aggravated by 
knowing that the means of rescue were so near 
and yet, to all intents, so far off. He hoped and 
believed that Chips would not let him drown, for 
he was letting the boat drift — busying himself in 
the bottom — ^not making sail and hurrying off. 
Yet the sailor knew very well that had positions 
been reversed, he would in all probability have 
let Chips go down then and there. 

" No, I couldn't *a done it, though," he said, 
reflecting aloud. '*• I couldn't 'a let him drown." 

Griffith waited and waited for Chips to pull 
towards him. He had been swimming about 
for fully a quarter of an hour, and was beginning 
to feel exhausted. He tried to shout, but felt 
at the same time that shouting was useless, as 
Chips was probably beyond ear-shot. Whales 
and sharks he knew were as likely as not to be 
within a painfully near distance of him, for he 
had seen them in all directions when he had 
been out on his former cruises ; and, indeed, he 
had seen not a few so recently as yesterday. 
He was beginning to get bewildered with a 
hundred horrible thoughts, and the strength of 
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his body became perceptibly less and less as he 
b^an to believe that hopes of being saved had 
t gone for ever. How he strained himself to 
shout ! how his eyes watered as he fixed them 
with desperate intentness upon the little boat ! 
Gazing now and then vacantly before him, keep- 
ing himself afloat with the little strength he had 
left, he strove in vain to suppress the horrible 
feelings that were well-nigh frightening him into 
a condition of awful distraction. He fancied 
that he could see for miles and miles below him, 
and yet make out no end. He fancied himself 
sinking — ^sinking lower and lower, a mighty 
world of water around him, fathomless, immense, 
transparent, without break, without resting-place, 
without bar or barrier, a world of water that 
supported him by the fulness of its body, and 
yet let him slip through its fingers from its inar 
bility to grasp him. What was really meant by 
Drowning ? Was it to sink into an unfathom- 
able world of water, to sink lower and lower, to 
struggle and sink, sink and struggle, lower, lower, 
lower, — ^never reaching the end, never finding a 
resting-place, never seeing object or hearing 
sound ? 

Griffith had no ideas about death. Though 
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he had seen many lifeless bodies, he could not 
fancy himself inanimate and incapable of taking^ 
some part, however little, in the daily business \ 
of the world. His ideas upon religion, unhap- 
pily, were not more clear or definite, for he was 
one of the most ignorant, thoughtless, and god- 
less of men. To him, drowning was living in a 
perpetual state of suffocation beneath the surface 
of the water, the counterpart of a free-breathing 
state of existence on dry land. He was now in 
a condition of utter and hopeless bewilderment, 
and he paddled about almost unconscious that 
he was moving arms or l^s. Hiis strength was 
not quite exhausted. There was still a little in 
him, and suddenly a ray of consciousness seemed 
to pour into his mind, for he made one more 
effort to attract the attention, and perhaps the 
sympathy, of Chips. He paddled with his left, 
and raising his right hand waved it feebly back- 
wards and forwards. 

Chips was leaning over the gunwale of the 
boat, half his head only visible, his body in the 
bottom of the craft. 

" Ah ! he*s nearly done for !" he said to himselE 
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* * * * ^ 

Ralph still remained upon the rock, straining 
his eyes in every direction, looking through the 
telescope, and every now and then reporting to 
Mr. Curre that the little boat was nowhere visible^ 

Chips and Griffith had never been out so late, 
and Mr. Curre was b^inning to hope that they 
might have fallen in with a vessel. Now and 
then he had a slight fear that Griffith might 
have proved treacherous, and have prevented 
Chips returning, but he did not allow this fear to* 
make him uncomfortable. He knew Chips had a 
certain amount of power over Griffith, and he was 
also unwilling to believe the worst of the sailor. 

He listened eagerly this evening for the splash 
of the paddles, peering through the door of the 
cave on to the sea ; but nothing could he hear 
save the beating of the waves upon the rock, and 
nothing could he see before him save the little 
port. 

It was impossible to feel lonely while he knew 
that Ralph was within a hundred yards of him ;. 
still the boat was away, and as the boat was the 
only thing that suggested the hope of escape^ 
it was hard work warding off all ideas about 
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loneUness and isolation. Provisions were not 
running short, for the^ bad been so cautiously 

and judiciously distributed daily, that Mr. Curre 
had no immediate fear of starvation before his 
«yes ; but now that the boat was away, he felt 
it possible that he and Ralph might be con- 
demned to live on this little island for an in- 
definite length of time — so long, perchance, that, 
after all, starvation 'might be their fate. 

Ralph, noticing Mr. Curre's lowness of spirits, 
did all that a boy could to smarten him up ; and 
he was successful, for before the evening had 
faded into night the poor invalid was chattering 
away as merrily as usual, full of hope that Chips 
and Griffith would return, if not on the morrow, 
at all events within two or three days. He 
dropped asleep about eleven o'clock, and did 
not open his eyes until eight the next morning. 
" Well, Ralph, any signs of the men ?" 
" Not yet, but I daresay they are not very far 
off. I have taken several good looks through 
the glass from the top of the rock, and about 
half an hour ago I ran up to the top of the little 
hill where the spring is. I could not see any- 
thing very distinctly, but I made out a tiny 
speck an immense way off, which perhaps might 
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be the boat. If it were the boat, it could not be 
here under four hours, I should think." 

" Run up and have another look, my son," said 
Mr. Curre, his heart beating with feelings of 
hope. 

Off ran Ralph as hard as he could go, and 
sure enough, when he got to the top of the hill, 
he could see the speck, but it did not appear to 
be larger than when he had looked last. He 
came back to the cave, reported the result of his 
visit, and then set to work to get breakfast 
ready. 

He was in capital spirits, for he had a private 
belief that the speck was the boat, and he had, 
moreover, a sort of indefinable idea that Chips 
and Griffith would have good news with them. 

We are all of us sanguine in this kind of way 
at various times in our lives, and in consequence 
our spirits go up sky-high, and we feel jovially 
happy. Sometimes we are sorely disappointed, 
and then we sink very low down indeed into that 
unfathomable abyss known as the " dumps ;" 
but sometimes again our presentiment is a true 
prophet, and then really or metaphorically we 
3tand on our heads, our hopes being realized. 

Ralph was in this sanguine, jolly condition 
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this morning, and he felt almost disposed to eat 
three times as much breakfast as usual, so sure 
was he that there would shortly be no necessity 
for doling out the provisions sparingly. 

Jolliness is catching, I think, just as yawning 
is; and seeing Ralph in such good spirits made 
Mr. Curre look bright, and decidedly sharpened 
his appetite. 

" Now up once more, my son, and bring me 
the latest intelligence." 

Off ran Ralph again, and took up his position 
on the highest point of the little hill ; out came 
the telescope, and now for a good look. He 
only stayed one minute, and then he came down 
from the hill " full split," as we say, bounding 
into the cave as though he were an india-rubber 
ball. Surely he must have seen something, or 
he would not run in that helter-skelter fashion. 
Yes, he had seen something: was it the little 
boat } 

No. 

What was it then ? 
■jt- * * * * * 

"Ah! he's nearly done for!" said Chips, as 
he watched the feeble motion of Griffith's waving 
hand, and in another minute the wretched man 
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sank. Chips had been watching him nearly all 
the time, and immediately he saw him sink, he 
got out the paddles and pulled to the place 
where he had seen him disappear. He had only 
to wait a few seconds, for the sailor very shortly 
rose up to the surface, and then Chips seized 
hold of him, and very gradually — ^for he was 
afraid of upsetting the boat — drew him out of 
the water. Chips lost no time in tearing off his 
clothes, and in laying him on his stomach with 
his head a little down, so that any water he had 
swallowed might run out of his mouth ; then he 
poured some of the brandy which he had in the 
boat down his throat, and commenced rubbing 
him dry with the sail. 

" This will teach him a lesson," said the car- 
penter to himself. He had no intention what- 
ever, as we may be sure, of letting the sailor 
drown ; he merely wanted to frighten the man, 
and practically punish him for his treacherous 
conduct. 

It was not very long before Griffith gave signs 
of life, for, exhausted though he was, he was a 
man of great strength and power of endurance. 
The brandy and rubbing gradually brought him 
round, and Chips having placed him in as com- 
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fortable a position as possible in the little boat, 
hoisted the sail and pointed her nose homewards. 
The wind was not favourable, however, so Chips 
had to tack, and moreover he was obliged to refrain 
from giving the sail full swing, since he feared the 
little craft would be unable to stand much strain, 
as the struggling had somewhat tried her. 

He had discovered a leak whilst standing off 
during the time that Griffith was overboard, and 
though he had pretty well choked it, he knew 
that much straining of the planks would let in the 
water again in a minute. He let the little craft 
go quietly along, though greatly anxious to get 
home as quickly as possible, as he had promised 
to be back this evening. It would be impossible 
to be back, however, according to promise, and 
Chips knew it would be useless to try, so he set 
himself to hope that Mr. Curre would not be 
getting very anxious, and that he would believe 
there was some satisfactory reason for the non- 
arrival. 

The little craft went merrily along, and Chips 
ventured to tighten the sail a bit and get a trifle 
more speed out of her. Griffith had not yet 
spoken, but he was perfectly conscious, and it is 
needless to say that he was thoroughly ashamed 
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of himself. He lay very still in the bottom of 
the boat, still feeling very uncomfortable from 
exhaustion, and from the effects of his ducking. 
He was never likely to prove treacherous again, 
for happily a feeling of shame, and not a desire 
for revenge, had taken wholesome possession of 
him. In a while he dropped off to sleep, and 
Chips covered him up and made him as snug as 
possible. 

I don't know how it was, but somehow or 
other Chips felt in rather good spirits to-night — 
in a condition not unlike that of Ralph and Mr. 
Curre. He was glad this day was over, for he 
had not enjoyed the struggling with Griffith, and 
as he sailed along in peace and quietness after 
the storm, he let his thoughts wander home, and 
gave himself up to wonder whether he would 
ever see jolly old England again. 

Yes, he fully believed he should have another 
look at the Thames, and have some more carou- 
sals with his bluff and boisterous shipmates at 
Blackwall. He did not think he was destined 
to spend the remainder of his days on the little 
island he was now making for ; no, he expected 
to get off some day. 

The little boat never sailed better than at the 
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present moment, for though the wind was not 
actually favourable, Chips knew how to turn it 
to good account, and make the most of it. The 
night was beautifully fine, the sea calm, the 
moon most exquisitely bright. On sailed Chips 
with his living ballast, on he sailed, sometimes 
whistling, sometimes humming the tune of an 
old nautical ditty. He was certainly in good 
spirits, and though he expected to bring no 
good news, he looked forward to the pleasure 
of seeing the little island again, and of allaying 
Mr. Curre's possible anxieties as to his safety. 

He was sailing on quietly in a very happy 
frame of mind when, of a sudden, he fancied 
that he detected a large object moving along 
some distance on his starboard bow. 

He stood up in the stem, and strained his 
eyes, unable to make out the object plainly, 
unable to say whether it was a ship or some 
high land. Whatever it was he resolved to bear 
down upon it without loss of time, so shifting 
the sail and bringing the little craft three parts 
round, he ran her merrily before the wind, and 
sent her off at a rattling pace. 

No wind could possibly be more favourable, 
and by no arrangement of ballast, &c., could 
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the boat be put in better trim ; she was going 
splendidly. Chips hauling in the sheet a little 
and getting all the speed he possibly could out 
of her. He forgot all about her crankiness now ; 
he was too eager to catch that object in the 
distance, to be able to be as cautious as was his 
wont. On he went, and let us hope that the 
little craft will keep together bravely while good 
Chips is on the chase. 

Chips did not bear straight down upon the 
object in the distance, as, supposing it to be a 
vessel, the wind would be more favourable for 
intercepting her. He shot off in a slanting line, 
trying to get a little ahead, with the intention of 
beating up to her when fully in sight. Un- 
luckily he had no telescope with him, only an 
old pair of glasses which the Captain of the 
Salopia seldom if ever used, as they were not of 
much good, so Chips had to rely principally 
upon his eyes, which were as farseeing as eyes 
could be. 

It was impossible to guess whether the object 
were ship or land ; it was but a speck, wnich 
seemed to be somewhat pointed, and to stand 
out some way above the surface of the water. 
Chips was full of hope as he pursued his course^ 

z 
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and he felt pretty sure that, before morning, he 
would have good news to take to Mr. Curre and 
Master LuttreL He did not awake Griffith ; 
he could hear him breathing, and eveiy now and 
then a snore was audible which proclaimed that 
the weary man was slumbering. Chips bore 
him no enmity whatever ; he forgave him, and 
felt pretty sure that even if they were des- 
tined to remain for months longer upon the 
island, there would be no more treachery or dis- 
agreement. 

Little did Griffith guess that he was not now 
making for the island, — ^that, in fact, he was sail- 
ing farther and farther from it every moment 
It was very sensible of Chips not to awake 
him, for it was much better to let him lie 
asleep and get rest, after his long, exhaustive 
.swim. 

Chips could see that he was gradually ap- 
proaching the distant object, or at all events he 
fancied that, supposing it to be no fixture, it was 
not gaining upon him ; what it was, neither his 
naked eyes, nor his eyes clothed with the 
Captain's glasses, could tell him. He would 
not allow any ideas as to possible disappoint- 
ment to enter his mind : no, he believed that his 
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good spirits had been the presage of good luck, 
and that this speck-like object, far away on his 
port bow, was either a vessel or land. He was 
too intent upon the chase to be able to whistle 
or sing now; all his ideas were concentrated 
upon the mysterious fox he was hunting, and he 
could think of nothing but that. 

Whilst Chips was hunting, our friends Mr. 
Curre and Ralph were snoring loudly in their 
beds in the cave, for Ralph had not yet taken 
those runs up the little hill which I have men- 
tioned a few pages back ; he was still in utter 
ignorance that there would be a mysterious 
speck for him to look at when he awoke. He 
was dreaming about Fiddlestick, and fancying 
that he was standing by his side patting him 
after some race. How he longed to see his 
handsome horse again ; at least, the horse was 
not his now, for by Sir Raymond's wish, Mn 
Curre took possession of him immediately after 
the dead heat had been run off. But even 
though he was not actually Ralph's property, 
still Ralph had lost no affection for him, and 
was just as fond of him as ever. He wondered 
what the trainer had been doing with him all 
this time. He knew Mr. Curre had entered him 
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for three or four races, so probably he was going 
through his regular exercise and training, taking 
spins up and down the tan gallop, with Jim on 
his back, or going out for quiet, gentlemanlike 
walks in the park. 

Ralph's dream was a very pleasant one indeed, 
for it was all about home, all about those whom 
he loved best in the world. So vivid and real 
had been his dream, that he could hardly believe 
his ^yts when he opened them and discovered 
that he was neither at Massmere nor Abury, 
He sat up in his bed, looked about him for a 
moment, and then lay down again, hoping that 
he might pick up dropped stitches, and go on 
with his dream where he had left off. But he 
did not get his own way, for the thread of his 
dream had been broken, and it was impossible 
to piece it ; so he dozed for an hour or two, and 
then got up, going about his usual business, 
after washing and dressing, and finally discover- 
ing that mysterious little speck which I may tell 
you now was not the same speck that Chips was 
a-hunting. 

On went our good friend Chips, steadily and 
merrily, and so smartly did the little craft run 
along, that the speck began to lose its mysterious 
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appearance, and to show what it was pretty 
plainly. Chips drew nearer and nearer, and bad 
though the glasses were, they set at rest all 
doubts as to whether the fox were a ship or 
land. Chips was still some way off, but every 
moment brought him closer, and before he had 
gone one more mile he would very nearly be 
able to clutch the fox's brush. 

On he went, the little craft showing no signs 
at all of going to pieces, even though she had 
had a smart and longish run. Chips nursed her, 
as he called it, and eased her as much as pos- 
sible, so that she did not get unnecessarily 
strained. But he had not much time to think 
of the boat that was bearing him along so 
grandly; his thoughts were with the speck 
ahead, with Mr. Curre and Ralph, and with jolly 
Old England. 

" That's a big craft out there, I'll lay a tot," 
he said to himself ; " and may I never shave a 
mast again if I don't ketch her." 

He had made up his mind to win, and he 
resolved to drive the little boat to bits, if the fox 
could not be caught by tender sailing. He 
drew in the sail a bit, but he soon slackened it, 
for at the moment the little boat gave a grunt 
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which told him he must be careful, or the planks 
would bid one another good-bye. 

" Gently does it, my hearty," he said to him- 
self, "so gently let it be." And he went on 
steadily, and did not again attempt to make a 
spurt. 
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HE speck was a barque ; there could be 
no doubt about that, and as she was 
beating against the wind, and as Chips 
was running on it, there was every probability 
that the Salopians boat would soon come up with 
her. 

Now was Chips truly in the highest of high 
spirits ; now had he a very good chance of being- 
able to take back good news to Mr. Curre and 
Ralph. He went on very steadily, keeping the 
barque well in sight, and drawing nearer to her 
gradually every minute. 

He could not make out whether she had seen 
him or not until, through the glasses, he saw 
the mainyard backed, and a small boat let down 
into the water. Then there could be no doubt 
at all, for what is called " backing the mainyard,"" 
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— that is to say, bringing all the yards and sails 
square — has the eflTect of stopping a vessel ; and 
as for the little boat, of course that had been 
let down and manned to pick up the stranger, or 
ascertain what he wanted. 

How Chips* heart beat as he intently watched 
the sailors lowering the boat. Four seamen and 
an officer got into it, and then off they 
started 

Chips would not awake Griffith yet. No, he 
would make the surprise as great a one as 
possible, and not arouse him until the barque's 
boat was dose alongside. He was fast asleep, 
snoring away right musically in blissful igno- 
rance of the undeserved good luck in store for 
him. 

" Holloa there, what's up with you .?" shouted 
the officer in the boat 

*• Wrecked, sir !" shouted Chips in reply. 
What ship T 

SalofnOy schooner, Alexandria to Candia ; 
captain and all hands lost except one seaman 
and myself ; two passengers saved." 

" All in that craR there ?" 

** No, sir ; two passengers on an island to the 
nor'ard/* 
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" Where's the seaman ?" 

" In the boat, sir. Here, Griffith, wake up !" 

So Griffith woke up, and tremendous was his 
astonishment when he saw the barque's boat 
coming near. 

Chips hauled down the sail, put in the 
paddles, and in a minute the boat was along- 
side him. 

" Why, what's the matter with him T asked 
the officer, as he saw Griffith getting up from 
his bed. 

"Fell overboard, sir, in the night," replied 
Chips, not wishing to put Griffith to shame by 
telling the real cause of his ducking. 

Chips then went on board the barque's boat, 
and told the officer the history of the wreck, and 
showed him by means of the compass where he 
believed the little island lay. 

Having unloaded the little craft, with whose 
extraordinary shape and structure the officer 
and sailors were very much amused, and having 
taken in Chips and Griffith, the men pulled back 
to the barque to put Griffith on board, and 
receive orders from the Captain with reference to 
fetching Mr. Curre and Ralph. 

The men pulled with a will, and it was not 
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long before Chips was climbing up the gangway 
ladder. 

The Captain took him aft, and having heard 
his story and asked him various questions, gave 
orders for the launching of the long-boat Chips 
was to go back in her, and also a doctor who 
happened to be on board. The latter was not 
an officer of the ship, for the barque was merely a 
trading-vessel running between Alexandria and 
Liverpool, and was not in the habit of carrying 
passengers : he had simply come for the trip out 
and home, being a friend of the Captain. 

The long boatwaslaunchedand manned, the sail 
was set, and off she went towards the little island. 
The wind not being fair, she had to beat, and the 
men had to pull occasionally ; but being a very 
smart sailer, she went as fast as was possible 
under the circumstances. 

We can easily guess now what was the speck 
that Ralph had seen, and fully understand what 
made him tear down from the little hill at Great- 
Westem-Railway speed. For a whole hour he 
kept travelling between the hill and the cave, 
giving Mr. Curre the latest particulars ; for as 
the long boat gradually drew near, it became 
more and more plain to Ralph that what was 
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approaching was not the well-known little craft 
that Chips and Griffith had left in. 

'* She really seems much bigger," said Ralph. 

" Oh ! nonsense, my son : it must be the 
same." 

" No, Mr. Curre, I don't believe it is, and I am 
nearly certain that I can count six or seven men 
in her. Moreover, I believe she carries two 
sails. I daresay she is sufficiently in front of 
the cave now to enable you to have a look at 
her yourself. I can see her myself quite plainly 
from the beach now, and there will be no occa- 
sion for me to run up the hill again." 

Ralph pulled aside the canvas curtain in 
front of the door of the cavern, and having 
propped up Mr. Curre with a pillow, gave him 
the telescope, pointing out the whereabout of 
the little stranger. 

" Oh, yes, I see her quite plainly now, Ralph,, 
and unquestionably you are perfectly right in 
saying that she is not the Salopians little boat. 
She is much larger, and no doubt there are at 
fewest half-a-dozen men in her. I wonder how 
Chips and Griffith dropped across her." 

" Does she not seem to be rather small to be 
sailing about by herself.?" asked Ralph. "Pos- 
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sibly, however, the men in her have been wrecked 
like ourselves." 

*'No. I expect she is a boat belonging to 
some large vessel which is lying off out of sight. 
Chips and Griffith have fallen in with some ship 
probably which has sent off one of her boats to 
relieve us." 

" But perhaps she does not see the island after 
all, Mr. Curre ; at least, we cannot be sure that 
she is making for us. She may only be cruising 
about." 

" Well, suppose you fire off a dozen of the 
remaining cartridges one after another. I dare- 
say the men will hear the reports; and then 
suppose you collect all the wood you can find, 
and make a pile on the top of the rock. Set it 
on fire, let it blaze a bit, and then throw some 
bits of turf on it to produce a good smoke." 

Ralph did all this, and whilst the pile was 
smoking Mr. Curre called out to him, saying, — 
"Ralph, my son, it's all right; one of the men 
is waving something in his hand. Hurrah, 
they see us! Reach down that last bottle of 
rum, that we may give them a bumping tot 
a-piece when they land. Hurrah, my son ! — 
hurrah !" 
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" Hurrah, indeed, Mr.Curre !" and then headded^ 
in a lower tone, " Thank GOD for saving us." 

" You are right, my son. It is too much the 
fashion for men to thank chance, or luck, or acci- 
dent, or anything in fact but the Almighty> 
whenever they have been befriended in any way ; 
but, God be thanked, say I, for saving us." 

The long boat was coming on nearer and 
nearer, — not very fast certainly, as the wind was 
contrary, but she was nevertheless making good 
headway, and two or three more tacks would 
bring her into the little port. 

How Ralph's heart did beat, to be sure ! how 
eagerly did he long to be in a ship once more 
cutting along like a P. and O. steamer, or the 
little Salopia before she was wrecked ! What a 
hero he would be when he got home ; and even 
though he had been wrecked, might not his 
Fortunes be justly called good, seeing what 
delightful trips he had had, and how merci- 
fully he had been preserved when so many had 
gone down to the bottom of the sea V He was 
a boy so capable of being jolly anywhere that he 
had not regretted a bit his detention on the 
island. He felt himself lucky in being able 
to live on a desert island, without having to 
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undergo any of its customary horrors and pri- 
vations. He sincerely hoped that nobody at 
Massmere had been getting anxious about him, 
and he had few fears, because Mr. Curre had 
said in his letter to Sir Raymond that they were 
going a trip in a sailing-vessel, and that it 
would be impossible to say when they might 
return, and from what port they would start 
for England 

What capital spirits was Chips in, too, seeing 
that he was bringing reUef to his two friends on the 
island ! What an enjoyable passage might they 
not all have to jolly old England after their ad- 
ventures ! 

The long boat was now on her last tack, and 
Ralph could distinctly make out Chips, and see 
him pointing out the cavern, the signal mast on 
the beach, and various other little notable spots, 
to the officer who was steering. The pile of 
wood and turf was still smoking, and plainly 
pointed out the rock on which the Salcpia had 
been wrecked. 

Ralph ran down to the water's edge, and in 
five minutes' time Chips jumped ashore, followed 
by the officer in charge of the boat. Then out 
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jumped the doctor, and all three, attended by 
Ralph, walked up to the cave. 

What a delightful meeting was this to be 
sure ! what talking and laughing there was, 
what joviality and anticipations of a pleasant 
passage home ! 

"Now, Ralph, suppose you show the officer 
some of the remarkable places on the island, 
and, with his permission, give the sailors a tot 
of rum, or whatever they may like best. The 
doctor is so good as to say that he will examine 
me, and, when he knows my injuries, will settle 
in what way I can be got off most comfortably." 

So Ralph did as Mr. Curre asked him, and 
having regaled the sailors with such delicacies 
as the cavern's larder possessed, set off with the 
officer to visit the poor Captain's grave, the wee 
mountain spring, and other little spots of interest. 

The sailors made an exploration on their own 
accounts, smoked their pipes, and seemed to 
enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

Meanwhile, the doctor made a very close 
examination of Mr. Curre's injuries, giving him 
great pain by the way in which he was obliged 
to turn him over, and poke at different parts of 
his body with his fingers. At length this un- 
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pleasant job was over, and then the doctor had 
a talk with Chips as to what would be the best 
way of carrying Mr. Curre to the boat. 

" I am afraid he is badly hurt, sir — isn't he ?" 
asked Chips. 

" Very badly indeed, and I am almost afraid 
that he will never be able to walk upright. We 
must carry him lying on his right side, and prop 
up his back well with pillows and blankets, and 
whatever you have got here. I daresay when he 
gets to London, and has the benefit of the best 
possible advice, that something may be done 
for him. Run now and fetch the stretcher we 
brought with us, and sing out to Crumley, the 
boatswain's mate, to help us to carry Mr. Curre.** 

So Chips ran and fetched the stretcher, and 
called Crumley, a big strong man, to lend a 
hand But Crumley was nowhere in sight, and 
Chips called for some minutes in vain ; then he 
went in search of him, and found him and the 
other sailors enjoying a delightful dip in a little 
inlet one or two hundred yards from the signal 
mast. 

" Now, then, which of you chaps in buff uni- 
form there is called Crumley ?" shouted out 
Chips. 
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"Here you are," answered the boatswain's 
mate as he dived under the water and re- 
appeared within a few yards of the shore. 

"Then clap on your toggery and lend us a 
hand in the cave ; we want to carry Mr. Curre 
down to the long-boat." 

So Grumley came out of the water, and 
without drying himself the slightest bit hardly, 
scrambled into his clothes and followed Chips 
to the cave. And the other men came out of 
the water too, and made off for the boat, that 
they might get her in readiness. 

Ralph and the officer had had a dip on another 
part of the coast, and both, especially the latter, 
felt delightfully fresh, and quite ready to start 
off again. 

They pulled down the signal-mast before they 
left, that it might not mislead any vessel that 
might chance to pass the little island ; for if a 
•captain were to see it, he would be sure to send off 
a boat, under the full belief that it was a signal 
of distress. I recollect a case of this description 
happening within my own experience. I was 
out at sea some hundreds, if not thousands, of 
miles from England, and remember one afternoon 
the look-out man coming aft to tell the officer on 

A A 
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watch that there was a small vessel, far away on 
the starboard quarter, flying signals of distress. 
Glasses were instantly pointed, and the vessel 
was plainly made out, a piece of bunting or sail- 
cloth flying from her only remaining mast. The 
Captain put the ship through all the customary 
manoeuvres to bring her alongside, and in due 
time we arrived quite close to the little vessel. 
It was not without considerable difliculty that a 
boat was let down, for there was rather a sea on, 
and the ofiicer had even a harder job in board- 
ing the small vessel, which turned out to be 
a Dutchman. However, he managed to explore 
her pretty satisfactorily, and then returned, 
having first pulled down the bunting from the 
masthead. The Dutchman had been pooped, as 
sailors say, that is, a huge wave had carried 
away her after-part, and swept the decks from 
stem to bows, washing nearly everything over- 
board, breaking the bulwarks and hatches, and 
committing general havoc. Not a creature, said 
the officer, was to be found on board, dead or 
alive. 

ft 

When Ralph and the officer had pulled 
down the signal-mast, they came to the cavern, 
where they found the doctor. Chips, and 
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Grumley, standing round Mr. Curre, making 
preparations to carry him into the long- 
boat. 

Poor man, he suffered terribly, but not so 
much as on a former occasion, for things were 
better managed. The stretcher was a comfort- 
able one ; and as he lay on his side, not on his 
back, the knocking about did not cause him such 
excruciating pain. But he had very little knocking 
about, happily, as the doctor had made such 
capital arrangements for his transportation to the 
boat ; and moreover. Chips and Grumley carried 
him with the greatest skill and gentleness,., 
though it was hard work getting the stretcher 
into the boat. However, at last Mr. Currie 
was comfortably settled, and then out oars 
and off. The wind being pretty strong when 
our friends got away from under the lee of 
the land, off went the boat at a smart rattling 
pace. 

" Good-bye, little island," said Ralph , " good- 
bye, cave ; good-bye, spring ; good-bye, every- 
thing:" and as soon as the rock disappeared, 
he turned round and endeavoured to make out. 
the barque. 

It was some time before she came in sights 

A A 2 
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but there she was, sure enough, and Ralph was 
the first to descry her. He hardly took the 
telescope once from his eye from the moment 
he spied her, to the moment when he arrived 
within a quarter of a mile of her. 

She was much bigger than the poor Salopia^ 
being quite 550 tons, and though she wanted 
painting and a clean face very badly, she had a 
ship-shape look about her, and a speedy appear- 
ance, which made Ralph fall not a little in love 
with her. 

Of course all the sailors crowded to the side 
to have a look at the new comers, and Ralph 
was delighted to see such a lot of fresh faces. 
He very soon worked his way up the gangway 
ladder and hopped on deck. 

" Well, young gentleman, and how are you ?" 
said the worthy Captain. 

" Quite well, thank you, and how are you. 
Captain ?" 

" As snug as a gnat in a knitting-case." 

'* That's right ; and how is Mrs. Captain and 
the little Captains, and the sucking pig and the 

puppy r 

The Captain laughed, and told Ralph he was 
a funny fellow, and then he went to attend to 
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the doctor, who explained what arrangements he 
should like carried out for getting Mr. Curre 
aboard. 

They got the poor sufferer on board very 
comfortably, the sailors hauling up the boat to 
the " davits " and then swinging her inboard, so 
as to let the stretcher be lifted out with com- 
parative ease. The best cabin in the barque had 
been prepared through the Captain's kindness, 
and in a quarter of an hour's time our good friend 
was lying there very snugly, very much inclined 
for sleep after the day's excitement and exertions. 

How delicious did Ralph find his first cup of 
tea, for he had tasted none at all, or only a 
very little indeed, since the schooner had been 
wrecked. 

The barque was not nearly such a rough 
vessel as to fittings and cabin arrangements as 
the Salopia, but she was by no means hand- 
somely appointed ; she was very snug, how- 
ever, and her sailing qualities were exceedingly 
good. 

Ralph had a little cabin entirely to himself 
next door to Mr. Curre on the one side, and 
close to the doctor on the other. He was very, 
very tired when he went to bed, but the excite- 
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ment of the day had been so great that getting 
to sleep was no very easy matter. He dropped 
ofT at last, and dreamed about the island, and 
fancied he was still in the cavern. 

The wind shifted in the night, and when he 
awoke he found the Cheshire Cheese — ^for this 
was the name of the barque — sweeping along 
at a rattling pace, every stitch of canvas set. 

Just before getting to Malta, Ralph wrote a 
letter home, omitting all mention of the wreck, 
as Mr. Curre thought it advisable to say nothing 
about that except by word of mouth : 

"Nearing Malta, 
" On board the Cheshire Cheese. 

"My dear Papa, 

" We are coming home in a sailing-vessel 
bound for Liverpool, and expect to reach our 
destination on or about the 31st. We should 
have changed into a P. and O. steamer at 
Malta, had Mr. Curre been well enough to 
leave his present cabin. He has hurt his back 
and one of his arms, and the doctor thinks he 
had better stay in this ship to the journey's end, 
and not undergo the fatigue and pain of moving. 
We have enjoyed ourselves immensely, and shall 
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have a wonderful amount of news to tell you. I 
have no time to write more ; indeed I hardly ex- 
pected to be able to write this much, for the 
Cheshire Cheese does not call at Malta usually ; the 
Captain, however, has most good-naturedly made 
an exception in our favour, and has allowed a 
boat to be sent on shore with letters. The doctor, 
too, wants some physic and things for Mr. Curre, 
so our stoppage here will doubly benefit us. 
The Captain is a very jolly fellow indeed ; he 
calls me Master Pekoe, because I drink so much 
tea. I must now conclude, and with lots of love 
to Mamma, Frank, Dick, and dearest Florrie, and 
with very kindest regards from Mr. Curre, 
" Remain, dear Papa, 

" Ever your affectionate son, 

"Ralph G. Luttrel.'' 

The Cheshire CJieese only stayed two hours at 
Malta, so Ralph did not go on shore. The 
Captain's boat took the letters, four in number, 
one from Ralph to Sir Raymond, one from the 
Captain to his Liverpool agents and one to his 
wife, and one from the doctor; and the boat 
also took the prescription for Mr. Curre and 
brought back the physic, &c. 
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Then off the barque started for Gibraltar, and 
as she remained there thirty-six hours, Ralph 
went on shore and had another good look at his 
old friend the Lion-rock. He bought several 
things to take home with him, and came on 
board the vessel again, in good hopes that she 
would make a rapid run to Liverpool. As good 
luck would have it, whom should he meet in the 
town but his friend the Captain of the 
Almora, 

" How do you do. Captain Christie ?" he said, 
holding out his hand. "You don't remember 

* 

me, I daresay T 

" Let me see, — are you the young gentleman 
that once sailed with me from Southampton to 
Alexandria, with the American gentleman who 
sang a song about the other side the ladder.^ 
I'm sure you are. Yes, youVe the young 
owner of a racer, — Walkingstick, or some such 
name. Why, if I'm not mistaken, your horse 
distinguished himself at Newmarket towards 
the close of the year !" 

"Did he really.? Fiddlestick was his name. 
What did he win. Captain T' 

"Really, I don't remember; but something 
good, I know." 
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" By the way, have you seen your friend who 
played that trick upon the lover in the garden 
— squirting a lot of water down his throat, and 
blowing out the lantern ?" asked Ralph. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! What, did you believe that ? 
Why, I tell that cram every voyage I go, and 
hardly anybody takes it for gammon ! Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Come and have some tiffin with me on 
board the old ship. We have the Rajah of 
Eyesore with us this voyage, and a whole retinue 
of distinguished niggers." 

So Ralph very gladly went on board his old 
vessel, and entertained the Captain and a dozen 
or two of the passengers with an account of the 
wreck, and the little island. 

How delightful to have heard that Fiddle- 
stick had been winning something ! What could 
it have been } 







CHAPTER THE LAST. 



HOME AGAIN. 




UT little remains to be told now of 
Ralph Luttrel's eventful trip, for the 
Qieskire Cheese has had a very good run 
from Gibraltar, and is now at the mouth of the 
river Mersey. 

How delighted was Ralph to get a glimpse of 
land ; how delighted to think that there was 
every probability of seeing dear old Massmere 
again in the course of the following day ! To 
appreciate England aright you must go away 
from the country, and not come back for a 
while ; then, on your return, you will know what 
it is to be really fond of your native land ; more 
especially if your absence has been one of years. 
Ralph had only been away three months or so, 
nevertheless he thoroughly enjoyed at this mo- 
ment some of the delights of seeing old England 
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again. Of, course he was in sky-high spirits, 
and his only drawback to perfect enjoyment 
was Mr. Curre's absence from his side. 

Poor Mr. Curre could not come on deck, but 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
not very far off port, and that in a short time 
he would be able to have his poor ribs and un- 
lucky back properly looked after. 

In due time the pilot came on board and took 
possession of the Cheshire Cheese, He was a fat 
little man, with a round red face, which re- 
minded Ralph very forcibly of a new cricket- 
ball. 

What a welcome g^est is a pilot at the close 
of a voyage ! not only because his arrival is a 
sign that port is near, but because he brings 
newspapers with him. All pilots come on board 
armed with newspapers, which are read from top 
to toe with the greatest avidity. 

In the general scramble Ralph got hold of the 
Sporting Chronicle, which he took into Mr. 
Curre's cabin and read aloud. 

" Is there any racing intelligence, my son ?" 
asked Mr. Curre, forgetting for the moment that 
this was winter. 

" There is no racing going on now, but there 
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is an epitome of last year's doings and two or 
three columns of sporting news, in which are 
given the names of the winners of the leading 
cups and stakes." 

"Well, look down the list and see if the 
wins of Pocahontas and Fiddlestick are men- 
tioned." 

Ralph ran his fingers down the columns, and 
yes, sure enough, there he saw the names of 
Mr. Curre's two horses as winners of the 
Orchester Cup and Stakes. 

" And oh ! Mr. Curre, only fancy !" he ex- 
claimed ; " listen, listen !" and then read out — 

WINNERS IN OCTOBER. 

Cheltenham Cup Pocahontas. 

Newmarket Gold Vase .... Fiddlestick. 

Drayton Plate White Mouse. 

Wrenbury Stakes Fiddlestick. 

Ralph almost jumped out of his clothes, and 
nearly found himself naked, on reading the 
above. He was half wild with delight, and 
though he was not one of those who think that 
horseflesh will make good food, he felt perfectly 
ready at this moment to eat Fiddlestick, hoofs 
and all, without mustard. 
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** Directly I have said how-do-you-do to 
everybody at home, Mr. Curre, I shall gallop 
over to Abury and pay Pocahontas and dear old 
Fiddlestick a visit." 

He ran on deck and showed the paper to the 
Captain, for he had long since told him that 
Fiddlestick was his horse, and that he had 
won the Orchester Stakes with him. 

Ralph was indeed in high spirits, and though 
he came on deck to watch the Cheshire Cheese 
being towed into Liverpool by the little steam- 
tug, he paid but slight attention to the magni- 
ficent shipping he saw, for his head was so full 
of the racers. 

In due time the barque reached her destina- 
tion, and then her decks were all bustle, noise, 
and confusion. 

Mr. Curre, by the doctor's advice, would not 
go straight home, but would remain at Liverpool 
under surgical treatment until he was in a fit 
state to take a long railway journey. 

Ralph, however, would start off the following 
morning, so he despatched at once a few 
hurried lines home to announce his arrival in 
England. 

The old Squire and all at Massmere were 
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delighted to get the letter sent from Malta, and 
also this second one, for they thought the 
traveller had been away quite long enough, and 
were getting very anxious to see him. 

Off he started by the North-Western directly 
after breakfast, and right happy did he feel 
as he was carried off towards his dear old 
home. 

No one enjoys a railway journey like the man 
who has been long absent from his native 
country, and has just landed from a long sea 
voyage. The first-class carriage seems the very 
height of luxury, and there is something inde- 
scribably delightful about the pace of the train — 
so different as it is from that of the ship. Again, 
there is a great charm of novelty in the bustle and 
activity at the stations, and in the multitudes of 
faces here, there, and everywhere. The country, 
too, be it never so ugly, looks lovely and sub- 
stantial after the limitless view of sea; and the 
houses seem snugness and solidity itself, after 
ships, big and little, seen tumbling about on the 
waves. 

Then how great is the charm of a new book, 
and of a newspaper not a month or five weeks 
old ; and fiow delightful too to draw near to 
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well-known places long unseen, and still more to 
well-known faces and familiar voices ! 

Ralph had a newspaper, and though he was 
interested in what he read, he every now and 
then put it down to think. His thoughts, of 
course, ran homeward, and got there long before 
he himself arrived. He could see everybody 
and everything at Massmere perfectly in his 
mind, and he thought of what he should tell 
first to them all, and fancied he heard them ask- 
ing, and himself answering, thousands of ques- 
tions. 

He had been away from home no great time 
it is true, but he had gone through more than 
many travellers who are absent two or three 
years. Moreover, this voyage was his first, and 
as the mere fact of having been out of England 
for some months would of itself have been no 
small event, so the fact of having been wrecked, 
and in various ways knocked about, was a very 
great affair indeed. 

This journey home to-day was a thousand 
times more delightful than any return journey 
from school; and whilst he longed to get to 
Massmere, Ralph nevertheless had no wish to 
get there in a very short time, because, for the 
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reasons I have given, the travelling was so 
pleasant. He felt himself to be a species of hero, 
and looked forward with immense pleasm'e to 
the time when he should be able to relate his 
adventures, especially those that had to do 
with the Salopia and his life on the little 
island. 

He reached the Sevembridge Station about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, and was met by Sir 
Raymond, Florence, and Frank. Into the close 
carriage he jumped, and off he was driven to 
Massmere. 

" And so, my boy, you enjoyed your trip ?" 
said Sir Raymond, after a while. 

" Yes, papa, I did indeed, and nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to go another." 

Sir Raymond smiled, and asked Ralph if he 
would like to start again to-morrow. 

"Not to-morrow, papa, but next summer. 
Yes, you may laugh, but really travelling is so 
delightful that it is nothing wonderful to think 
of starting again even before you have reached 
home. Does the little train run still through the 
park, and have you been lately to see dear old 
Fiddlestick at Abury ?" 

These, and scores of other questions, he 
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asked as he was driven along, very often asking a 
second question before the first had been an- 
swered. 

In a while the little station at the lodge 
came in view, and oh ! how glad was Ralph to 
see it, and the little train likewise, which was 
standing at the platform ready to start at 6.15 as 
usual 

Home he got at lengfth ; and we can imagine, 
to some extent, his excitement, and how much 
he talked and enjoyed himself. 

Ralph remained at home just a month, and 
then joined Dick at school. During this 
month he paid many visits to Abury, and had 
long conversations with the trainer about the 
races in which Pocahontas, Fiddlestick, and 
Corkscrew, had taken part. 

Nearly all the trainer's attention now was 
taken up with Mr. Curre's horse Timoleon, the 
one that had come with old Pluto the negro. 
He had run in the great two-year-old race at 
Doncaster, the Champagne Stakes, and beaten 
all the fastest young horses of the day. 

" Not one had a chance against him, Master 
Ralph, and he cantered in as comfortably as a 
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him all the oranges, bull's-eyes, tartlets, nuts, 
and gringer-beer, that he was offered. 

Chips now was living at Abury, Mr. Curre 
having persuaded him to give up the sea and 
settle quietly in a snug little cottage on the 
estate. He had plenty of work to do, as there 
• was always something out of order— gates, or 
<ioors, or latches, or railings ; and whenever Mr. 
Curre could spare him. Sir Raymond Luttrel 
used to give him a job and pay him very 
liberally. 

Perhaps no man in this world was ever more 
penitent than Griffith ; and no sorrow certainly 
could seem to be more real than his for all 
his past misconduct. Mr. Curre had freely for- 
given him, li]^^ a Christian, and, moreover, had 
made him a very snug \itt\e present of money, 

What a grma thing, f^ be sure, travdUng is 
for both men aa<f boys^y^s, and for women and 
S-/r/s too. Fver:^ ^He y^^ g^o is a better lesson 
in geographY ^^^n all y,.^ ^ooks in Europe can 
Xt'asJsv. "^t^N^Kvag un/ocj£.^ ^j^^ door of the mind, 
and kee/)5 it open, sq ^^^ Icxiowledge of any 
kind, liowever fat, c^q in It hangs the 

walls mtb mps, ^^^ ^ ^_^ coloured by the 
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monkey on dog-back, at least twenty lengths in 
front of the second" 

So everybody at Abury felt certain that he 
would win next year's Derby, and the trainer 
took as much care of him as if he had been his 
own child. 

When Ralph got back to school he was a hero 
indeed. His adventures were the absorbing 
topic of the last quarter of the half, and nobody 
seemed likely to get tired of hearing his accounts 
of the wreck. Those boys who slept in the same 
room with him considered themselves uncom- 
monly lucky, for they could ask him a thousand 
questions, with some hope that they would get 
them answered, as there were not many listeners 
to interrupt with running comments and ob- 
servations. 

One day Chips came over to the school, and 
of course he had to tell, from beginning to end, 
all about his struggle with Griffith and his race 
after the Cheshire Cheese, Though Ralph had 
<iescribed the cavern on the island fifty times. 
Chips was called upon for a description, and he 
had to tell everything he could possibly think 
of. Of course he was liberally feasted, and, had 
lie tried, he could not have carried away with 
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him all the oranges, bull's-eyes, tartlets, nuts, 
and ginger-beer, that he was offered. 

Chips now was living at Abury, Mr. Curre 
having persuaded him to give up the sea and 
settle quietly in a snug little cottage on the 
estate. He had plenty of work to do, as there 
was always something out of order — gates, or 
•doors, or latches, or railings ; and whenever Mr. 
Curre could spare him. Sir Raymond Luttrel 
used to give him a job and pay him very 
liberally. 

Perhaps no man in this world was ever more 
penitent than Griffith ; and no sorrow certainly 
could seem to be more real than his for all 
his past misconduct. Mr. Curre had freely for- 
given him, like a Christian, and, moreov^, had 
made him a very snug little present of money. 

What a grand thing, to be sure, travelling is 
for both men and boys — ^yes, and for women and 
girls too. Every mile you go is a better lesson 
in geography than all th^ books in Europe can 
teach. Travelling unlocks the door of the mind, 
and keeps it open, so that knowledge of any 
kind, however fat, can get in. It hangs the 
walls with maps, drawn and coloured by the 
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eyes and memory, and publishes unforgetable 
descriptions of manners, customs, and races. It 
is the best painter and the finest geographical 
master in the world, and nothing on earth has 
equal power to make a boy wide-awake, self- 
reliant, and intelligent. 

But unluckily it wont teach Greek, Latin, 
Algebra, and Arithmetic : it wont instil into us 
all we ought to know about genders and tenses, 
not even the fact that " verbum personale con- 
cordat cum nominativo numero et person^ :** air 
this must be acquired in the usual way. It is not 
in the power of everybody to go tours and explore 
delightfully-interesting portions of the world,, 
but every boy may read books of travel ; and 
how much better to read such, and to get ai> 
interest in the places mentioned, than to go 
through school-days knowing no more of 
Australia, America, Africa, and Asia, than a 
common geography book teaches ? 

Now this story which I have all but finished 
has no pretensions whatever to being a book 
of travels : it is merely a tale to be pleasantly 
rattled through during the Christmas holidays — 
a little bit of rest in the form of diversion ; 
but the mixing up of a few travelling facts with 
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the fiction will, I hope, have the effect of giving 
travelling a lift into the saddle of your con- 
sideration. Travels and what are called "ad- 
A^entures" are by no means always the same 
thing, for the latter are too often an account 
of the impossible acts of an impossible boy 
under impossible circumstances — if not utterly 
impossible, at all events utterly improbable. 

Great travellers are great liars, people say. 
Perhaps they are, but the lies they are supposed 
to tell have reference to their own doings, not to 
the lands they visit, nor to the persons, customs, 
peculiarities, and characters, they describe. But 
be a book of travels full of fibs of one sort or 
another, how absorbingly interesting still are 
the unquestionable facts, and how great the 
satisfaction at having mastered them. Yet of 
•course there are books of travels by the dozen 
with no fibs in them at all, and none can beat 
these for interesting instruction. 

Why should we not look upon hardy old 
Xenophon, for instance, rather as a great 
traveller than as a great bore } and why should 
the fact of his book being in Greek prevent us 
taking any but a cold-blooded interest in his 
great expedition ? 
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If a boy, in getting wp a lesson, would put 
himself into the old fellow's shoes, and fancy 
himself going exactly where Xenophon went, 
keeping his eyes and his map open, methinks 
he would not care how ever many "parasangs " 
and " stadia " he might go with him, nor how 
ever many " paradises " he might pass through ! 

And now, my worthy young readers, I must 
bid you farewell, and hope that at some 
future time we shall meet again over another 
story, 

Claudite jam rivos, ptien, sat prata bibenmt^ 
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